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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


The following edition is intended for the students of 
our Indian Universities. I have accordingly endeav¬ 
oured to leave no difficulty unnoticed that a native of 
India would require to have explained. Should the book 
fall into the hands of any English student of Shakespeare, 
I trust that he will look at it from this point of view. 
Mr. Deighton has shown, in the Prefatory Notice pre¬ 
fixed to his edition of Much Ado About Nothing^ that 
Indian students of Shakespeare require more help than 
is given in the school editions generally used in England 
and America. It is unnecessary for me to reproduce 
his remarks here. 

I vull only mention that I most cordially concur 
with what Mr. Deighton says about aesthetic and 
psychological criticism. I have adopted in my In¬ 
troduction the views of Kreyssig, the justly cele¬ 
brated German critic, partly because I suppose them 
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not to be familiar to Indian students. Should any reader 
consider his estimate of the play and of its dominant 
character too favourable, I would remind him that-1 
have also dra\vn attention to the fact, insisted on by 
the Shakespearian scholars of our own country, that 
Pikliard III, is one of Shakespeare’s early plays, written 
when he was under the influence of Marlowe. It is 
therefore unreasonable to expect in the portrait of 
Richard III. the perfect finish which we admire in 
that of lago. 
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Eichard the Third ” is included among the histories 
in the catalogue prefixed to the folio edition of Shake¬ 
speare’s works published in 1623 by Heminge and 
Condell. But the title prefixed to the play itself in its 
place in the volume is “The Tragedy of Richard the 
Third: with the Landing of Earle Richmond and the 
Battell at Bos worth Field.” Wright tells us that it is 
described as a tragedy in all the early copies. The 
earliest known edition of the play is a quarto, printed in 
1597, with, the foilovdiig title-page, in which, it will be 
observed, the author’s name is omitted :— 

“ The Tragedy of | King Richard the third. | Con¬ 
taining, I His treacherous Plots against his brother 
Clarence: | the pittiefull murther of his innocent 
nephewes: | his tyrannicall usurpation : with the whole 
course | of his detested life, and most deserved death. | 
As it has been lately Acted by the | Right honourable 
the Lord Chamber- | laine his servants. | AT LONDON | 
Printed by Valentine Sims, for Andrew Wise, | dwelling 
in Paules Church-yard, at the | Signe of the Angell. | 
1597.” 

The play was entered on the Stationers’ Registers .on 
the 20th of October, 1597, by Wise, under the title of 
“The Tragodie of Kinge Richard the Third, with the 

ix 
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deatli of the Duke of Clarence/’ Seven more quarto 
editions appeared at inten’als from 1598 to 1634. All 
have Shakespeare’s name on the title-page. 

Hotv long before 1597 the play ^vas composed, is, to a 
great extent, a matter of conjecture, Malone thought 
that the play was tvintten in 1593 or 1594. One of 
Shakespeare’s Richards, and probably this, is alluded to 
in the Epigrams of John "Weever, which, though pub¬ 
lished in 1599, are said to have been vuitten in 1595. 
This would throw back the date to 1593 or 1594. The 
internal evidence is in favour of an early date. On this 
point Stokes* remarks, “ There are many signs of 
comparatively early work: for instance, the prologue¬ 
like speech vnth which the play opens, the scenes where 
the trilogy of the common lamentation of the women 
alternates like a chorus, dramatic truth being sacrificed 
to the l}uic or epic form, and to conceits in the style of 
the pastoral Italian poetry, the overstraining of some of 
the characters, and the analysis of motive sometimes 
exhibited.” f 

Wright also is of opinion that Richard III. is an 
‘^earlier composition than King John, and separated by 
no long interval from the Third Part of Henry YI., to 
which it is the sequel and the close,” 

* Quoted by Rolfe in his Introduction. 

t Rolfe informs us that Augustus Hare, in Guesses at Truth, 
argues that the fact that Richard * boldly acknowledges his 
deliberate wickedness, instead of endeavouring to palliate or 
excuse it, like Edmund or lago, shows that Shakespeare "wrote 
this drama in his youth. Fumivall remarks, “Glostcr’s first 
declaration of his motives shows, of course, the young dramatist, 
as the want of relief in the play and the monotony of its curses 
also do,” 
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Another plaj on the subject of Richard III. entitled 
“The true Tragedy of Richard the Third,was pub¬ 
lished in 1594. Probably the bookseller was induced to 
publish it in consequence of the interest in the life and 
character of Richard III. excited by Shakespeare’s play. 
This play may have been seen and used by Shakespeare.* 
There was also a Latin play on the same subject by Dr. 
Thomas Legge, which was acted at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, as early as 1579. 

The respective origin and authority of the first quarto 
and first folio texts of Richard III. is, according to the 
Cambridge editors (Dr. Wright and the late Mr. W. G. 
Clark), “ perhaps the most difficult question which pre¬ 
sents itself to an editor of Shakespeare.” Dr. Wright 
thus sums up their view—“ That the quarto "was printed 
from a transcript of the author’s original manuscript. 
That, the original manuscript was revised, corrected, and 
enlarged by the author, and that from a transcript of the 
play so revised the text of the folio was printed, with 
occasional reference to the third quarto which appeared 
in 1602 The conclusion at which the editors arrive is 
that, on the whole, the text of the quartos is superior to 
that of the folios.” Mr. Spedding,' on the other hand, is 
of opinion that, “ where express reason cannot be shown 
to the contrary, the reading of the Folio ought always to 
be preferred.” 

I have adopted the text of the “Globe” edition, which 

* It is probable that it was written some time before the date 
of publication. Possibly Richard’s cry ‘‘A horse, a horse, my 
kingdom for a horse ! ” is to be traced to this play, as also the 
substitution of the ghost-scene for Richard’s dream of devils as 
related by Hall. 
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is now, I think, generally accepted as the standard text 
-of Shakespeare, taking care to note in the commentary 
any important variations from the text of the First 
Folio, which is accessible in the facsimiles of Staunton 
and Booth. The former of these I had before me while 
compiling my notes. I have not thought it desirable to 
pay much attention to the readings of the second, third, 
and fourth folios, which are recorded in the Cambridge 
Shakespeare. My reason for this neglect may be given 
in the words of Grant White, who remarks in his 
Historical Sketch of the Text of Shakespeare,” 
“Neither of the last three (two ?) folios is of the slight¬ 
est importance in determining the text of Shakespeare, 
and the second is only of seiwice in those cases in which 
it corrects the typographical eiTors of the first.” 

The idea of Eichard the Third’s character adopted by 
Shakespeare is based on his life by Sir Thomas More, 
which Holinshed and Hall incorporated in their his¬ 
tories. Sir Thomas More is said to have derived his 
view from Cardinal Morton, the chancellor of Henry VIL 
and the enemy of Eichard III. It is the traditional 
view, familiar to most Englishmen from their childhood, 
and has, I think, been shovm by Mr. Gairdner to be in 
the main correct. Indeed, Shakespeare’s divergences 
from historical truth are unimportant, and necessary for 
dramatic purposes. I have, I think, noticed most of 
them in the commentary. 

The play of Eichard HI., like most of the plays of 
Shakespeare’s great contemporary Marlowe, is the pic¬ 
ture of the development in action of a single character. 
So “overwhelming and exclusive” is the figure of 
Eichard III. that it dwarfs into comparative insignifi- 
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cance all the other personages of the drama. That the 
character, in spite of its uniform blackness, has always 
possessed a great fascination for the play-going world is 
manifest from the fact that it has been the favourite 
character of all the eminent English tragic actors from 
Burbage, the original Crookback, dovui to Kean and 
Kemble.* 

Shakespeare’s daring defiance of the aesthetic canon, 
that the hero of a tragedy must he a person of mixed 
character, has accordingly been justified by success. The 
problem that presents itself to Shakespeare critics is, 
How is this success to be accounted for? • In other 
words, how has Shakespeare managed to secure for a 
miscreant without a trace of better feeling, who has 
broken every law human and divine, a high degree o! 
tragic sympathy ? We feel no such sympathy when we 
read the records of Richard’s crimes as narrated by 
ancient chroniclers or modern historians. And yet there 
is no attempt on the part of the dramatist to conceal or 
palliate any of his enormities. 

In the first place it may be observed that, if we take 
the play in connexion with the pieces immediately pre¬ 
ceding, as the poet evidently intended it to be taken, it 
is apparent that Richard is not so much a single charac¬ 
ter as the representative of an age stricken with a sore 
moral disease. This is put clearly enough by the poet 
himself in the prologue with which the play opens. The 
civil wars had engendered a spirit of ferocity and sus- 
piciou But few of the Yorkist leaders were free from 
the stain of murder and the grossest treachery. More- 

* The remarks that follow are taken almost entirely from 
Kreyssig’s ‘ ‘ Vorlesungen. ’ ’ 
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over, the great dangers and hardships that they had 
gone through had produced in them a longing for 
enjoyment. “Pains,” says Bacon, “ask to he paid in 
pleasures,” and Shakespeare lets us clearly see that the 
king was not the only member of his party that lived a 
life of sensual indulgence. T\'"hen we look at Eichard 
from this point of view, as the embodiment of the spirit 
of a guilty age, a portion of his guilt as an individual 
may be said gesthetically, though not morally, to disap¬ 
pear. Schiller’s description of the functions of the tragic 
Muse is eminently applicable to this case: “ She sees 
men in the turmoil of life and imputes to e^dl stars the 
greater part of their guilt.” 

Moreover, while Eichard, as pursuing his own guilty 
objects, must be looked upon as the ally of Satan, he is, 
from another point of view, the divinely-aj^pointed 
scourge of a sinful generation. Eds mission may almost 
be compared to that of Hamlet, who exclaims in the 
bitterness of his soul:— 

“ Heaven hath pleased it so, 

To punish me with this and this with me, 

That I must be their scourge and minister.” 

With the exception of the two innocent princes, none 
of his victims excite our sympathy. “False, fleeting, per¬ 
jured ” Clarence was condemned by his own conscience 
before the- assassin’s dagger pierced Him, and the two 
murderers express in plain language the judgment passed 
by the general public on his conduct. The queen’s rela¬ 
tions had made themselves unpopular by the faults of 
'parvejius.* Nor were their hands altogether free from 

* Here too Shakespeare is true to history. See Gairdner’s 
Appendix A in his Life of Richard III., On the Unpopularity 
of the WoodviUes.” 
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the stain of innocent blood. They cannot help exclaim¬ 
ing when face to face vdth death, 

‘‘ Now Margaret’s curse is fall’n upon our heads 
For standing by when Richard stabb’d her sons.” 

The fate of the short-sighted but unscrupulous Hastings, 
who, when on his way to a death that he little antici¬ 
pates, exults in the execution of his enemies at Pomfret, 
and proposes to “ send some packing that yet think not 
on it,’' cannot excite our compassion.* ^Ye acknowledge 
the justice of the swift destruction ” that overtakes him. 
Buckingham is a Eichard vdthout his daring consistency 
and intellectual power. He thinks that he can pause on 
the slippery descent of crime as soon as he has gained 
the object of his ambition. It really would have been 
contrary to all poetical justice if this short-sighted tool of 
power had had any part in the introduction of a better 
order of things. All our sentiments of compassion are 
accordingly concentrated upon the fate of the two inno¬ 
cent princes. And yet we feel that their death con¬ 
tributes to bring about the higher purposes of Providence, 
as it alone renders possible the union of the two Eoses 
])y the marriage of Eichmond and Elizabeth, which dries 
up for ever the source of civil war. 

And here we may stop to consider the manner in 
which Shakespeare has dealt with this portion of his 
subject. He felt that it was impossible to represent the 
murder of the two princes upon the stage as that of 
Clarence is represented. Such a representation would 

^ It may be objected that Shakespeare is here following his 
authorities. Biit it must be remembered that he does not always 
sla^’ishly follow them, but departs from them when it serves his 
purpose. The form at any rate is Shakespeare’s. 
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have aroused lioiTor instead of pity. The catastrophe 
is accordingly ■withdra^^ui from our sight and merely 
narrated, as in C4reek tragedy. 

But the above considerations vroiild not account for the 
dramatic effect of this extraordinary character, if Shake¬ 
speare had not taken care to supply the want of the 
moral element in it by its only possible substitute, a pre¬ 
ponderating wealth of intellectual force. Eichard would 
really be intolerable from an aesthetic point of view if he 
did not excel all the characters that surround him in 
prudence, energy, and unscrupulous consistent nourage, 
quite as much as he surpasses them in ruthless cruelty 
and selfishness. 

It is principally by his supreme self-control that he 
proves himself to be the original and commanding spirit 
among his contemporaries. Though by nature perverse 
and sarcastic, capable of and disposed to the roughest 
\dolence, he continues to show himself the most subtle 
persevering master of flattery, as soon as he has formed 
his resolution and measured with his eye the distance 
that separates him from the throne. And here the con¬ 
trast between what he is and what it suits him at times 
to appear serves his turn admirably. 

“ Because I cannot flatter and speak fair, 

Smile in men’s faces, smooth, deceive and cog, 

Duck with French nods and apish courtesy, 

I must be held a rancorous enemy. 

Cannot a plain man live and think no harm, 

But thus his simple truth must be abused 
By silken, sly, insinuating Jacks ? ” 

It is lago over again, the “honest” \dllain, whose 
smile gains credit on account of the roughness of his 
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ordinary behaviour, so as to pass for genuine coin.* 
Thus he vuns over Anne, thus he entices the luxurious 
Edward into the net, thus the fickle Clarence, and 
Hastings the stupidly arrogant favourite. His intrigue 
to get the throne is really an admirable lesson in the ait 
of manufacturing a sham public opinion. We are re¬ 
minded of a scene from Eeineke Fuchswhen we see 
the fratricide come in, supported by two bishops, with 
his prayer-book in his hand, when he answers Bucking¬ 
ham’s bombastic speech vuth hypocritically evasive 
refusals, and at last allows the confession to be forced 
from him— 

“ I am .not made of stones, 

But penetrable to your kind entreats, 

Albeit against my conscience and my soul.” 

And who can help admiring the superior subtle 
humoiu vdth which he treats Buckingham, the ready 
tool of his ambition, who was as short-sighted as he was 
unscrupulous ? 

“ My other self, my counsel’s consistory, 

My oracle, my prophet! My dear cousin, 

I, like a child, will go by th^’' direction.” 

So he flatters the associate of his crimes, while he 
thoroughly sees through him, and makes use of him until 
the time comes to let the duke, who for the first time 
begins to hesitate and reflect, feel the frown of majesty. 

But the political puritan makes his master-stroke when 
he endeavours to wheedle out of her daughter the 

* I have always thought that Lord Macaulay was mistaken in 
looking upon lago as a typical Italian. His frankness is 
thoroughly English, or rather Teutonic. The age of the Tudors 
produced many Englishmen quite qualified 

“ To set the murderous Machiavel to school.” 
h 
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mother whom he has already robbed of her sons. In¬ 
stead of employing the brusque \dolence and fulsome 
flattery which captivated the young weak Anne, he 
approaches the experienced matron with the calm settled 
seriousness of the considerate man of business.* 

“ In her consists my happiness and thine ; 

Without her follows to this land and me, 

To thee, herself, and many a Christian soul, 

Death, desolation, ruin and decay ; 

It cannot he avoided but by this ; 

It wiU not be avoided but by this. 

Therefore, good mother, —I must call you so— 

Be the attorney of my love to her ; 

Plead what I \vill be, not what I have been; 

Kot my deserts, but what I will deserve; 

Urge the necessity and state of times, 

And be not peevish-fond in great designs.” 

So the vanity of the woman, the love of the'mother, 
lastly, too, patriotism and intelligent calculation of the 
probable result are used to support Richard’s proposal. 

Richard’s commanding intellect is combined with the 

* Critics seem to be agreed that it is difficult to justify either 
the scene with Anne or that with Elizabeth. The general 
opinion seems to he that Shakespeare’s personal experiences of 
the female sex influenced his delineation of female character in 
his earlier plays. This, however, is no justification from an 
artistic point of view. CEchselhiiuser maintains that Elizabeth’s 
consent is only feigned. It is difficult to understand how this 
view can he supported by Shakespeare’s text. The ordinary and 
obvious interpretation of the passage appears to be in accordance 
with history. Gairdner tells us that Elizabeth was really won 
over by Bichard. 

In the scene with Anne, Shakespeare admittedly departs from 
history. (See Notes on Act I., sc. 2.) She appears to have been 
long attached to Bichard. 
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most intrepid physical and moral courage. Moreover, 
he is absolutely sincere. He has thoroughly made an 
end of that miserable parody of the conscience which 
makes the meaner herd of criminals look for a kind of 
poor consolation in self-deception. A^Hien fortune begins 
to desert him, when gloomy cares cloud his intellect, and 
his mother’s curse makes lance and shield too heavy for 
him, then comes for him the fatal hour in which he 
remembers his crimes, not, as heretofore, with cool deter¬ 
mined defiance of the moral order of the world, but with 
anguish and horror. His conscience at last speaks ^\dth 
a thousand tongues— 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

Perjury, perjury, in the high’st degree ; 

Murder, stern murder, in the direst degree ; 

All several sins, all used in each degree, 

Throng to the bar, crying all, Guilty ! guilty ! 

I shall despair. There is no creature loves me ; 

And if I die, no soul shall pity me.” 

And yet he does not despair. His terrible demonic 
force shows itself in the decisive moment a match for all 
terrors of remorse and death. 

“ Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law! ” 

So he addresses his comrades without any subterfuge 
before the final battle; and when the momentous hour 
has really arrived, ^vith what Titanic power does the old 
battle-rage, tried on many a field, boil in the heart aban¬ 
doned by God and man, and flung back upon itself in 
terrible loneliness! * 

* Drake suggests that Milton may have caught from Shake¬ 
speare’s Richard III. many of the most striking features of his 
Satanic portrait.” 
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A thousand hearts are great Tritliin my bosom : 

Advance onr standards, set upon onr foes ; 

Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George, 

Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons ! 

Upon them ! Victory sits on our helms.” 

It is trae that Ricliard’s character is not calculated to 
awaken tragic pity, but it is almost too great to beg for 
it. "We cannot kelp fixing on the wary commanding 
statesman, on the intrepid kero, an eye that would turn 
away in disgust from stupid and cowardly wickedness. 
We have before us no tragic power in tke narrower 
sense, but tke terrible demonic accomplisker of a destiny 
tkat is tragic in tke highest sense of tke word, tke 
scourge appointed by God to chastise a race devoted to 
destruction by its ovm guilt, in tke fall of which not 
only tke old weatherbeaten trees, but even tke tender 
shoots must be destroyed in order tkat space may be 
cleared for a better order of things. This better order is 
rather symbolized than actually represented by Rich¬ 
mond,tke liniter of tke red and white roses, who 
was blessed by tke last king of tke House of Lan¬ 
caster. Tke cycle of guilt and atonement has nm its 
course, aU discords of confused party passion are at 
length reconciled in tke magnificent harmony of a proud 
and healthy national consciousness, tke painful experi¬ 
ences of human weakness and folly give place to a firm 
reliance upon tke moral government of tke world. • 

Tke only important character in tke drama, besides 

* The character of Henry VII. is idealized by Shakespeare, and 
placed in a far more favourable light than history warrants, per¬ 
haps to gratify Queen Eli^beth, as has been suggested. But it 
is also clear that dramatic exigences required such an ideali¬ 
zation. 
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Eichard, is Margaret. But sbe is not so much a charac¬ 
ter as an impersonation of avenging Nemesis/^ ^^Absolved 
from aU conditions of dramatic probability, vdtb the 
liberty of ghosts and lunatics, this incarnate curse of an 
evil and cruel time looks with the glassy eye of a spectre 
on the luxurious doings of the conquerors.'’ In some 
respects she resembles the chorus of the ancient drama, 
as she does not influence in any way the business of the 
play, but acts as an interpreter between the poet and the 
spectators. We seem also to discover a certain lyrical 
character in the scenes between her and the other ladies. 

The other personages of the drama have been suf¬ 
ficiently dealt -with in considering the character of 
Eichard, whose dupes or victims they are. 

I have already mentioned that in compiling the 
commentary I have had before me Mr. Staunton's 
facsimile of the first folio. I have derived much 
help from Schmidt’s ^SShakespeare Lexicon,” a book 
which should, I think, be in the hands of every In¬ 
dian student of Shakespeare. I have also made use of 
the editions of Wright, Eolfe, Delius, Singer, Dyce, 
Staunton, Grant White, and Boswell. My obligations 
to these- commentators will be abundantly manifested in 
the following pages. 

* For tte ckaracter of Margaret see the extract from Minto’s 
“ Characteristics of English Poets” in the note on iv. 4. 77. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 

King Edward the Fourth. 

Edward, Prince of Wales, afterwards ^ 

King Edward V., j- sous to the King. 

Richard, Duke of York, J 

George, Duke of Clarence, 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester, after- - brothers to the King. 

wards King Richard III., J 

A young Son of Clarence. 

Henry, Earl of Pdchmond, afterwards King Henry VII. 
Cardinal Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Thomas Rotherham, Archbishop of York. 

John Morton, Bishop of Ely. 

Duke of Buckingham. 

Duke op Korfolk. Earl of Surrey, his son. 

Earl Rivers, brother to Elizabeth. 

Marquis of Dorset and Lord Grey, sous to Elizabeth. 

Earl of Oxford. Lord Hastings. 

Lord Stanley, called also Earl of Derby. 

Lord Lovel. Sir Thomas Vaughan. 

Sir Richard Ratcliff. Sir William Catesby. 

Sir James Tyrrel. Sir James Blount. 

Sir Walter Herbert. 

Sir Robert Brakenbury. Lieutenant of the Tower. 
Christopher Urswick, a priest. Another Priest. 

Tressel and Berkeley, gentlemen attending on the Lady Anne. 
Lord Mayor of London. Sheriff of Wiltshire. 

Elizabeth, queen to Klmg Edward IV. 

Margaret, widow of King Henry VI. 

Duchess of York, mother to King Edward IV. 

Lady Anne, widow of Edward, Prince of Wales, son to King 
Henry VI. ; afterwards married to Richard. 

A young Daughter of Clarence (Margaret Plantagenet). 

Ghosts of those murdered by Richard III,, Lords and other 
Attendants ; a Pursuivant, Scrivener, Citizens, Murderers, 
Messengers, Soldiers, &c. 

Scene : E 7 igland . 
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KING EICHAED THE THIED. 

ACT L 

ScEiTB I. London. A street. 

Enter Eichard, Duke of Gloucester, solus. 
Glou. Now is the winter of onr discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York ; 

And all the clouds that lour’d upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wi’eaths; 

Our bruised arms hung up for monuments ; 

Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
Grim-visaged war hath smooth’d his wrinkled front; 
And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

But T, that am not shaped for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; 

I, that am rudely stamp’d, and want love’s majesty 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph ; 

I, that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 

Deform’d, iinfinish’d^ sent before my time 
€ 3 * 


10 


20 
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KING EICHARB THE THIRD. 


[act l 


Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them ; 

Why, I, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the time. 

Unless to spy my shadow in the sun 
And descant on mine own deformity : 

And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover, 

I'o entertain these fair well-spoken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain 30 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 

Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous, 

By dninken prophecies, libels and dreams, 

To set my brother Clarence and the king 
In deadly hate the one against the other : 

And if Edng Edward be as true and just 
As I am subtle, false and treacherous, 

This day should Clarence closely be mew’d up, 

About a prophecvj which says that G 

Of Edward’s heirs the murderer shall be. 40 

Dive, thoughts, down to my soul : here Clarence comes. 

Enter Clarence, guarded ^ and Brakenbury. 

Brother, good day : what means this armed guard 
That waits upon your grace ? 

Clar, ' His majesty, 

Tendering my person’s safety, hath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower. 

Olon, Upon what cause ? 

Otar. ■ Because my name is George. 

Glou. Alack, my lord, that fault is none of yours ; 

He should, for that, commit your godfathers : 

0, helike his majesty hath some intent 

That you shall be new-christen’d in the Tower. 50 

But what’s the matter, Clarence ? may I know ? 

Clar. Yea, Hichard, when I know ; for I protest 
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As yet I do not: but, as I can learn, 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams ; 

Amd from the cross-row plucks the letter G, 

And says a wizard told him that by G 
His issue disinherited should be ; 

Amd, for my name of George begins with G, 

It follows in his thought that I am he. 

These, as I learn, and such like toys as these 60 

Have moved his highness to commit me now. 

CfloiL Why, this it is, when men are ruled by women : 

^Tis not the king that sends you to the Tower ; 

My Lady Grey his wife, Clarence, ’tis she 
That tempers him to this extremity. 

Was it not she and that good man of worship, 

Anthony Woodville, her brother there, 

That made him send Lord Hastings to the Tower, 

From whence this present day he is deliver’d ? 

We are not safe, Clarence ; we are not safe. YO 

Clar. By heaven, I think there’s no man is secure 
But the queen’s kindred and night-walking heralds 
That trudge betwixt the king and Mistress Shore. 

Heard ye not what an humble suppliant 
Lord Hastings was to her for his delivery ? 

Qlou. Humbly complaining to her deity 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. 

I’ll tell you what; I think it is our way, 

If we will keep in favour with the king, 

To be her men and wear her livery : 80 

The jealous o’erworn widow and herself, 

Since that our brother dubb’d them gentlewomen, 

Are mighty gossips in this monarchy. 

BraJc. I beseech your graces both to pardon me ; 

His majesty hath straitly given in charge 
That no man shall have private conference, 

Of what degree soever, with his brother. 

Olou. Even so ; an’t please your worship, Brakenbury, 
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You may partake of anything we say : 

We speak no treason, man : we say the king 90 

Is wise and virtuous, and his noble queen 
Weil struck in years, fair, and not jealous ; 

We say that Shore’s wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, a bonny eye, a passing pleasing tongue ; 

And that the queen’s kindred are made gentlefolks : 

How say you, sir ? can you deny all this ? 

Brak. With this, my lord, myself have nought to do. 

Glou. Naught to do with Mistress Shore ! I tell thee, 
fellow, 

He that doth naught with her, excepting one, 

Were best he do it secretly, alone. 100 

Brak, What one, my lord ? 

Glou. Her husband, knave : wouldst thou betray me ? 
Brak. I beseech your grace to pardon me, and withal 
Forbear your conference with the noble duke. 

Clar. We know thy charge, Brakenbury, and will obey. 
Glou. We are the queen’s abjects, and must obey. 

Brother, farewell: I will unto the king ; 

And whatsoever you wdll employ me in. 

Were it to call King Edward’s widow sister, 

I will perform it to enfranchise you. ^ 110 

Meantime, this deep disgrace in brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. 

Glar. I know it pleaseth neither of us well. 

Glou. Well, your imprisonment shall not be long ; 

I will deliver you, or else lie for you : 

Meantime, have patience. 

Glar, I must perforce. Farewell. 

[Exeunt Clarence., Brakeiihury, and Guard. 
Glou. Go, tread the path that thou shalt ne’er return, 
Simple, plain Clarence ! I do love thee so. 

That I will shortly send thy soul to heaven, 

If heaven will take the present at our hands. 120 

But who comes here ? the new-deliverd Hastings ? 
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Filter Lord Hastings. 

HaM. Good time of day unto my gmcious lord ! 

Glou. As much, unto my good lord chamberlain ! 

Well are you welcome to the open air. 

How hath your lordship brook’d imprisonment ? 

Hast. With patience, noble lord, as prisoners must; 

But I shall live, my lord, to give them thanks 
That were the cause of my imprisonment. 

Glou. No doubt, no doubt ; and so shall Clarence too ; 

For they that were your enemies are his, 130 

And have prevail’d as much on him as you. 

Hast. More pity that the eagle should be mew’d, 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. 

Glou. What news abroad ? 

Hast. No news so bad abroad as this at home ; 

The king is sickly, weak and melancholy, 

And his physicians fear him mightily. 

Glou. Now, by Saint Paul, this news is bad indeed. 

O, he hath kept an evil diet long, 

And overmuch consumed his royal person : 140 

’Tis very grievous to be thought upon. 

What, is he in his bed ? 

Hast. He is. 

Glou. Go you before, and I will follow you. 

Hastings. 

He cannot live, I hope ; and must not die 

Till George be pack’d with post-horse up to heaven. 

I’ll in, to urge his hatred more to Clarence, 

With lies well steel’d with weighty arguments ; 

And, if I fail not in my deep intent, . 

Clarence hath not another day to live : 150 

Which done, God take King Edward to his mercy, 

And leave the world for me to bustle in ! 

For then I’ll marry Warwick’s youngest daughter. 

What though I kill’d her husband and her father ? 
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The readiest way to make the wench amends 
Is to become her husband and her father : 

The which will I; not all so much for lore 
As for another secret close intent, 

By marrying her which I must reach imto. 

But yet I run before my horse to market : 160 

Clarence still breathes : Edw^ard still lives and reigns : 

When they are gone, then must I count my gains. [Exit. 

ScE^JE II. The same. Another street. 

Enter the corpse of King Henry the Sixth, Gentlemen with 
halberds to guard it; Lady Anne being the mourner. 

Anne. Set down, set down your honourable load, 

If honour may be shrouded in a hearse, 

Whilst I awhile obsequiously lament 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaster. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 

Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster ! 

Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood ! 

Be it lawful that I invocate thy ghost, 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 

Wife to thy Edward, to thy slaughter’d son, 10 

Stabb’d by the selfsame hand that made these wounds ! 

Lo, in these windows that let forth thy life, 

I pour the helpless balm of my poor eyes. 

Cumed be the hand that made these fatal holes ! 

Cursed be the heart that had the heart to do it ! 

Cursed the blood that let this blood from hence ! 

More direful hap betide that hated wretch. 

That makes us wretched by the death of thee, 

Than I can wish to adders, spiders, toads, 

Or any creeping venom’d thing that lives ! 20 

If ever he have child, abortive be it, 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light, 

Whose ugly and unnatural aspect 
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Alay fright the hopeful mother at the view ; 

And that be heir to his unhappiness ! 

If ever he have wife, let her be made 

As miserable by the death of him 

A& I am made by my poor lord and thee ! 

Come, now towards Cliertsey with your holy load, 

Taken from Paul’s to be interred there ; 30 

And still, as you are weary of the \veight, ^ 

-Rest you, whiles I lament King Henry’s corse. 

Unier Gloucester. 

Gloii. Stay, you that bear the corse, and set it down. 

A%ne. What black magician conjures up this fiend, 

To stop devoted charitable deeds % 

Glou, Villains, set down the corse ; or, by Saint Paul, 

I’ll make a corse of him that disobeys. 

Ge?il My lord, stand back, and let the coflin pass. 

Glou. Unmanner’d dog ! stand thou, when I command : 
Advance thj^ halberd liigher than my breast, 40 

Or, by Saint Paul, I’ll strike thee to my foot, 

And spurn upon thee, beggar, for thy boldness. 

An?ie, What, do you tremble ? are you all afraid ? 

Alas, I blame you not; for you are mortal, 

And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil. 

Avaunt, thoiudreadful minister of hell ! 

Thou hadst but power over his mortal body, 

His soul thou canst not have ; therefore, be gone. 

GIo 26 . Sweet saint, for charity, be not so ciu-st. 

Amie. Foul devil, for God’s sake, hence, and trouble irs 
not; 50 

For thou hast made the happy earth thy hell, 

Fill’d it with cursing cries and deep exclaims. 

If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 

Behold this pattern of thy butcheries. 

O, gentlemen, see, see ! dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths and bleed afresh ! 
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Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity ; 

For ^tis thy presence that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells ; 

Thy deed, inhuman and unnatural, 60 

Provokes this deluge most unnatural. 

0 God, which this blood madest, revenge his death ! 

0 earth, which this blood drink’st, revenge his death ! 

Either heaven with lightning strike the murderer dead, 

Or earth, gape open wide and eat him quick, 

As thou dost swallow up this good king’s blood, 

Which his hell-govern’d arm hath butchered ! 

Glou. Lady, you know no rules of charity, 

Which renders good for bad, blessings for curses. 

Anne, Yiilain, thou know’st no law of God nor man : 70 

No beast so fierce but knows some touch of pity. 

Glon, But I know none, and therefore am no beast. 

Anne. O wonderful, when devils tell the truth ! 

Glou, More wonderful, when angels are so angry. 
Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman. 

Of these supposed evils, to give me leave, 

By circumstance, but to acquit myself. 

AnTie. Vouchsafe, defused infection of a man, 

For these known evils, but to give me leave, 

By circumstance, to curse thy cursed self. 80 

Glou. Fairer than tongue can name thee, let me have 
Some patient leisure to excuse myself. 

AnTie. Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canst make 
No excuse current, but to hang thyself. 

Glou, By such despair, I should accuse myself. 

AnTie . And, by despairing, shouldst thou stand excused ; 
For doing worthy vengeance on thyself, 

Which didst unworthy slaughter upon others. 

Glou. Say that I slew them not ? 

Amie. Why, then they are not dead : 

But dead they are, and, devilish slave, by thee. 90 

• Glou. 1 did not kill your husband. 
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Anne. Why, then he is alive. 

GloiL Nay, he is dead ; and slain by Edward’s hand. 

Anne. In thy foul throat thou iiest : Queen Margaret saw 
Thy murderous falchion smoking in his blood ; 

The which thou once didst bend against her breast, 

But that thy brothers beat aside the point. 

Glou. I was provoked by her slanderous tongue. 

Which laid their guilt upon my guiltless shoulders. 

Anne. Thou wast provoked by thy bloody mind, 

Which never dreamt on aught but butcheries : 100 

Didst thou not kill this king ? 

Glou. I gmut ye. 

Anne. Dost grant me, hedgehog ? then, God grant me too 
Thou mayst be damned for that wicked deed ! 

0, he \vas gentle, mild, and virtuous ! 

Glou. The fitter for the King of heaven, that hath him. 
Anne. He is in heaven, where thou shalt never come. 

Glou. Let him thank me, that holp to send him thither ; 
For he was fitter for that place than earth. 

Anne. And thou unfit for any place but hell. 

GIoxl Yes, one place else, if you will hear me name it. 110 
Anne. Some dungeon. 

Glou. Your bed-chamber. 

Anne. Ill rest betide the chamber whei’e tliou best! 

Glou. So will it, madam, till I lie with you. 

Anne. I hope so. 

Glou. I know so. But, gentle Lady Anne, 

To leave this keen encounter of our wits, 

And fall somewhat into a slower method, 

Is not the causer of the timeless deaths 
Of these Plantagenets, Henry and Edward, 

As blameful as the executioner ? 

Anne. Thou art the cause, and most accursed effect. 120 
Glou. Your beauty was the cause of that efiect; 

Your beauty, which did haunt me in my sleep 
To undertake the death of all the world, 

A 
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So I might live one hour in your sweet Ijosom. 

If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 

These nails should rend that beauty from my cheeks. 

These eyes could never endure sweet beauty's wreck; 
You should not blemisli it, if I stood by : 

As all the world is cheered by the sun, 

So I by that; it is my day, my life. 130 

Amie. Black night o’ei’shade thy day, and death thy life 1 
Glou. Curse not thyself, fair creature ; thou art both. 
Anne, I would I were, to be revenged on thee. 

Gloii. It is a quarrel most unnatural, 

To be revenged on him that lovetli you. 

Anne, It is a quarrel just and reasonable, 

To be revenged on him that slew my husband. 

Glou. He that bereft thee, lady, of thy husband, 

Did it to help thee to a better husband. 

Anne. His better doth not breathe upon the earth. 140 
Glou. He lives that loves thee better than he could. 
xinne. Name him. 

Glou. ^ Plantagenet. 

Anne. ^^hy, that was he. 

Glou. The selfsame name, but one of better nature. 

Anne. Where is he ? 

Glou. Here. sjntteth at Mm.'] 

Why dost thou spit at me ? * 

Anne. Would it were mortal poison, for thy sake ! 

Glou. Never came poison from so sweet a place. 

Anne. Never hung poison on a fouler toad. 

Out of my sight! thou dost infect my eyes. 

Glou. Thine eyes, sweet lad^q have infected mine. 150 
Anne. Would they were basilisks, to strike thee dead ! 
Glou. I would they were, that I might die at once ; 

For now they kill me with a living death. 

Those eyes of thine from mine have dmwn salt tears, 

Shamed their aspect with store of childish drops : 

These eyes, which never shed remorseful tear, 
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No, when niy father York and Edward wept, 

To hear the piteous moan that Rutland made 
When black-faced Oliiford shook his sword at him ; 

Nor when thy w’adike father, like a child, 160 

Told the sad story of my fathers death, 

And twenty times made pause to sob and weep, 

That all the standers-by had wet their cheeks, 

Like trees bedash’d with rain: in that sad time 
My manly eyes did scorn an humble tear ; 

And what these sorrows could not thence exhale, 

Thy beauty hath, and made them blind with weeping. 

I never sued to friend nor enemy ; 

My tongue could never learn sweet smoothing words ; 

But, now thy beauty is proposed my fee, 170 

My proud heart sues and prompts my tongue to speak. 

[_She looks scorn fidly at Mm. 
Teach not thy lips such scorn, for they were made 
For kissing, lady, not for such contempt. 

If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 

Lo, here I lend thee this sharp-pointed sword ; 

Which if thou please to hide in this true bosom, 

And let the soul forth that adoreth thee, 

I lay it naked to the deadly stroke, 

And humbly beg the death upon my knee. 

\_He lays his breast open : she offers at it with his sword. 
Nay, do not pause ; for I did kill King Henry, 180 

But ’tw'as thy beauty that provoked me. 

Nay, now dispatch ; ’twas I that stabb’d young Edward, 

But ’twas thy heavenly face that set me on. 

[//ere she lets fall the sivord. 
Take up the sword again, or take up me. 

Anne. Arise, dissembler : though I wish thy death, 

I will not be the executioner. 

Glou. Then bid me kill myself, and I will do it. 

Anne. I have already. 

Glou. Tush, that was in thy rage : 
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Speak it again, and, even with the word, 

That hand, which, for thy love, did kill thy love, 190 

Shall, for thy love, kill a far truer love ; 

To both their deaths thou shalt be accessaiT. 

Anne. I would I knew thy heart. 

Glou. ’Tis figured in my tongue. 

Anne. I fear me both are false. 

Glou. Then never man was true. 

Anne. Well, well, put up your sword. 

Glou. Say, then, my peace is made. 

Anne. That shall you know hereafter. 

Glou. But shall I live in hope ? 200 

Anne. All men,T hope, live so. 

Glou. Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 

Anne. To take is not to give. 

Glou. Look, how this ring encompasseth thy finger, 

Even so thy breast encloseth my poor heart ; 

Wear both of them, for both of them are thine. 

And if thy poor devoted suppliant may 
But beg one favour at thy gracious hand, 

Thou dost confirm his happiness for ever. 

Anne. What is it ? ’ 210 

Glou. That it would please thee leave these sad designs 
To him that hath more cause to be a mourner, 

And presently repair to Crosby Place ; 

Where, after I have solemnly iiiterr’d 
At Chertsey monastery this noble king. 

And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 

I will with all expedient duty see you : 

For divers unknown reasons, I beseech you, 

Grant me this boon. 

Anne. With all my heart; and much it joys me too, 220 
To see you are become so penitent. 

Tressel and Berkeley, go along with me. 

Glou. Bid me farewell. 

Anne. Tis more than you deserve ; 
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But since you teach me how to flatter you. 

Imagine I have said farewell already. 

[Exeunt Lady Anne^ Tressel^ and Berkeley. 
Glou. Sirs, take up the corse. 

Gent. Towards Chertsey, noble lord ? 

Glou. No, to Whitefriars ; there attend my coining. 

[Exeunt all hut Gloucester. 
Was ever woman in this humour w'oo’d ? 

Was ever woman in this humour won ? 

I’ll have her ; but I wdll not keep her long. 230 

What I I, that kill’d her husband and his father, 

To take her in her heart’s extremest hate, 

With curses in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 

The bleeding witness of her hatred by ; 

Having God, her conscience, and these bars against me. 

And I nothing to back my suit at all, 

But the plain devil and dissembling looks, 

And yet to win lier, all the world to nothing ! 

Ha: 

Hath she forgot already that brave prince, 240 

Edward, her lord, whom I, some three months since, 

Stabb’d in my angry mood at Te'wksbury ? 

A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 

Framed in the prodigality of nature. 

Young, valiant, wise, and, no doubt, right royal. 

The spacious world cannot again afford : 

And will she yet debase her eyes on me. 

That cropp’d the golden prime of this sweet prince, 

And made her widow to a woful bed ? 

On me, -whose all not equals Edward’s moiety ! 250 

On me, that halt and am unshapen thus ? 

My dukedom to a beggarly denier, 

I do mistake my person all this while : 

Upon ni}^ life, she finds, although I cannot, 

Myself to be a maiwellous proper man. 

I’ll be at charges for a looking-glass, ^ 
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And entertain some score or two of tailors, 

To study fashions to adoni my body : 

Since I am crept in favour with myself, 

I will maintain it with some little cost. 260 

But first Idl turn yon fellow in liis grave ; 

And then return lamenting to my love. 

Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 

That I may see my shadow as I pass. [Exit. 

Scene III. The palace. 

Enter Queen Elizabeth, Lord Rivers, and Lord Grey. 

Riv. Have patience, madam : tliere’s no doubt his majesty 
Will soon recover his accustomh health. 

Grej/. In that you brook it ill, it makes him worse : 
Therefore, for God's sake, entertain good comfoi’t, 

And cheer his grace with quick and merry words. 

Q. Eliz. If he were dead, what w'ould betide of me ? 

Riv. No other harm but loss of such a lord. 

Q. Eliz. The loss of such a lord includes all harm. 

Grey. The heavens have bless’d you with a goodly son, 

To be your comforter when he is gone. 10 

Q. Eliz. Oh, he is young, and his minority 
Is put unto the trust of Richard Gloucester, 

A man that loves not me, nor none of you. 

Riv. Is it concluded he shall be protector ? 

Q. Eliz. It is determined, not concluded yet: 

.But so it must be, if the king miscarry. 

Enter Buckingham and Derby. 

Grey. Here come the lords of Buckingham and Derby. 
Buck. Good time of day unto your royal grace ! 

Ber. God make your majesty joyful as you have been ! 

Q. Eliz. The Countess Richmond, good my Lord of Derby, 
To your good prayers will scarcely say amen. 21 

Yet, Derby, notwithstanding she’s your wdfe, 
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And loves not me, be yon, good lord, assured 
I hate not you for lier ])roiid arrogance. 

Der. I do beseech you, either not believe 
The envious slanders of her false accusers ; 

Or, if she be eaccused in true report, 

Bear with her weakness, which, I think, proceeds 
From wayward sickness, and no grounded malice. 

Riv. Saw 3 mu the king to-day, my Lord of Derby ? 30 

Der. But now the Duke of Buckingham and I 
Are come from visiting his majesty. 

Q. Eliz. What likelihood of his amendment, lords ? 

Biiclc. Madam, good hope ; his grace speaks cheerfully. 

Q, Eliz. God grant him health ! Did you confer with him? 
Buck. Madam, we did : he desires to make atonement 
Betwixt the Duke of Gloucester and your brothers, 

And betwixt them and my lord chamberlain ; 

And sent to warn them to his royal presence. 

Q. Eliz. Would all were well ! but that will never be : 40 
I fear our happiness is at the highest. 

Enter Gloucester, Hastings, and Dorset. 

Glou. They do me w-rong, and I will not endure it: 

Who are they that complain unto the king, 

That I, forsooth, am stem and love them not ? 

By holy Paul, they love his grace but lightly 
That fill his ears with such dissentious rumours. 

Because I cannot flatter and speak fair. 

Smile ill men’s faces, smooth, deceive and cog, 

Duck with French nods and apish courtesy, 

I must be held a rancorous enemy. 50 

Cannot a plain man live and think no harm. 

But thus his simple truth must be abused 
By silken, sly, insinuating Jacks ? 

Rio. To whom in all this presence speaks your grace ? 

Glou. To thee, that hast nor honesty nor grace. 

Wlien have I injured thee ? when done thee wrong ? 
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Or thee ? or thee ? or any of your faction ? 

A plague upon you all ! His royal person,— 

Whom God preserve better than you would wish !— 

Cannot be quiet scarce a breathing-while, 60 

But you must trouble him with lewd complaints. 

Q. Eliz, Brother of Gloucester, you mistake the matter. 
The king, of his own royal disposition, 

And not provoked by any suitor else ; 

Aiming, belike, at your interior hatred, 

'V\Tiicii in your outward actions shows itself 
Against my kindred, brothers, and myself. 

Makes him to send ; that thereby he may gather 
The ground of your ill-will, and so remove it. 

Gloit. I cannot tell: tli^^world^is grown so_ba^ 70 

That wrens make prey wdiere eagles dare not perch : 

Since every Jack became a gentleman, 

There’s many a gentle person made a Jack. 

^ Q. Eliz, Come, come, w^e know your meaning, brother 
Gloucester ; 

You envy my advancement and my friends’: 

God grant we never may have need of you 1 

Glou, Meantime, God grants that w^e have need of you : 
Our brother is imprison’d by your means, 

Myself disgraced, and the nobility 

Held in contempt; w^hilst many fair promotions 80 

Are daily given to ennoble those 

That scarce, some two days since, w^ere wortli a noble. 

§. Eliz. By him that mised me to this careful height 
From that contented hap which I enjoy’d, 

I never did incense his majesty 

Against the Duke of Clarence, but have been 

An earnest advocate to plead for him. 

My lord, you do me shameful injury, 

Falsely to draw me in these vile suspects. 

Glou. You may deny that you were not the cause 90 
Of my Lord Hastings’ late imprisonment. 
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Riv. She may, my lord, for— 

Glou. She may, Lord Rivers ! ^diy, who knows not so ? 
She may do more, sir, than denying that: 

She may help you to many fair preferments, 

And then deny her aiding hand therein, 

And lay those honours on your high deserts. 

Wliat may she not ? She may, yea, marry, may she,— 

Riv. What, marry, may she ? 

Glou. What, marry, may she I marry with a king, 100 
A bachelor, a handsome stripling too ; 

I wis your grandam had a worser match. 

Q. Eliz. My Lord of Gloucester, I have too long borne 
Your blunt upbraidings and your bitter scoffs : 

By heaven, I will acquaint his majesty 
With those gross taunts I often have endured. 

I had rather be a country servant-maid 
Than a great queen, with this condition. 

To be thus taunted, scorn’d, and baited at: 

Enter Queen Margaret, heldncl. 

Small joy have I in being England’s queen. 110 

Q. Mar. And lessen’d be that small, God, I beseech thee I 
Thy honour, state and seat is due to me. 

Glou. What I threat you me wuth telling of the king ? 

Tell him, and spare not : look, what I have said 
I will avouch in presence of the king : 

I dare adventure to be sent to the Tower. 

’Tis time to speak ; my pains are quite forgot. 

Q. Mar. Out, devil ! I remember them too well: 

Thou slowest my husband Henry in the Tower, 

And Edward, my poor son, at Tew’ksbury. 120 

Glou. Ere you w’-ere queen, yea, or your husband king, 

I w'as a pack-horse in his great alhiirs ; 

A weeder-out of his proud adversaries, 

A liberal rewarder of his friends ; 

To'royalise his blood I spilt mine own. 
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Q. 3f(V\ \ ea, and niueli better Ijlood than liis or thine. 
Glou. Ill all which time you and your husband Grey 
AVere factious for the house of Lancaster : 

And, Hirers, so were you. AA^as not your liusband 
In Margaret's battle at Saint Alban's slain ? 130 

Let me put in your minds, if you forget, 

AA'hat you have lieeii ere now, and what you are ; 

AA^ithal, what I have been, and what I am. 

Q. Mar, A murderous villain, and so still thou art. 

Gloii. Poor Clarence did forsake his father, AA'arwick ; 

Yea, and forswore himself,—which Jesu pardon I— 

Q, Maj\ Which God revenge I 

Gloic. To fight on Edward s party for the crown ; 

And for his meed, poor lord, he is mew'd \\]\ 

I would to God my heart -were flint, like Edward's ; 140 

Or Edward’s soft and pitiful, like mine : 

I^am to' ^ r-bj]di-gk^Ir>n1ic;p foy tin's world . 

Q. Mar, Hie thee to hell for shame, and leave the world, 
Thou cacodemon I there thy kingdom is. 

IJiv. My Lord of Gloucester, in those busy days 
AYhich here you urge to prove us enemies, 

AVe followed then our lord, our lawfid king : 

So should we you, if you should be our king. 

GloiL If I should be I I had rather be a pedlar : 

Far be it from my heart, the thought of it ! 150 

Q, Eliz. As little joy, my lord, as you suppose 
You should enjoy, were you this country’s king, 

As little joy may you suppose in me, 

That I enjoy, being the queen thereof. 

Q, Mar. A little joy enjoys the queen thereof ; 

For I am she, and altogether joyless. 

I can no longer hold me patient, \_Advancitig. 

Hear me, you wrangling pimtes, that fall out 
•In sharing that which you have pill’d from me 1 
AYliicli of you trembles not that looks on me ? 160 

If mot, that, I being queen, you bow like subjects. 
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Yet that, by you deposed, you quake like rebels ? 

0 gentle villain, do not turn away ! 

GloiL Foul wrinkled witch, what makest thou in niy 
sight ? 

Q. Mar, But repetition of what thou hast marrd ; 

That will I make before I let thee go. 

Glou. "Wert thou not banished on pain of death ? 

Q. Mar. I was ; but I do find more pain in banishment 
Than death can yield me here by my abode. 

A husband and a son thou owest to^me ; 170 

And thou a kingdom ; all of you allegiance : 

The sorrow that I have, by right is yours, 

And all the pleasures 3 "ou usurp are mine. 

Glou. The curse my noble father laid on thee, 

When thou didst crown his warlike brows with paper 
And with thy scorns drew'st rivers from his eyes, 

And then, to dry them, gavest the duke a clout 
Steep’d in the faultless blood of pretty Rutland,— 

His curses, then from bitterness of soul 

Denounced against thee, are all fall’n up'ii thee ; 180 

And God, not w'e, hath plagued thy bloody deed. 

Q. Elis. So just is God, to right the innocent, 
flast. 0, ’twas the foulest deed to slay that babe, 

^nd the most merciless that e’er was heard of ! 

Riv. Tyrants themselves wept when it w^as reported. 

Dor. No man but prophesied revenge for it. 

Buclc. Northumberland, then present, wept to see it, 

Q. Mar. What! were you snarling all before I came. 
Ready to catch each other by the throat, 

And turn you all your hatred now on me ? 190 

Did York’s dread curse prevail so much with heaven 
That Henry’s death, my lovely Edward’s death, 

Their kingdom’s loss, my wofnl banishment. 

Could all but answer for that peevish bi'at ? 

Can curses pierce the clouds and enter heaven ? 

Why, then, give way, dnll clouds, to my quick curses t 
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If not l>y Avar, by .surfeit die your king, 

As ours by murder, to make him a king I 
Edward tliy son, which now is Prince of Wales, 

For Edward my son, which was Prince of Wales, 200 

Die in his youth by like untimely violence 1 
Thyself a queen, for me that was a queen, 

Outlive thy glory, like my wretched self ! 

Long inayst thou live to wail thy children’s loss ; 

And see another, as I see thee now, 

Deck’d in thy rights, as thou art stall’d in mine 1 
Long die thy happy days before thy death ; 

And, after many lengthen’d hours of grief, 

Die neither mother, wife, nor England’s queen I 

Divers and Dorset, you were standers by, 210 

And so wast thou, Lord Hastings, when my son 

AVas stabh’d with bloody daggers : God, I pray him, 

That none of you may live your natural age, 

But by some unlook’d accident cut off 1 

Glou. Have done thy charm, thou hateful wither’d hag I 
Q. 3Ia?\ And leave out thee ? stay, dog, for thou shalt hear 
me. 

If heaven have any grievous plague in store 
Exceeding those that I can wish upon thee, 

0, let them keep it till thy sins be ripe. 

And then hurl down their indignation 220 

On thee, the troubler of the poor world’s peace ! 

The worm of conscience still begnaw thy soul I - 
Tliy friends suspect for traitors while thou livest. 

And take deep traitors for thy dearest friends ! 

No sleep close up that deadly eye of thine, 

Unless it be whilst some tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils ! 

Thou elvish-mark’d, abortive, rooting hog ! 

Thou that was seal’d in thy nativity 
The slave of nature and the son of hell 1 
Thou slander of thy mothers heavy womb I 
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Thou loathed issue of thy father s loins ! 

Thou rag of honour ! thou detested— 

Glou. Margaret. 

Q. Mar, Richard I 

Glou. Ha I 

Q. Mar. I call thee not. 

Glou. I cry thee mercy then, for I had thought 
That thou hadst call'd me all these bitter names. 

Q. Mar. Why, so I did ; but lookR for no reply. 

O, let me make the period to my curse ! 

Glou. ’Tis done by me, and ends in ‘ Margaret.'' 

Q. Eliz. Thus have 3*011 Imeatlied your curse against 3 'our- 
self. . 240 

Mar. Poor painted cpieen, vain Nourish of my fortune 1 
Wh}" strew’st thou sugar on that bottled spider, 

Whose deadly web eiisnareth thee about ? 

Pool, fool ! thou whet’st a knife to kill tln^self. 

The time will come wdien thou shalt wish for me 
To help thee curse that poisonous buiich-back’d toad. 

Ha&t. False-boding woman, end th}' fiuntic curse, 

Lest to thy harm thou move our patience. 

Q. Mar. Foul shame upon 3 * 011 ! 3*011 have all moved mine. 
Riv. Were 3 ^ou well served, 3 *ou would be taught 3 * 0111 * 
duty. 250 

Q. Mar. To serve me well, you all should do me diiti*, 
Teach me to be y-our queen, and you my* subjects : 

O, serve me w*ell, and teach yourselves that duty ! 

Bor. Dispute not with her ; she is lunatic. 

§. Mar. Peace, master marquess, 3 *ou are malapert: 

Your fire-new stamp of honour is scarce current. 

O, that your young nobility could judge 
What Twere to lose it, and be miserable ! 

They that stand high have many blasts to shake them ; 

And if they fall, they dash themselves to pieces. 260 

Glou. Good counsel, marry : learn it, learn it, marquess. 
Dor. It toucheth you, my lord, as much as me. 
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OloiL Yea, and niucli more : but I ^yas born so liigL, 

Our aery buildetli in tlie cedar’s top, 

And dallies with the wind and scorns the sun. 

Q. Mar. And turns the sun to shade ; alas ! alas ! 

Witness my son, now in the shade of death ; 

Whose bright out-shining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkness folded up. 

Your aery buildetli in our aery’s nest. 270 

O God, that seest it, do not suffer it; 

As it was won with blood, lost be it so ! 

Buck. Have done I for shame, if not for charity. 

Q. Mar. Urge neither charity nor shame to me : 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And shamefully by you my hopes are butcher’d. 

My charity is outrage, life my shame ; 

And in that shame still live my sorrow’s rage I 
Buck. Have done, have done. 

Q. Mar. 0 princely Buckingham, I’ll ki<s thy hand, 280 
In sign of league and amity -with, thee : 

Now fair befal thee and thy noble house ! 

Thy garments are not spotted with our blood, 

Nor thou within the compass of my curse. 

Buck. Nor no one here ; for curses never pass. 

The lips of those that breathe them in the air. 

Q. Mar. I’ll not believe Tout they ascend the sky, 

And there awake God’s gentle-sleeping peace. 

O Buckingham, take heed of yonder dog ! 

Look, when he fawns, he bites ; and when he bites, 290 
His venom tooth will 'rnnkle to the death : 

‘Have not to do with him, beware of him ; 

Sin, death, and hell have set their marks on him, 

And all their ministers attend on him. 

Qloii. What doth she say, my Lord of Buckingham ? 

Buck. Nothing that I respect, my gracious lord. 

§. Mar. What, dost thou scorn me for my gentle counsel ? 
And soothe the devil that I warn thee from ? 
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O, but remember this another daVj 

When he shali split thv very heart with sorrow, 300 

And say poor Margaret was a prophetess I 
Live each of you the subjects to his hate, 

And he to yours, and all of you to God’s ! \^Exit. 

Hast. My hair doth stand on end to hear her curses. 

Riv. And so doth mine : I muse wliy site’s at liberty. 

Glou. I cannot blame her : by God’s holy mother, 

She hath had too much wrong ; and I repent 
My part thereof that I have done to her. 

Q. Eliz. I never did her any, to my knowledge. 

OloiL But you have all the vantage of her wrong. 310 
I was too hot to do somebody good, 

That is too cold in thinking of it now. 

Marry, as for Clarence, he is well repaid ; 

He is frank’d up to fatting for his pains ; 

God pardon them that are the cause of it ! 

Riv. A virtuous and a C-hristian-like conclusion, 

To pray for them that have done scathe to us. 

GloiL So do I ever : [.l.szWd] being well advised. 

For had I cursed now, I had cursed myself. 

Enter Catesey. 

Cates. Madam, his majesty doth call for you ; 320 

And for your gmce ; and ^mu, my noble lords. 

Q. Eliz. Oatesby, we come. Lords, will you go with us? 
Riv. Madam, we ^^>ill attend your grace. 

[Exeunt all hut Gloucester. 
Glou. I do the wrong, and first begin to brawl. 

The secret mischiefs that I set abroach 
I lay unto the grievous charge of others. 

Clarence, whom I, indeed, have laid in darkness, 

I do beweep to many simple gulls ; 

Namely, to Hastings, Derby, Buckingham ; 

And say it is the queen and her allies 
That stir the kfng against the duke my brother. 


330 
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Now, they believe it; and withal wfiet me 
To be revenged on Rivers, Vaughan, Grey : 

But then I sigh ; and, with a piece of scripture, 

Tell them that God bids us do good for evil: 

And thus I clothe my naked villany 
With old odd ends stolen out of holy writ; 

And seem a saint, when most I play the devil. 

. Enter tico Murderers. 

But, soft 1 here come my executioners. 

How now, my hardy, stout resolved mates ! 340 

Are you now going to dispatch this deed ? 

First Mitrd. We are, my lord; and come to have the wari’ant, 
That we may be admitted where he is. 

Gloit. Well thought upon ; I have it here about me. 

[Gives the warrant. 

When you have done, repair to Crosby Place. 

But, sirs, be sudden in the execution, 

Withal obdurate, do not hear him plead ; 

For Clarence is well-spoken, and j^erhaps' 

May move your hearts to pity, if you mark him. 

First M^trd. Tush 1 350 

Fear not, my lord, we will not stand to pmte ; 

Talkers are no goo d doers : be assured 
We come to use oiir hands and not our tongues. 

Gloit. Your eyes drop millstones, when fools’ eyes drop 
tears: 

I like you, lads ; about your business straight; 

Go, go, dispatch. 

Fv'st 2[urd. We will, my noble lord. [^Exeunt. 

Scene IV. London. The Tower. 

Enter Clahence and Brakenburt. 

Bral'. Why looks your grace so heavily to-day ? 

Clar. O, I have pass’d a miserable night, 
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So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams, 

That, as I am a Christian faithful man, 

I would not spend another such a night, 

Though ’twere to buy a world of happy days, 

So full of dismal terror was the time ! 

Brak, What was your dream ? I long to hear you tell it. 

Clar. Methoughts that I had broken from the Tower, 

And was embark’d to cross to Burgundy ; 10 

And, in my company, my brother Gloucester ; 

Who from my cabin tempted me to Avalk 

Upon the hatches : thence we look’d toward England, 

And cited up a thousand fearful times. 

During the wars of York and Lancaster 
That had befall’n us. As we paced along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methought that Gloucester stumbled ; and, in falling, 

Struck me, tliat thought to stay him, overboard, 

Into the tumbling billows of the main. ‘ 20 

Lord, Lord ! methought, what pain it was to drown ! 

What dreadful noise of waters in mine ears ! 

What ugly sights of death within mine eyes 1 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 

Ten thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon ; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels. 

All scatter’d in the bottom of the sea : 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls ; and, in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 30 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

Which ■woo’d the slimy bottom of the deej). 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay scatter’d by. 

Bralc. Had you such leisure in the time of death 
To gaze upon the secrets of the deep ? 

Clar. Methought I had ; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost: but still the envious flood 
Kept in my soul, and wmuld not let it forth 

B 
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To seek the empty, vast and wandering air ; 

But sniother’d it within my panting bulk, 40 

Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

Brak. Awaked you not with this sore agony ? 

Clar. 0, no, niy dream was lengthen’d after life ; 

0, then began the tempest to my soul, 

Who pass’d, methought, the melancholy flood, 

With that grim ferryman which poets widte of, 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my sti'anger soul 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick ; 

Who cried aloud, ‘ WTiat scourge for perjury 50 

Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence ? ’ 

And so he vanish’d : then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood ; and he squeak’d out aloud, 

' Clarence is come ; false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 

That stabb’d me in the field by Tewksbury ; 

.Seize on him, Euries, take him to your torments 1’ 

With that, methoughts, a legion of foul fiends 

Environ’d me about, and howled in mine ears 

Such hideous cries, that with the very noise 60 

I trembling waked, and for a season after 

Could not believe but that I was in hell, 

Such terrible impression made the dream. 

Brah. No marvel, my lord, though it affrighted you ; 

I promise you, I am afraid to hear you tell it. 

Clar, 0 Brakenbury, I have done those things, 

Which now bear evidence against my soul, 

For Edward’s sake ; and see how he requites me ! 

O Grod ! if my deep prayers cannot appease thee. 

But thou wilt be avenged on my misdeeds, *70 

Yet execute thy wrath in me alone, 

O, spare my guiltless wife and my poor children ! 

I pray thee, gentle keeper, stay by me ; 

My soul is heavy, and I fain v/ould sleep. 
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Bmlc, I Y'ill, my lord ; God give your grace good rest! 

[Clarence sleeps. 

Sorrow breaks seasons and reposing hours, 

Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide night. 

Princes have but their titles for their glories, 

An outward honour for an inward toil; 

And, for unfelt imagination, 80 

They often feel a world of restless cares : 

So that, betwixt their titles and low names. 

There’s nothing differs but the outward fame. 


Ente?' the Uco Murderers. 

First Murd, Ho I who’s here ? 

Brah In God’s name wdiat are you, and how came you 
hither ? 

First Murd. I would speak with Clarence and I came 
hither on my legs. 

Brah. Yea, are yoii so brief ? 

Sec. Murd. 0 sir, it is _ better to b e brief than tedious. 
Shew him our commission ; talk no more. 91 

[Brahenhm'y reads it. 

Brah. I am, in this, commanded to deliver 
The noble Duke of Clarence to your hands : 

I will not reason what is meant hereby, 

Because I will be guiltless of the meaning. 

Here ai'e the keys, there sits the duke asleep : 

I’ll to the king ; and signify to him 
Tliat thus I have resign’d my charge to you. 

First Murd. Do so, it is a point of wisdom: fare you well. 

[Earit Brahenhury. 

Sec. Murd. What, shall we stab him as lie sleeps ? 100 

First Murd. Ho ; then he will say ’twas done cowardly, 
when he wakes. 

Sec. Murd. When he wakes! why, fool, he shall never wake 
till the judgement-day. 
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First Miu'd, Why, then he will say we stabbed him sleeping. 

Sec. Murd. The urging of that word ^ judgement^ hath bred 
a kind of remorse in me. 

First Murd. What, art thou afi'aid ’? 

Sec. Murd. Not to kill him, having a warrant for it; but 
to be damned for killing him, from which no warmnt can 
defend us. Ill 

First Murd. I thought thou hadst been resolute. 

Sec. Murd. So I am, to let him live. 

First Murd. Back to the Duke of Gloucester, tell him so. 

Sec. Murd. I pray thee, stay a while: I hope my holy 
humour will change ; ’twas wont to hold me but while one 
would tell twenty. 

First Murd. How dost thou feel thyself now ? 

Sec. Murd. ’Faith, some certain dregs of conscience are yet 
within me. 120 

First Murd. Remember our reward, when the deed is done. 

Sec. Murd. ’Zounds, he dies ; I had forgot the rew^ard. 

First Murd. W here is thv conscience now ? 

Sec. Murd. l ^the Duke of Gloucester’s purse . 

First Murd. So when he opens his pui'se to give us our 
reward, thy conscience flies out. 

Sec. Murd. Let it go ; there’s few or none wdll entertain it. 

First Murd. How if it come to thee again ? 128 

Sec. Murd. I’ll not meddle with it : it is a dangerous 
%hing : it makes a man a coward : a man cannot steal, but it 
accuseth him ; he cannot swear, but it checks him ; he 
cannot lie with his neiglibour’s wife, but it detects him ; ’tis 
a blushing shamefast spirit that mutinies in a man’s bosom ; 
it fills one full of obstacles : it made me once restore a purse 
of gold that I found ; it beggars any man that keeps it: it 
is turned out of all towns and cities for a dangerous thing ; 
and every man that means to live well endeavours to trust 
to himself and to live without it. 

First Mxtrd. ’Zounds, it is even now at my elbow% persuad¬ 
ing me not to kill the duke. 140 
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Sec. Miird. Take tlie devil in thy mind, and believe him 
not: he would insinuate with thee but to make thee sigh. 

First Murd. Tut, I am strong-framed, he cannot prevail 
with me, I warmiit thee. 

Sec. Mitrd. Spoke like a tall fellow that respects his 
reputation= Come, shall we to this gear ? 

First Mtird. Take him over the costard with the hilts of 
thy sword, and then we will chop him in the malmsey-butt 
in the next room. 

Sec. Murd. O excellent device I make a sop of him. 150 
First Murd. Hark ! he stirs : shall I strike ? 

Sec. Murd. No, first let’s reason with him. 

Clar. Wliere art thou, keeper ? give me a cup of wine. 

Sec. Murd. You shall have wine enough, my lord, anon. 
Clar. In God’s name, what art thou ? 

Sec. Mur L A man, as you are. 

Clar. But not, as I am. royal. . 

Sec. Murd. pJJL you, as we are, loval^. 

Clar. Thy voice is thunder, but thy looks are humble. 

Sec. Murd. voice is now the jxing’s, my looks_mine_own. 
Clar. How darkly and how deadly dost thou speak I 161 
Your eyes do menace me : why look you pale ? 

Who sent you hither ? WTierefore do you come ? 

Both. To, to, to— 

Clar. To murder me ? 

Both. Ay, ay. 

Clar. You scarcely have the hearts to tell me so, 

And therefore cannot have the hearts to do it. 

Wherein, my friends, have I offended you ? 

First Murd. Offended us you have not, but the king. 170 
Clar. I shall be reconciled to him again. 

Sec. Murd. Never, my lord ; therefore prepare to die. 

Clar. Are you call’d forth from out a world of men 
To slay the innocent ? What is my offence ? 

Where are the evidence that do accuse me ? 

What lawful quest have given their verdict up 
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Unto the frowning judge ? or who pronounced 
The bitter sentence of poor Clarence’ death ? 

Before I be convict by course of law, 

To threaten me with death is most uniaAvful. ISO 

I charge you, as you hope to have redemption 
By Christ’s dear blood shed for our grievous sins, 

That you depart and lay no hands on me : 

The deed you undertake is damnable. 

Fh'st Murd, Wliat we will do, we do upon command. 

Sec. Murd. And he that hath commanded is the king. 

Clar. Erroneous vassal ! the great King of kings 
Hath in the tables of his law commanded 
That thou shalt do no murder : and wilt thou, then, 

Spurn at his edict and fulfil a man’s ? 190 

Take heed : for he holds vengeance in his hands, 

To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 

Sec. ^furd. And that same vengeance doth he hurl on thee, 
For false forsw^eariug and for murder too : * 

Thou didst receive the holy sacrament, 

To fight in quarrel of the house of Lancaster. 

First Murd. And, like a traitor to the name of God, 

Didst break that vow ; and with thy treacherous blade 
Unrip’dst the bowels of thy sovereign’s son. 199 

Sec. Murd. Whom thou wert sworn to cherish and defend. 
First Murd. How canst thou urge God’s dreadful law to us, 
When thou hast broke it in so dear degree ? 

Clar. Adas ! for whose sake did I that ill deed ? 

For Edward, for my brother, for his sake : 

Wliy, sirs. 

He sends ye not to murder me for this ; 

For ill this sin he is as deep as T. 

If God will be revenged for this deed, 

0, know you yet, he doth it publicly : 

Take not the quarrel from his powerful arm ; 210 

He needs no indirect nor lawless course 
To cut off those that have offended him. 
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First Murd. Who made thee, then, a bloody minister, 
When gallant-springing brave Plantagenet, 

That princely novice, was struck dead by thee ? 

Clar. My brother’s love, the devil, and my rage. 

First Murd. Thy brother’s love, our duty, and thy fault, 
Provoke us hither now to slaughter thee. 

Clar. Oh, if you love my brother, hate not me ; 

I am his brother, and I love him well. 220 

If you be hired for meed, go back again, 

[And I will send you to my brother Gloucester, 

Who shall reward you better for my life 
Than Edward will for tidings of my death. 

Sec. Murd. You are deceived, your brother Gloucester 
hates you. 

Clar. 0, no, he loves me, and he holds me dear : 

Go you to him from me. 

Both. Ay, so we will. 

. Clar. Tell him, when that our princely father York 
Bless’d his three sons with his victorious arm. 

And charged us from his soul to love each other, 230 

He little thought of this divided fiiendship : 

Bid Gloucester think of this, and he will weep. 

First Murd. Ay, millstones ; as he lesson’d us to -weep. 
Clar. O, do not slander him, for he is kind. 

First Murd. Right, 

As snow in harvest. Thou deceivest thyself : 

Tis he that sent us hither now to slaughter tliee. 

Clar. It cannot be ; for when I parted with him, 

He hugg’d me in his arms, and swore, with sobs, 

That he would labour my delivery. 240 

Sec. Murd. Why, so he doth, now he deliv'ers thee 
From this world’s thraldom to the joys of heaven. 

First Murd. Make peace with God, for you must die, my lord. 
Clar. Hast thou that holy feeling in thy soul. 

To counsel me to make my peace with God, 

And art thou yet to thy own soul so blind, 
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That thou wilt war with God by murdering me ? 

Ah, sirs, consider, he that set you on 
To do this deed will hate you for the deed. 

Sec. Miu'd. What shall we do ? 

Clar. Eelent, and save your souls. 

First Murd. Eelent I Tis cowardly and womanish. 251 
Clar. Not to relent is beastly, savage, devilish. 

"Which of you, if you were a prince's son, 

Being pent from libert}’-, as I am now. 

If Gvo such murderers as yourselves came to you. 

Would not entreat for life ? 

My friend, I spy some pity in thy looks ; 

0, if thine eye be not a flatterer. 

Come thou on m\* side, and entreat for me, 

As you would beg, were you in my distress : 26C 

A begging prince what beggar pities not ? 

Sec. Murd. Look behind you, my lord. 

First Murd. Take that, and that: if all this v.dll not do, 

him. 

' I’ll drown you in the malmsey-butt within. \_E.'cit with the body. 

Sec. Murd. A bloody deed, and desperately dispatch’d i 
How fain, like Pilate, would I wrash my hands 
Of this most grievous guilty murder done ! 

Re-enter First Murderer. 

First Murd. How now ! what mean’st thou, that thou 
help’st me not ? 

By heavens, the duke shall know^ how^ slack thou art! 

Sec. Murd. I would he knew that I had saved his brother! 
Take thou the fee, and tell him wLat I say ; 271 

For I repent me that the duke is slain. \^Exit. 

First Murd. So do not I: go, coward as thou art. 

Now must I Iiide his body in some hole, 

Until the duke take order for his burial .* 

And when I have my meed, I must away ; 

For this will out, and here I must not stay. ]_Exit. 
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ACT IT. 

Scene I. London. Tho pcdace. 

Flourish. Enter King Edwaed sicl\ Queen Elizabeth, 
Dorset, Rivers, Hastings, Buckingham!, Grey, and 
others. 

K. Edw. AVliy, so : now have I done a good day's work : 
You peers, continue this united league : 

I every day expect an embassage 
From niy Redeemer to redeem me hence ; 

And now in peace my soul shall part to heaven. 

Since I have set my friends at peace on earth. 

Rivers and Hastings, take each other's hand ; 

Dissemble not your hatred, swear your love. 

Liiv. By heaven, my heart is purged from grudging hate ; 
And with my hand I seal my time heart’s love. 10 

Hast. So thrive I, as I trub^ swear the like ! 

K. Edio. Take heed you dally not before your king ; 

Lest he that is the supreme King of kings 
Confound your hidden falsehood, and award 
Either of you to be the other’s end. 

Hast. So prosper I, as I swear perfect love 1 
Riv. And I, as I love Hastings witli liiy heart 1 
K, Edw. Madam, yourself are not exempt in this, 

Nor your son Dorset, Buckingham, nor you ; 

You have been factious one against the other. 20 

Wife, love Lord Hastings, let him kiss your hand ; 

And what you do, do it unfeignedly. 

Q. Eliz. Here, Hastings ; I will never more remember 
Our former hatred, so thrive I and mine ! 

K. Edw. Doiset, embrace him ; Hastings, love lord mar¬ 
quess. 

Dor. This interchange of love, I here protest, 

L^poii my part shall be unviolable. 

Hcbst. And so swear I, my lord. snihrace. 
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Ju EdvA jSTow, princely Buckiiighaiiij seal thou this league 
With thy embraceiueiits to my wife’s allieSj 30 

And make me happy in your unity. 

Buck, Wheiievar Buckingham doth turn his hate 
On you or yours [to the Quee7i\^ but with all duteous love 
Doth cherish you and yours, God punish me 
With hate in those where I expect most love ! 

When I have most need to employ a friend, 

And most assured that he is a friend, 

Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 

Be he unto me 1 this do I beg of God, 

When I am cold in zeal to you or yours. [Tkejj embrace. 40 
K. Edio, A pleasing cordial, princely Buckingham, 

Is this thy vow unto my sickly heart. 

There ‘wanteth now our brother Gloucester here, 

To make the perfect period of this peace. 

Biich And, in good time, here comes the noble duke. 

Enter Gloucester. 

Glon. Good morrow to my sovereign king and queen ; 
And, princely peers, a happy time of day ! 

K. Edv). Happy, indeed, as w-e have spent the day. 
Brother, we have done deeds of charity ; 

Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate, 50 

Between these swelling wrong-incensed peers. 

GlotL A blessed labour, my most sovereign liege : 

Amongst this princely heap, if any here, 

By false intelligence, or wrong surmise, 

Hold me a foe ; 

If I unwittingly, or in my rage, 

Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this presence, I desire 
To reconcile me to his friendly peace : 

’Tis death to me to be at enmity ; 60 

I hate it, and desire all good men’s love. 

First, madam, I entreat true peace of you, 
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Whicli I will purchase with niy duteous service ; 

Of you, my noble cousin Buckingham, 

If ever any grudge were lodged between us ; 

Of you, Lord Rivers, and, Lord Grey, of you ; 

That ail without desert have frown’d on me ; 

Dukes, earls, lords, gentlemen ; indeed, of all. 

I do not know that Englishman alive 

With whom my soul is any jot at odds 70 

More than the infant that is born to-night : 

I thank my God for my humility. 

Q. Eliz. A holy day shall this be kept hereafter : 

I would to God all strifes w^ere w^ell compounded. 

My sovereign liege, I do beseech your majesty 
To take our brother Clarence to your grace. 

Glou. Why, madam, have I offer’d love for this, 

To be so flouted in this royal presence'? 

Who knows not that the noble duke is dead ? ^riiey all start. 
You do him injury to scorn his corse. 80 

Riv. Who knows not he is dead 1 who knows he is ? 

Q. Eliz. All-seeing heaven, what a world is this ! , 

Buck. Look I so pale, Lord Dorset, as the rest ? 

Dor. Ay, my good lord ; and no one in this presence 
But his red colour hath forsook his cheeks. 

K. Echo. Is Clarence dead ? the order was reversed* 

OloiL But he, poor soul, by your first order died, 

And that a winged Mercury did bear ; 

Some tardy cripple bore the countermand, 

That came too lag to see him buried. '' 90 

God grant that some, less noble and less loyal, 

Nearer in bloody thoughts, but not in blood, 

Deserve not worse than wretched Clarence did, 

And yet go current from suspicion ! 

Enter Deebt. 

Der. A boon, my sovereign, for my service done ! 

K. Edw. I pray thee, peace : my soul is full of sorrow. 
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Der. I will not rise, unless your highness grant. 

K. Edit'. Then speak at once what is it thou deniancVst. 

Dei\ The forfeit, sovereign, of my servant’s life ; 

Who slew to-day a riotous gentleman 100 

LiUely attendant on the Duke of Norfolk. 

K. Edic. Have I a tongue to doom my brother’s death, 

And shall the same give pardon to a slave ? 

My hrotlier slew no man ; his fault was thought, 

And yet his punishment was cruel death. 

Who sued to me for him ? who, in my rage, 

KneeFd at my feet, and bade me be advised ? 

Who spake of brotherhood ? who spake of love I 

Who told me how the poor soul did forsake 

The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me? 110 

Who told me, in the field by Tewksbury, 

When Oxford had me down, he rescued me. 

And said, ‘ Dear brother, live, and be a king ’ ? 

Who told me, when we both lay in the field 
Frozen almost to death, how he did lap me 
Even in his own garments, and gave himself, 

All thin and naked, to the numb cold night ? 

All this from my remembrance brutish wrath 
Sinfully pluck’d, and not a man of you 

Had so much grace to put it in my mind. 120 

But when your carters or your w^aiting-vassals 
Have done a drunken slaughter, and defaced 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 

You straight are on your knees for pardon, pardon ; 

And I, unjustly too, must grant it you : 

But for my brother not a man would speak, 

Nor I, ungracious, speak unto myself 
For him, poor soul. The proudest of you all 
Have been beholding to him in his life ; 

Yet none of you would once plead for his life. 

0 God, T fear thy justice will take hold- 
On me, and you, and mine, and yours for this ! 
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Come, Hastings, help me to my closet. Oh, poor Clarence I 
\_Ejjeinit some loith King and Queen. 
GloiL This is the fruit of rashness I Mark’d you not 
How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look’d pale when they did hear of Clai ence’ death ? 

O, they did urge it still unto the king ! 

God will revenge it. But come, let us in, 

To comfort Edward with our company. 

Bmh. We wait upon your gmce. \Exeunt. 

Scene IL The palace. 

Enter the Duchess of York, loith the two children of 
Clarence. 

Tell me, good grandam, is our father dead ? 

Duch. No, boy. 

Boy. Why do you wring your hands, and beat your breast, 
And cry ‘ 0 Clarence, my unhappy son ! ’ 

Girl. Wliy do you look on us, and shake your head, 

And call us wretches, orphans, castaways. 

If that our noble father be alive ? 

Dxtch. My pretty cousins, you mistake me much ; 

I do lament the sickness of the king, 

A-s loath to lose him, not your father’s death ; 10 

It were lost sorrow to wail one that’s lost. 

Boy. Then, grandam, you conclude that he is deadc 
The king my uncle is to blame for this : 

God will revenge itwhom I will importune 
With daily prayers all to that effect. 

Girl. And so wiU I. 

Buck. Peace, children, peace ! the king doth love you 
well : 

Incapable and shallow innocents. 

You cannot guess who caused your father’s death. 

Boy. Grandam, we can ; for my good uncle Gloucester 20 
Told me, the king, provoked by the queen, 
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f'Devised iiiipeachineiits to imprison liim : 

I And when my uncle told me so, he wept, 

And hiigg’d me in his arm, and kindly kiss’d my cheek ; 

] Bade me rely on him as on my father, 
i And he would love me dearly as his child, 

Diich. Oh, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes, 

And with a virtuous vizard hide foul guile ! 

He is my son ; yea, and therein my shame ; 

Yet from my dugs he drew not this deceit, 30 

Son. Think you my uncle did dissemble, gi’andam ? 

Duck. Ay, boy. 

Son, I cannot think it. Hark ! what noise is this ? 

Enter Queen Elizabeth, v:ith her hair about her ears ; 
Rivers and Dorset after her. 

Q. Eliz. Oh, who shall hinder me to wail and weep. 

To chide my fortune, and torment myself ? 

I’ll join with black despair against my soul. 

And to myself become an enemy. 

Duch. What means this scene of rude impatience ? 

Q. Eliz, To make an act of tragic violence : 

Edward, my loi’d, your son, our king, is dead. 40 

Why grow the branches now the root is wither'd ? 

Why wither not the leaves the sap being gone ? 

If you will live, lament; if die, be brief, 

That our swift-winged souls may catch the king’s; 

Or, like obedient subjects, follow him 
To his new kingdom of perpetual rest. 

Duch, Ah, so much interest have I in thy sorrow 
As I had title in thy noble husband 1 
I have bewept a worthy husband’s death. 

And lived by looking on his images : 50 

But now two mirrors of liis princely semblance 
Are crack’d in pieces by malignant death, 

And I for comfort have but one false glass. 
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Wliicli grieves me when I see my shame hi him. 

Thou art a widow ; yet thou art a mother, 

And hast the comfort of thy children left thee : 

But death hath snatch'd my husband from mine arms, 

And pluck’d two crutches from my feeble limbs, 

Edward and Clarence. O, what cause have I, 

Thine being but a moiety of my grief, 60 

To overgo thy plaints and drown thy cries I 

Boy, Good aunt, you wept not for our father’s death ; 

How can we aid you with our kindred tears ? 

Girl. Our fatherless distress was left un moan’d ; 

Your widow-dolour likewise be unwept 1 
Q. Eliz. Give me no help in lamentation ; 

I am not barren to bring forth complaints : 

All springs reduce their currents to mine eyes, 

That I, being govern’d by the w^atery moon, 

May send forth plenteous tears to drown the world 1 70 

Oh for my husband, for my dear lord Edward ! 

Chil, Oh for our father, for our dear lord Clarence ! 

Buck. Alas for both, both mine, Edward and Clarence ! 

Q, Eliz. What stay had I but Edwnrd ? and he’s gone. 
Chil. What stay had we but Clarence ? and he’s gone.- 
Buck, What stays had I but they ? and they are gone. 

Q, Eliz. Was never widow had so dear a loss ! 

Chil. Were never orphans had so dear a loss I 
Buell. Was never mother had so dear a loss ! 

Alas, I am the mother of these moans ! 80 

Their woes are parcell’d, mine are general. 

She for an Edward weeps, and so do I; 

I for a Clarence weep, so doth not she : 

These babes for Clarence \veep, and so do I; 

I for an Edward weep, so do not they : 

Alas, you three, on me, threefold distress’d. 

Pour all your tears ! I am your sorrow’s nurse, 

And I will pamper it with lamentations. 

Bor. Comfort, dear mother : God is much displeased 
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That you take with luithankfulness his doing : 90 

In common wovltlly things, ’tis call’d ungrateful, 

With dull unwillingness to repay .a debt 
Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent; 

Much more to be tlius opposite with heaven, 

For it requires the royal debt it lent you. 

Pdi\ Madam, bethink you, like a careful mother,* 

Of the young prince your son : send straight for him ; 

Let him be crown’d ; in him your comfort lives : 

Brown desperate sorrow in dead Edward’s grave, 

And plant your joys in living Edward’s throne. 100 

Enter Gloucester, Buckingham, Derby, Hastings, 
and Ratcliff. 

Clou. Madam, have comfort : all of us have cause 
To wail the dimming of our shining star ; 

But none can cure their harms by availing tlieni. 

Madam, my mother, I do cry you mercy ; 

I did not see your grace ; humbly on my knee 
I crave your blessing. 

Diich. God bless thee ; and put meekness in thy mind. 
Love, charity, obedience, and true duty ! 

Glou. [^Asidel Amen; and make me die a good old 
man I 

Th M is the butt- e^ of a mother’s blessing : 110 

I marvel why h^ grace did leave it out. 

Buch. You cloudy princes and heart-sorrowing peers. 

That bear this mutual heavy load of moan. 

Now cheer each other in each other’s love : 

Though we have spent our harvest of this king, 

We are to reap the harvest of his son. 

The broken rancour of your high-swoln hearts, 

But lately splinter’d, knit, and join’d together. 

Must gently be preserved, cherish’d, and kept: 

Me seemeth good, that, with some little train, 
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Forthwith from Ludlow the young prince be fetch'd 
Hither to London, to be crown'd our king. 

Riv. "Why with some little train, my Lord of Buckingham ? 
Bucl\ Marry, my lord, lest, by a multitude. 

The new-lieal'd wound of malice should break out; 

Which would be so much the more dangerous, 

By how much the estate is green and yet ungovern’d : 

Wliere every horse bears his commanding rein, 

And may direct his course as please himself, 

As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 130 

In my opinion, ought to be pie vented. 

Gloii. I hope the king made peace with ail of us ; 

And the compact is firm and true in me. 

Riv. And so in me ; and so, I think, in all: 

Yet, since it is but green, it should be put 
To no apparent likelihood of breach, 

Which haply by much company might be urged : 

Therefore I say with noble Buckingham, 

That it is meet so few should fetch the prince. 

Ha&t. And so say I. 140 

Qlou. Then be it so ; and go we to determine 
Who they shall be that straight shall post to Ludlow. 
Madam, and you, my mother, will you go 
To give your censures in this weighty business ? 

Eliz, ) 

Diich \ keaits. 


\_Ex(iiLnt all hut Bucl'ingJiam and Gloucester. 
BucTc, My lord, wlioever journeys to tlie piince, 

For God’s sake, let not us two be behind ; 

For, by the way, I ’ll sort occasion. 

As index to the story we late talk’d of. 

To part the queen’s proud kindred from the king. 150 

Glou. My other self, my counsel’s consistory. 

My oracle, my prophet ! My dear cousin, 

I, like a child, will go by thy direction. 

Towards Ludlow then, for we’ll not stay behind. 


\Exeiirit, 



Scene III. London. A street 
Enter tico Citizens, meeting. 


First Cit. Neighbour, well met : whither awa}" so fast? 

Sec. Cit. I promise you, I scarcely know myself : 

Hear you the news abroad ? 

First Cit. Ay, that the king is dead. 

Sec. Cit. Bad news, by lady ; seldom comes the better : 

I fear, I fear ^twill prove a troublous world. 

Enter another Citizen. 

Third Cit. Neighbours, God speed I 

First Cit. Give you good morrow, sir. 

Tfdrd Cit. Doth this news hold of good King Edward's 
death ? 

Sec. Cit. Ay, sir, it is too true ; God help the while ! 

Third Cit. Then, masters, look to see a troublous world. 
First Cit. No, no ; by God’s good grace his son shall reign. 
Third Cit. Woe to that land that’s govern’d by a child ! Ik 
Sec. Cit. In him there is a hope of government, 

That in his nonage council under him, 

And in his full and ripen’d years himself. 

No doubt, shall then and till tlien govern well. 

First Cit So stood the state wlieii Henry the Sixth 
Was crown’d iu Paris but at nine months old. 

Third Cit. Stood the state so ? No, no, good friends, God 
wot ; 

For then this land was famoush^ enrich’d 

With politic grave counsel ; then the king 20 

Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. 

First Cit. Why, so hath this, both by the father and 
mother. 

Third Cit. Better it were they all came by the father, 

Or by the father there were none at all; 

For emulation now, who shall be nearest^ 
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Will touch us all too near, if God prevent not. 

0, full of danger is the Duke of Gloucester ! 

And the queen’s sons and brothers haught and proud : 

And were they to be ruled, and not to rule, 

This sickly land might solace as before. 30 

First Cit. Come, come, we fear the worst; all shall be well. 
Third Cit. When clouds appear, wise men put on their 
cloaks ; 

When great leaves fall, the wunter is at hand ; 

When the sun sets, who doth not look for night ? 

Untimely storms make men expect a dearth. 

All may be well ; but, if God sort it so, 

’Tis more than we deserve, or I expect. 

Sec. Cit. Truly, the souls of men are full of dread : 

Ye cannot reason almost with a man 

That looks not heavily and full of fear. 40 

Third Cit. Before the times of change, still is it so : 

By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust 
Ensuing dangers ; as, by proof, we see 
The waters swell before a boisterous storm. 

But leave it all to God. Whither away ? 

Sec. Cit. Marry, we were sent for to the justices. 

Third Cit. And so was I: I ’ll bear you company. {Exeunt. 

Scene IY, London. The palace. 

Enter the Archbishop op York, the young Duke op York, 
Queen Elizabeth, and the Duchess of York. 

Arch. Last night, I hear, they lay at Northampton ; 

At Stony-Stratford will they be to-night: 

To-morrow, or next day, they will be here. 

Duch. I long with all my heart to see the prince : 

I hope he is much grown since last I saw him. 

Q. Eliz. But I hear, no ; they say my son of York 
Hath almost overta’en him in his growth. 

Yorh. Ay, mother ; but I would not have it so. 
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jyiick. Why, my young cousin, it is good to grow. 

Yorlc. Grandam, one night, as we did sit at supper, 10 
My uncle Rivers talk'd how I did grow 
More than my brother ; ‘Ay,' quoth my uncle Gloucester, 

‘ Small herbs have gmce, great weeds do grow a})ace: ’ 

And since, methinks, I would not grow so fast, 

Because sweet flowers are slow and weeds make haste. 

Duch. Good faith, good faith, the saying ditl not hold 
In him that did object the same to thee : 

He was the wretched'st thing when he was young, 

So long a-growing and so leisurely. 

That, if this rule were true, he should be gracious. 20 

Arch. Why, madam, so, no doubt, he is. 

Duck. I hope he is ; but yet let inothei'S doubt. 

Tori'. Now, by my troth, if I had been remeinberkl, 

I could have given my uncle’s grace a flout. 

To touch his growth nearer than he touched mine. 

Duck. How, my pretty York '? I pray thee, let me hear it. 
Tori:. Marry, they say my uncle grew so fast 
That he could gnaw a crust at two hours old : 

’Twas full two years ere I could get a tooth. 

Gi-andam, this would have been a biting jest. 30 

Ditch. 1 j^Tay thee, pretty York, who told thee this? 

Toi'J:. Grandam, his nurse. 

Duck. His nurse I why, she was dead ere thou wert born 
York. If Twere not she, I cannot tell who told me. 

Q. Eliz. A parlous boy ; go to, you are too shiewd. 

Arch. Good madam, be not angry with the child. 

Q. Eliz. Pitchers have ears. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Arch. Here comes a messenger. WHiat news ? 

Mess. Such news, my lord, as grieves me to unfold. 

Q. Eliz. How fares the prince ? 

Mess. Well, madam, and in health. 40 

Duck. What is thy news then ? 
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Mess. Lord Rivers and Lord Grey are sent to Pomfret, 

With them Sir Thomas Yaughan, prisoners. 

DuMi. Who hath committed them ? 

Mess. The mighty Dukes 

Gloucester and Buckingham.. 

Q, Eli 2 . For what offence ? 

Mess. The sum of all I can, I have disclosed ; 

Why or for what these nobles were committed 
Is ail unknown to me, my gracious lady. 

EUz. Ay me, I see the downfall of our house I 
The tiger now hath seized the gentle hind ; 50 

Insulting tyranny begins to jet 
UjX)!! the innocent and aweless throne : 

Welcome, destruction, death, and massacre ! 

I see, as in a map, the end of all. 

BucJu Accursed and unquiet wrangling days, 

How many of you have mine eyes beheld ! 

My husband lost his life to get the crown ; 

And often up and down my sons were toss’d, 

For me to joy and weep their gain and loss : 

And being seated, and domestic broils 60 

Clean over-blown, themselves, the conquerors, 

Make war upon themselves blood against blood, 

Self against self : O, preposterous 

And frantic outrage, end thy damned spleen ; 

Or let me die, to look on death no moi-e ! 

Q. Elk. Come, come, my boy ; we will to sanctuary. 
Madam, farewell. 

Dmh. JTl go along with you. 

Q. Elk. You have no cause. 

Arch. ' - My gracious lady, go; 

And thither bear your treasure and your goods. 

For my part, I ’ll resign unto your grace 70 

The seal I keep : and so betide to me 
As well I tender you and all of yours ! 

Come, I ’ll conduct you to the sanctuary. 


[Exeunt. 



ACT III. 

Scene I. London, .1 Btreet, 

The trumpets sound. Enter the jjou>ig Prince, the Dukes of 
Gloucester and Buckingham, Cardinal Bourchier, 
Catesby, and others. 

Buck. Welcome, sweet prince, to London, to your chamber. 
Glou. Welcome, dear cousin, my thoughts’ sovereign : 

The weary way hath made you melancholy. 

Prince. No, uncle ; but our crosses on the way 
Have made it tedious, wearisome, and heavy ; 

I want more uncles here to welcome me. 

Glou. Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not }"et dived into the world’s deceit : 

Nor more can you distinguish of a man 

Than of his outward show ; wdiich, God he knows, 10 

Seldom or never jumpeth with the heart. 

Those uncles which you -want were dangerous ; 

Your grace attended to their sugar’d words. 

But look’d not on the poison of their hearts : 

God keep you from them, and from such false friends 1 

Prince. God keep me from false friends ! but they w^ere 
none. 

Glou. My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you. 
Enter the Lord Mayor, and his train. 

Map. God bless your grace with health and happy days I 
Prince. I thank you, good my lord ; and thank you all. 

I thought my mother, and my brother York, 20 

Would long ere this have met us on the way : 

Fie, what a slug is Hastings, that he comes not 
To tell us whether they will come or no ! 

Enter Lord Hastings. 

Buck. And, in good time, here comes the sweating lord. 
Prince. Welcome, my lord : what, will our mother come ? 
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Ba$t. On what occasion, God he knows, not I, 

The queen your mother, and your iDrother York, 

Have taken sanctuary ; the tender prince 
Would fain liave come wdth me to meet your grace, 

But hy his mother w^as perforce w'ithheld. 30 

Buck, Fie, wliat an indirect and peevish course 
Is this of hers I Lord cardinal, wdll your grace 
Persuade the queen to send the Duke of York 
Unto his princely brother presently ? 

If she deny, Lord Hastings, go with him, 

And from her jealous arms pluck him perforce. 

Card. My Lord of Buckingham, if my weak oratory 
Can from his mother win the Duke of York, 

Anon expect him here ; but if she be obdurate 

To mild entreaties, God in heaven forbid 40 

AYe should infringe the holy privilege 

Of blessed sanctuary ! not for all this land 

AYould I be guilty of so deep a sin. 

Buck. You are too senseless-obstinate, my lord. 

Too ceremonious and traditional : 

AYeigh it but wnth the grossness of this age. 

You break not sanctuary in seizing him. 

The benefit thereof is always granted 

To those whose dealings have deserved the place. 

And those who have the wit to claim the place : 50 

This prince hath neither claim’d it nor deserved it ; 

And therefore, in mine opinion, cannot have it: 

Then, taking him from thence that is not there. 

You break no privilege nor charter there. 

Oft have I heard of sanctuary men ; 

But sanctuary children ne’er till now. 

Card. My lord, you shall o’er-rule my mind for once. 

Come on. Lord Hastings, will you go with me ? 

Hast. I go, my lord. 

Prince. Good lords, make all the speedy haste you may. 60 
\_Exeunt Cardinal and Hastings. 
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Say, luieie r-rloucester, if our brother come, 

Where shall we sojourn till our coronation ? 

GIo\l. AVhere it seems best unto your royal self 
If I may counsel you, some day or two 
Your highness shall repose you at the Tower : 

Then where you please, and shall be thought most fit 
For your best health and recreation. 

Prince, I do not like the Tower, of any place. 

Fid Julius CYesar build that place, my lord '? 

Bvck. He did, my gracious lord, begin that place ; 70 

Which, since, succeeding ages have re-edified. 

Prince. Is it upon record, or else reported 
Successively from age to age, he built it ? 

Buck. Upon 3'ecord, my gracious lord. 

Prince. But say, my^ lord, it were not register’d, 

Methiiiks the truth should live from age to age, 

As ’twere retail’d to all posterity^ 

Even to the general all-ending day\ 

Glou. So wise so y^oung, they^ say, do never live 

long. 

Prince. What say' you, uncle ? 80 

Glou. I say', without chai’acters, fame lives long. 

[Jsi'/c] Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, 

I momtize two meanings in one word. 

Prince. That Julius Caesar was a famous man ; 

With what his valour did enrich his wit, 

His wit set down to make his valour live : 

Death makes no conquest of this conqueror ; 

For now he lives in fame, though not in life. 

IT1 tell you w'hat, my' cousin Buckingham,— 

Buck. What, my gracious lord ? 90 

Prince. An if I live until I be a man, 

I ’ll w'iii our ancient right in France again, 

Or die a soldier, as I lived a king. 

Glou. [.I.sfcfe] Short summei's lightly have a forward 
spring. 
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Enter young York, Hastings, and the Cardinal. 

Buck. Now, in good time, here conies the Duke of York. 
Prince. Richard of York ! how fares our loving brother ? 
York. Well, my dread lord ; so must I call you now. 
Prince. Ay, brother, to our grief, as it is yours : 

Too late he died that might have kept that title, 

Which by his death hath lost much majesty. 100 

Glou. How fares our cousin, noble Lord of York ? 

York. I thank you, gentle uncle. O, my lord, 

You said that idle weeds are fast in growth : 

The prince my brother hath outgrown me far. 

Glou. He hath, my lord. 

York. And therefore is he idle ? 

Glou. O, niy fair cousin, I must not say so. 

York. Then is he more beholding to you than I 
Gloit. He may command me as my sovereign ; 

But you have power in me as in a kinsman. 

Yoi'k. I pi'ay you, uncle, give me this dagger. J10 

Glou. My dagger, little cousin ? with all my heart. 

Prince. A beggar, brother ? 

York. Of my kind uncle, that I know will give ; 

And being but a toy, which is no grief to give. 

Glou. A greater gift than that I ’ll give my cousin. 

York. A greater gift ! O, that’s the sword to it. 

Glou. Ay, gentle cousin, were it light enough. 

York. O, then, I see, you will part but with light gifts ; 

In w^eightier things you’ll say a beggar nay. 

Glou. It is too heavy for your grace to wear. 120 

York. I weigh it lightly, were it heavier, 

Glou. What, would you have my weapon, little lord % 

York. I would, that I might thank you as you call me. 
Glou. How ? 

York. Little. 

Prince. My Lord of York wdll still be cross in talk : 

Uncle, your grace knows how to bear with him. 
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YorJc, A^ou mean, to bear me, not to bear with me : 

Uncle, my brother mocks both you and me ; 

Because that I am little, like an ape, 130 

He thinks that you should bear me on your shoulders. 

Buck. 'With what a sharp-provided wit he reasons ! 

To mitigate the scorn he gives his uncle, 

He prettily and aptly taunts himself : 

So cunning and so young is wonderful. 

Glou. My lord, will’t please you pass along ? 

Myself and my good cousin Buckingham 
Will to yoim mother, to entreat of her 
To meet you at the Tower and welcome you. 

York. What, will you go unto the Tower, my lord ? 140 

Prviice. My lord protector needs will have it so. 

York. I shall not sleep in quiet at the Tower. 

Glou. Why, wdiat should you fear '? 

York. Marry, my uncle Clarence’ angry ghost : 

My grandara told me he was murder’d there. 

Prince. I fear no uncles dead. 

Glou. Nor none that live, I hope. 

Prince. An if they live, I hope I need not fear. 

But come, my lord ; and with a heavy heart, 

Thinking on them, go I unto the Tower. 150 

[A Sennet. Exeunt all hut Gloucester, Buckingham 
and Gateshy. 

Buck. Think you, my lord, this little prating York 
Was not incensed by his subtle mother 
To taunt and scorn you thus opprobriously ? 

Glou. No doubt, no doubt : O, ’tis a parlous boy ; 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable : 

He is all the mother’s from the top to toe. 

Buck. Well, let them rest. Come hither, Catesby. 

Thou art sworn as deeply to effect what we intend 
As closely to conceal what we impai't; 

Thou know’st our reasons urged upon the way ; 

What think’st thou ? is it not an easy matter 
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To make William Lord Hastings of oiir mindj 
For the instalment of this noble duke 
In the seat royal of this famous isle ? 

Cate, He for his father’s sake so loves the prince, 

That he will not be won to aught against him. 

Buclc. What think’st thou, then, of Stanley ? what will he ? 
Cate. He will do all in all as Hastings doth. 

Biich. Well, then, no more but this : go, gentle Catesby, 
And, as it were far off, sound thou Lord Hastings, 170 

How’ he doth stand affected to our purpose ; 

And summon him to-morrow to the Tower, 

To sit about the coronation. 

If thou dost find him tractable to us. 

Encourage him, and show him all our reasons ; 

If he be leaden, icy-cold, unwilling, 

Be thou so too ; and so break off your talk, 

And give us notice of his inclination : 

For w’e to-morrow^ hold divided councils. 

Wherein thyself shalt highly be employ’d. 180 

Gloii. Commend me to Lord William : tell him, Catesby, 
His ancient knot of dangerous adversaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Porafret-castle ; 

And bid my friend, for joy of this good news, 

Give Mistress Shore one gentle kiss the more. 

Biich. Good Catesby, go, effect this business soundly. 

Cate. My good lords both, with all the heed I nia 3 \ 

Glov. Shall we hear from-you, Catesby, ere we sleep ? 

Cate. You shall, my lord. 

Glou. At Crosby Place, there shall you find us both. 190 

\^Exit Catesby. 

Buclc. Now, my lord, wLat shall we do, if we perceive 
Lord Hastings will not yield to our complots ? 

Glon. Chop off his head, man ; somewhat w^e will do : 

And, look, when I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford, and the moveables 
Whereof the king my brother stood possess’d. 
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Buck. I ’ll claim that promise at your grace’s hands. 

Glou. And look to have it yielded with all willingness. 
Come, let ns sup betimes, that afterwards 
We may digest our complots in some form. \_E.veunL 200 

ScEN'E IT. Before Lord Hastings^ house. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Wliat, ho I my lord 1 

Hast. [ Withui] Who knocks at the door ? 

Mess. A messenger from the Lord vStanley. 

Enter Lord Hastings 

Hast. TMiat is’t o’clock ? 

Mess. Upon the stroke of four. 

Hast. Cannot thy master sleep these tedious nights ? 

Mess. So it should seem by that I have to say. 

First, lie commends him to your noble lordship. 

Hast. And then ? 

J/e5.s. And then he sends you word 10 

He dreamt to-night the boar had razed his helm : 

Besides, he says there are two councils held ; 

And that may be determined at the one 
Which may make you and him to rue at the other. 

Therefore he sends to know your lordship’s pleasure, 

If presently you will take horse with him, 

And with all speed post with him tow^ard the north, 

To shun the danger that his soul divines. 

Hast. Go, fellow, go, return unto thy lord ; 

Bid him not fear the separated councils : 20 

His honour and myself are at the one, 

And at the other is my .serv^ant Catesb}"; 

Where nothing can proceed that toucheth us 
Whereof I shall not have intelligence. 

Tell him his fears are shallow, wanting instance : 

And for his dreams, I wonder he is so fond 
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To trust the mockery of unquiet slumbers : 

To fly the hoar before the boar pursues. 

Were to incense the boar to follow us 

And make pursuit where he did mean no chase. 30 

Go, bid thy master rise and come to me ; 

And we will both together to the Tower, 

Where, he shall see, the boar will use us kindly. 

Mess. My gi'acious lord, I ’ll tell him what you say. \_Exit. 

Enter Cates by. 

Cate. Many good morrows to my noble lord I 
Hast. Good morrow, Catesby ; you are early stirring : 
What news, what news, in this our tottering state ? 

Cate. It is a reeling w'orld, indeed, my lord ; 

And I believe ’twill never stand upright 
Till Richard w^ear the garland of the realm. 40 

Hast. How I wear the garland I dost thou mean the crown? 
Cate. Ay, my good lord. 

Hast. I ’ll have this crown of mine cut from my shoulders 
Ere I will see the crown so foul misplaced. 

But canst thou guess that he doth aim at it ? 

Cate. Ay, on my life ; and hopes to And you forward 
Upon his party for the gain thereof : 

And thereupon he sends you this good news, 

That this same very day your enemies, 

The kindred of the queen, must die at Pomfret. 50 

Hast. Indeed, I am' no mourner for that news, 

Because they have been still mine enemies : 

But, that I ’ll give my voice on Richard’s side, 

To bar my master’s heirs in true descent, 

God knows I will not do it, to the death. 

Cate. God keep your lordship in that gracious mind ! 

Heist. But I shall laugh at this a twelve-month hence, 
That they who brought me in my master’s hate, 

I live to look upon their tragedy. 

I tell thee, Catesby,— 
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Cate. What, my lord '? 

Hast. Ere a fortnight make me elder, 

Idi send some packing that yet think not on it. 

Cate. "Tis a vile thing to die, my gracious lord, 

When men are unprepared and look not for it. 

Hast. 0 monstrous, monstrous ! and so falls it out 
With Rivers, Vaughan, Grey : and so 'twill do 
With some men else, who think themselves as safe 
As thou and I ; who, as thou know’st, are dear 
To princely Richard and to Buckingham. 70 

Cute. The princes both make high account of you ; 

For they account his head upon the bridge. 

Hast. I know they do ; and I have well deserved it. 

Enter Lord Stanley. 

Come on, come on ; where is your boar-spear^ man ? 

Fear you tlie boar, and go so unprovided ? 

Stan. My lord, good morrow ; good morrow, Catesbr: 

You may jest on, but, by the holy rood, 

I do not like these seveml councils, I. 

Hast. My lord, 

I hold my life as dear as you do yours ; 80 

And never in my life, I do protest, 

Was it more precious to me than Tis now: 

Think you, but that I know our state secure, 

I would be so triumphant as I am ? 

Stan. The lords at Ponifret, when they rode from London, 
Were jocund, and supposed their state was sure. 

And they indeed had no cause to mistrust; 

But yet, you see, how soon the day o’ercast. 

This sudden stab of mncour I misdoubt : 

Pray God, I say, I prove a needless coward I 90 

What, shall we toward the Tower ? the day is spent. 

Hast. Come, come, have with you. Wot ^mu what, my lord ? 
To-day the lords you talk of are beheaded. 

Stan. They, for their truth, might better wear their heads 
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Than some that have accused them wear their hats. 

But come, my lord, let us away. 

Enter a Pursuivant. 

Hast. Go on before ; I’ll talk with this good fellow, 

\_E.ceunt Stanley and Cateshy. 
How now, sirrah ! how goes the world with thee ? 

Purs. The better that your lordship please to ask. 

Hast. I tell thee, man, ’tis better with me now 100 

Than when I met thee last where now we meet : * 

Then was I going prisoner to the Tower, 

By the suggestion of the queen’s allies ; 

But now, I tell thee—keep it to thyself— 

This day those enemies are put to death, 

And I in better state than e’er I was. 

Purs. God hold it, to your honour’s good content 1 
Hast. Gramercy, fellow there, drink that for me. 

\_Throws him his purse. 
Purs. God save your lordship ! \_EcHt. 

Enter a Priest. 

Priest. Well met, my lord ; I am glad to see your honour. 
Hast. I thank thee, good Sir John, with all my heart. Ill 
I am in your debt for your last exercise ; 

Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you. 

\^He whispers in his ear. 

Enter Buckingham. 

BucJc. What, talking with a priest, lord chamberlain ? 

Your friends at Pomfret, they do need the priest; 

Your honour hatlPno shriving w'ork in hand. 

Hast. Good faith, and when I met this holy man, 

Those men you talk of came into my mind. 

What, go you toward the Tower ? 

Bucl\ I do, my lord ; but long T shall not stay : 120 

1 shall return before your lordship thence. 
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Hast. ’Tis like enough, for I stay dinner there. 

BiKih. \Aside\ And supper too, although thou know’st it 
not. 

Come, will you go ? 

Hast. I’ll wait upon yom* lordship. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. Pomfret Castle. 

Enter Sir Richard Ratcliff, with halberds^ carniing Rivers, 

. Grey, and Vaughan to death. 

Rat. Come, bring forth the prisoners. 

Riv. Sir Richard Ratcliff, let me tell thee this : 

To-day shalt thou behold a subject die 
For truth, for dut}', and for lo}'alty. 

Greg. God keep the prince from all the pack of you 1 
A knot you are of damned blood-suckers. 

Vaug. You live that shall cry woe for this hereafter. 

Rat. Dispatch ; the limit of your lives is out. 

Plw. O Pomfret, Pomfret I 0 thou bloody piisoii, 

Fatal and ominous to noble peers ! 10 

Within the guilty closure of thy walls 
Richard the second here was hack’d to death ; 

And, for more slander to thy dismal seat, 

We give thee up our guiltless blood to drink.' 

Grey. Now Margaret’s curse is fall’n upon our heads, 

For standing by when Richard stabb’d her son. 

Riv. Then cursed she Hastings, then cursed she Bucking¬ 
ham, 

Then cursed she Richard. 0, remember, God, 

To hear her prayers for them, as now for us ! 

And for my sister and her princely sons, 20 

Be satisfied, dear God, with our true blood, 

Which, as thou know’st, unjustly must he spilt. 

Rat. Make haste ; the hour of death is expiate. 

Riv. Come, Grey, come, Vaughan, let us all embrace : 

And take our leave, until we meet in heaven. [Exeunt, 
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Scene IY. The Tower of London. 

Enter Buckingham, Derby, Hastings, the Bishop of Ely, 
Ratcliff, Lovel, v:ith others^ and take their seats at a table. 

Hast. My lords, at once : the cause why we are met 
Is, to determine of the coronation. 

In God’s name, speak : when is the royal day ? 

Bad'. Are all things fitting for that royal time ? 

Der. It is, and wants but nomination. 

Ely. To-morrow, then, I judge a haj^py day. 

Buck. Who knows the lord 23rotector’s mind herein ? 

Wlio is most inward with the noble duke ? 

My. Your grace, we think, should soonest know liis mind. 
Buck. Who, I, my lord ! we know each other’s faoes, 10 
But for our hearts, he knows no more of mine. 

Than I of yours ; 

Nor I no more of his, than you of mine. 

Lord Hastings, you and he are near in love. 

Hast. I thank his grace, I know he loves me well; 

But, for his purpose in the coronation, 

I have not sounded him, nor he deliver’d 
His gmcious pleasure any way therein : 

But you, my noble lords, may name the time ; 

And in the duke’s behalf I ’ll give my voice, 20 

Which, 123resume, he ’ll take in gentle ^jart. 

Enter Gloucester. 

My. Now in good time, here conies the duke himself. 

Gloit. My noble lords and cousins all, good morrow. 

1 have been long a sleeper ; but, I hope. 

My absence doth neglect no great designs, 

Wbich by my presence might have been concluded. 

Buck. Had not you come upon your cue, my lord, 

William Lord Hastings had jironounced your jiart,— 

I mean, your voice,—for crowning of the king. 

Glou. Than my Ijord Hastings no man might be .bolder; 30 

P 
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His lordship knows me well, and loves me well. 

Hast, I thank your grace. 

Gloit, My lord of Ely ! 

Elij. ‘ My lord ? 

Glo^k When I was last in Holboriij 
I saw good strawberries in your garden there : 

I do beseech you send for some of them. 

Ely. Marry, and will, my lord, with all my heart. [Exit. 
Glou. Cousin of Buckingham, a word with you. 

\_T)railing him aside. 

Catesby hath sounded Hastings Jn our business, 

And finds the testy gentleman so hot. 

As lie will lose his head ere give consent 40 

His master’s son, as worshipful he terms it, 

Shall lose the royalty of England’s throne. 

Btick. Withdraw you hence, my lord, I’ll follow you. 

\_E.rit Gloucester, Buckingham following 
Der. We have not yet set down this day of triumph. 
To-morrow, in mine opinion, is too sudden ; 

For I myself am not so well provided 
As else I would be, were the day prolong’d. 

Re-enter Bishop of Ely. 

Ely. Where is my loi‘d protector ? I have sent for these 
strawberries. 

Hast. His gra(^ looks cheerfully and smooth to-day ; 50 

There’s some conceit or other likes hinTwell, 

When he doth bid good morrow with such a spirit. 

I think there’s never a man in Christendom 
That can less hide his love or hate than he ; 

For by liis face straight shall you know his heart. 

Der. What of his heart perceive you in his face 
By any likelihood he show’d to-day ? 

Hast. Marry, that with no man here he is offended ; 

For, were he, he had shown it in his looks. 

Der. I pray God he be not; I 3ay« 
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Re-enter Gloucester and Buckingham. 

Olou. I pray you all, tell me^wliat they deserve 
That do conspire my death with devilish plots 
Of damned witchcraft, and that have prevail’d 
Upon my body with their hellish charms ? 

Hast. The tender love I bear your grace, my lord, 

Makes me most forward in this noble presence 
To doom the offenders, whatsoever they be : 

I say, my lord, they have deserved death. 

Glon. Then be your eyes the witness of this ill; 

See how I am bewitch’d ; behold mine arm 70 

Is, like a blasted sapling, wither’d up : 

And this is Edward’s wife, that monstrous witch, 

Consorted with that harlot strumpet Shore, 

That by their witchcraft thus have marked me. 

Hast. If they have done this thing, my gracious lord,— 
Gloii. If ! thou protector of this damned strumpet, 

Tellest thou me of ‘ ifs ’ ? Thou art a traitor : 

Off with his head ! Now, by Saint Paul I swear 
I will not dine until I see the same. 

Lovel and Ratcliff, look that it be done : 80 

The rest, that love me, rise and follow me. 

\E.ioennt all hut Hastings, Ratcliff, and Lovel. 
Hast Woe, woe for England 1 not a whit for me ; 

Eor I, too fond, might have prevented this. 

Stanley did dream the boar did raze his helm ; 

But I disdain’d it, and did scorn to fly : 

Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did stumble, 

And startled, when he look’d upon the Tower, 

As loath to bear me to the slaughter-house. 

O, now I want the priest that spake to me : 

I now repent I told the pursuivant, 90 

As ’twere triumphing at mine enemies, 

How they at Pomfret bloodily were butcher’d. 

And I myself secure in grace and favour. 
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0 Alargaret, Margaret, now thy heavy curse 
Is lighted on poor Hastings’ wretched head 1 . 

Rat. Dispatcli, my lord ; the duke would be at dinner : 
Make a short shrift; he longs to see your head. 

Hast. O momentary grace of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace i^f God ! 

Who builds his hoj^es in air of your good looks, 100 

Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast, 

Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deej). 

Low Come, come, dispatch ; ’tis bootless to exclaim. 

Hast. 0 bloody Richard I miserable England I 
I prophesy the fearfulFst time to thee 
That ever wretched age hath look’d upon. 

Come, lead me to the block ; bear him my head : 

They smile at me that shortly shall be dead. \^EccexmL 


Scene V, The Tower-walls. 

Enter Gloucester and Buckingham, in rotten armour.^ 
marvellous ill-favoured. 

Glow. Come, cousin, canst thou quake, and change thy 
colour, 

Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 

And then begin again, and stop again, 

AlS if thou wert distraught and mad with terror ? 

BuHc. Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 

Speak and look back, and pry on every side, 

Tremble and start at wagging of a stmw, 

Intending deep suspicion : ghastly looks 
Are at my service, like enforced smiles ; 

And both are ready in their offices, (0 

At any time, to gmce my stratagems. 

But what, is Catesby gone ? 

GIqu, He is ; and, see, he brings the mayor along. 
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Ente?^ the Mayor and Catesby. 

Buck. Lord mayor,— 

Gloii. Look to the drawbridge there ! 

Buck. Hark ! a drum. 

Glou. Catesby, o'erlook the walls. 

Buck. Lord mayor, the rea>soii we have sent— 

Glou. Look back, defend thee, here are enemies. 

Buck. God and onr innocency defend and guard ns ! 20 

Glou. Be patient, they are friends, Ratcliff and Lovel. 

Enter Lovel and Ratcliff, icith Hastings’ head. 

Lov. Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, 

The dangerous and unsuspected Hastings. 

Glou. So dear I loved the man, that I must "weep. 

I took him for the plainest harmless creature 
Tliat breathed upon this earth a Christian ; 

Made him my book, wherein my soul recorded 
The history of all her secret thoughts : 

So smooth he daub’d his \dce with show of virtue, 

That, his apparent open guilt omitted, 30 

I mean, his conversation with Shore’s wife, 

He lived from all attainder of suspect. 

Buck. Well, well, he was the covert’st shelter’d traitor 
That ever lived. 

Would you imagine, or almost believe, 

Were’t not that, by great preservation. 

We live to tell it you, the subtle traitor 
This day had plotted, in the council-house 
To murder me and my good Lord of Gloucester ? 

May. What, had he so ? 40 

Glou. What, think you we are Turks or infidels ? 

Or that we would, against the form of law, 

Proceed thus rashly to the villain’s death, 

But that the extreme peril of the case, 

The peace of England and our persons’ safety, 

.Enforced us to this execution ? 
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J/try. Now, fair befall you I he deserved his death ; 

And you my good lords, both have well proceeded, 

To warn false traitors from the like attempts. 

I never lookkl for better at his hands, 50 

After he once fell in with Mistress Shore. 

Glou. Yet had not we determined he should die, 

Until your lordship came to see his death ; 

Which now the loving haste of these our friends. 

Somewhat against our meaning, have prevented : 

Because, my lord, we would have had ^mu heard 
The ti-aitor speak, and timorously confess 
The manner and the purpose of his treason ; 

That you might well have signified the same 

Unto the citizens, who haply may 60 

Misconstrue us in him and wail his death. 

}[ay. But, my good lord, your grace’s word shall serve, 

As well crs I had seen and heard him speak : 

And doubt you not, right noble princes both, 

But I ’ll acquaint our duteous citizens 
With all your just proceedings in this cause. 

GloiL And to that end we wish’d your lordship here. 

To avoid the carping censures of the world. 

Buck. But since you come too late of our intents. 

Yet wntness what you hear we did intend : 70 

And so, my good lord mayor, we bid farewell. 

\_Exit Mayor. 

Gloii. Go, after, after, cousin Buckingham. 

The mayor tow’ards Guildhall hies him in all post: 

There, at your meet’st advantage of the time, 

Infer the bastardy of Edward’s children : 

Tell them how Ed'ward put to death a citizen. 

Only for saying he would make his son 
Heir to the cro's\Ti; meaning indeed his house, 

Wliicli, by the sign thereof, was termed so. 

Moreover, urge his hateful luxury, 80 

And bestial appetite in change of lust; 
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"Wliicli stretched to their servants, daughters, wives, 

Even where liis lustful eye or sa\age lieart, 

Without control, listed to make his })rey. 

Nay, for a need, thus far come near my person : 

Tell them, when that my mother went with child 
Of tliat unsatiate Edward, noble York 
My princely father then had wars in France ; 

And, by just cc)mputation of the time, 

Found that the issue was not his begot; 90 

Which well appeared in his lineaments. 

Being nothing like the nolde duke my father : 

But touch this sparingly, as ’twere far off; 

Because you know, my lord, my mother lives. 

Buck. Fear not, my lord, I hi play the orator 
As if the golden fee for which I plead 
Were for myself : and so, jny lord, adieu. 

Gloii. If you thrive w^ell, bring them to Baynard’s Castle ; 
Where you shall find me well accompanied 
With reverend fathers and well-learned bishops. 100 

Buck. I go ; and towards three or four o’clock 
Look for the news that the Guildhall affords. 

Glou. Go, Lovel, wdth all speed to Doctor Shaw ; 

\_To Cate.l Go thou to Friar Peiiker ; bid them both 
Meet me within this hour at Baynard’s Castle. 

]_Exevnt all hut Gloucester. 
Now wdll I in, to take some privy order, 

To draw the brats of Clarence out of sight; 

And to give notice, that no manner of person 

At any time have recourse unto the princes. \^Exit. 

Scene YI. The same. A street. 

Enter a Scrivener, with a paper in his hand. 

Scriv. This is the indictment of tlie good Lord Hastings; 
Which in a set hand fairly is engross’d. 

That it may be this day read o’er in Paul’s. 
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And mark how well the sequel hangs together: 

Eleven hours I spent to write it over, 

For yesternight by Catesby was it brought me ; 

The preeedent was full as long a*doing : 

And yet within these five hours lived Lord Hastings, 
Untainted, unexamined, free, at liberty. 

Here "s a good world the while I Why who’s so gross, 10 
That seeth not this palpable device ? 

Yet who’s so blind, but says he sees it not? 

Bad is the world ; and all will come to nought, 

When such bad dealing must be seen in thought. \_ExiL 

Scene YU. BaynarcVs Cattle, 

Enter Gloucesteu and Buckingham, at several doors, 

Glou. How now, my lord, what say the citizens ? 

Buck. Yow, by the holy mother of our Lord, 

The citizens are mum and speak not a Avord. 

Glou. Touch’d you the bastardy of Edward’s children? 
Buck. 1 did ; Avith his contract AAuth Lady Lucy, 

And his contract by deputy in France ; 

The insatiate greediness of his desires, 

And his enforcement of the city wives ; 

His tyranny for trifles ; his OAvn bastardy, 

As being got, your father then in France, 10 

And his resemblance, being not like the duke : 

Withal I did infer your lineaments, 

Being the right idea of your father, 

Both in your form and nobleness of mind ; 

Laid open all your Auctories in Scotland, 

Your discipline in Avar, AAusdom in peace, 

Your bounty, A-irtue, fair humility ; 

Indeed, left nothing fitting for the purpose 
Untoiich’d, or slightly handled, in discourse ; 

And when mine oratoiy grew to an end, 20 

I bid them that did love their countrA*’s good 
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Cry ‘ God save Richard, England’s royal king ! ^ 

Glou. Ah ! and did they so ? 

Bu^k. No, so God help me, they spake not a word ; 

But, like dumb statuas or breathing stones, 

Gazed each on other, and look’d deadly pale. 

Which when I saw, I reprehended them ; 

And ask’d the mayor what meant this wilful silence : 

His answer was, tlie people were not wont 

To be spoke to but by the recorder. SO 

Then he was urged to tell my tale again, 

‘ Thus saith the duke, thus hath the duke inf err’d ; ’ 

But nothing spake in warrant from himself. 

When he had done, some followers of mine own. 

At the lower end of the hall, hurl’d up their caps, 

And some ten voices cried ‘ God save King Richard 1 ’ 

And thus I took the vantage of those few, 

^ Thaiiks, gentle citizens and friends,’ quoth I; 

‘ This general applause and loving shout 

Argues your wisdoms and your love to Richard : ’ 40 

And even here brake off, and came away. 

Glou. What tongueless blocks were they ! would they not 
speak ? 

Buck. No, by my troth, my lord. 

Glou. Will not the mayor then and his brethren come ? 
Buck. The mayor is here at hand : intend some fear ; 

Be not you spoke wdth, but by mighty suit : 

And look you get a prayer-book in your hand, 

And stand betwixt two churclimen, good my lord ; 

For on that ground I’ll build a holy descant : 

And be not easily won to our request: 50 

Play the maid’s part, still answer nay, and take it. 

• Glou. I go ; and if you plead as well for them 
As I can say nay to thee for myself, 

No doubt we ’ll bring it to a happy issue. 

Buck. Go, go, up to the leads ; the lord mayor knocks. 

[Exit Gloucester. 
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Enter the Mayor and Citizens. 

"Welcome, my lord : I dance attendance here ; 

I think the duke will not be spoke withal. 

Enter Catesby. 

Here conies his servant: how now^, Catesby, 

What says lie I 

Cate. My lord, he d<»th entreat your pfrace 
To visit him to-morrow or next day : 60 

He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 

Divinely bent to meditation ; 

And in no worldly suit would he be moved, 

To draw’ him from his holy exercise. 

Buck. Return, good Catesby, to thy lord again ; 

Tell him, myself, the mayor and citizens. 

In deep designs and matters of great moment, 

Xo less importing than our general good, 

Are come to have some conference with his grace. 

Cate. I 'll tell him wdiat you say, my lord. [Exit. 70 
Buck. Ah, ha, my lord, this prince is not an Edward ! 

He is not lolling on a lewd day-bed, 

But on his knees at meditation ; 

Not dallying wdth a brace of courtezans, 

But meditating with two deep divines ; 

Not sleeping, to engross his idle body, 

But praying, to enrich his w’atchful soul : 

Happy were England, would this gracious prince 
Take on himself the sovereignty thereof : 

But, sure, I fear, we shall ne’er wun him to it. - 80 

Ma?/. Marry, God forbid his grace should say us nay ! 
Buck. I fear he will. 

Re-enter Catesby. 

How now, Catesby, wdiat says your lord ? 

Cate. My lord, 

He wonders to what end you have assembled 
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Sucli troops of citizens to speak with liim, 

His grace not being warn’d thereof before : 

My lord, he fears you mean no good to him. 

Buck, SoiTy I am my noble cousin should 
Suspect me, that I mean no good to him : 

By heaven, I come in perfect love to him ; 90 

And so once more return and tell his grace. \Exit Cateshi/. 
When holy and devout religious men 
Are at their beads, ’tis liar<l to draw them thence. 

So sweet is zealous contemplation. 

Enter Gloucester aloft^ heticeeii two Bishops. 

Cates BY returns. 

May. See, wliere he stands between two clergymen ! 

Buck. Tw^o props of virtue for a Christian prince. 

To stay him from the fall of vanity : 

And, see, a book of prayer in his hand, 

True ornaments to know a holy man. 

Famous Plantagenet, most gracious prince, 100 

Lend favourable ears to our request ; 

And pardon us the interruption 

Of thy devotion and right Christian zeal. 

Glou. My lord, there needs no such apology : 

I rather do beseech you pardon me, 

Who, earnest in the service of my God, 

Neglect the visitation of my friends. 

But, leaving this, what is your grace’s pleasure ? 

Buck. Even that, I hope, which pleasetli God above, 

And all good men of this uiigovern’d isle. 110 

Glou. I do suspect I have done some offence 
That seems disgracious in the city’s eyes. 

And that you come to reprehend my ignorance. 

Buck. You have, my lord : would it might please your 
grace. 

At our entreaties, to amend that fault ! 

Glou. Else wherefore breathe I in a Christian land ? 
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Bucl:. Then know, it is your fault that you resign 
The supreme seat, the throne majestical, 

The scepterd office of your ancestors, 

Youi* state of fortune and your due of birth, 120 

The lineal glory of your royal house, 

To the corruption of a bleniishkl stock : 

Whilst, in the mildness of your sleepy thoughts 
Which here we waken to our country’s good, 

This noble isle doth want her proper limbs ; 

Her face defaced with scars of infamy. 

Her royal stock graft with ignoble plants, 

And almost shoulderd in the swallowing gulf 
Of blind forgetfulness and dark oblivion. 

Which to recure, we heartily solicit 130 

Your gracious self to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land ; 

Yot as protector, steward, substitute, 

Or lowly factor for another’s gain ; 

But as successively from blood to blood, 

Your right of birth, your empery, 3 *our own. 

For this, consorted with the citizens. 

Your very worshipful and loving friends, 

And by their vehement instigation, 

In this just suit come I to move your grace. 140 

Glou. I know not whether to depart in silence, 

Or bitterly to speak in your reproof. 

Best fitteth my degree or ^mur condition : 

If not to answer, you might haply think 
Tongue-tied ambition, not replying, yielded 
To bear the golden yoke of sovereignty. 

Which fondly ^mu wmuld here impose on me ; 

If to reprove 3 "ou for this suit of yours, 

So season’d with your faithful love to me, 

Then, on the other side, I check’d my friends. 

Therefore, to speak, and to avoid the first, 

And then, in speaking, not to incur the last, 


150 
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Definitively thus I answer you. 

Your love deserves my thanks ; but my desert 
Uiimeritable shuns your high request. 

First, if all obstacles were cut away, 

And that my path were even to the crown. 

As luy ripe revenue and due by birth ; 

Yet so much is my poverty of spirit, 

So mighty and so many my defects, 

As I had rather hide me from my greatness, 

Being a bark to brook no mighty sea. 

Than.in my greatness covet to be hid, 

And in the vapour of my glory smother’d. 

But, God be thanked, there’s no need of me. 

And much I need to help you, if need were ; 

The royal tree hath left us royal fruit. 

Which, mellow’d by the stealing hours of time, 

Will well become the seat of majesty. 

And make, no doubt, us happy by his reign. 

On him I lay what you would lay on me. 

The right and fortune of his happy stars ; 

Wliich God defend that I should wring from him ! 

Bitch. My lord, this argues conscience in your grace 
But the respects thereof are nice and trivial, 

All circumstances well considered. 

You say that Edward is your brother!s son ^ 

So say we too, but not by Edward’s wife ; 

For first he was conti'act to Lady Lucy— 

Your mother lives a witness to that vow— 

And afterwards by substitute betroth’d 
To Bona, sister to the King of France. 

These both put by, a poor petitioner, 

A care-crazed mother of a many children, 

A beauty-waning and distressed widow. 

Even in the afternoon of her best days. 

Made prize and purchase of his lustful eye, 

Seduced the pitch and height of ah his thoughts 
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To base declension and loathed bigamy : 

By her, in liis unlawful bed, he got 190 

This Edward, whom our manners term the prince. 

More bitterly could I expostulate, 

Save that, for reverence to some alive, 

I give a sparing limit to my tongue. 

Then, good my lord, take to your rowal self 
This proffer’d benefit of dignity ; 

If not to bless us and the land withal. 

Yet to draw forth your noble ancestry 
From the corruption of abusing times, 

Unto a lineal true-derived course. 20C 

^aif. Do, good my lord, your citizeiis entreat you. 

Buch. Refuse not, mighty lord, this proffer’d love. 

Cate. 0, make them joyful, grant their lawful suit ! 

Ulou. Alas, why would you heap these cares on me ? 

I am unfit for state and majesty : 

I do beseech you, take it not amiss ; 

I cannot nor I will not yield to you. 

Buch. If you refuse it, —as, in love and zeal, 

Loath to depose the child, your brother’s son ; 

As well we know your tenderness of heart 210 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse, 

Which we have noted in you to your kin, 

Andjegaify indeed to all estates,— 

Yet whether you accept -our suit or no. 

Your brother’s son shall never reign our king ; 

But we will plant some other in the throne, 

To the disgrace and downfall of your house : 

And in this resolution here we lea\'e you.— 

Come, citizens : ’zounds ! I ’ll entreat no more. 

Glou. 0, do not swear, my lord of Buckingham. 220 

\^E.rit Buchingham 'idth the Citizens. 
'Cate. Call them again, my lord, and accept their suit. 
Another. Do, good my lord, lest all the land do rue it. 

(jIqu. Would you enforce me to a world of care ? 
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Well, call them again. I am not made of stones, 

But penetrable to your kind entreats, 

Albeit against my conscience and my soul. 

Re-enter Buckingham and the rest. 

Cousin of Buckingham, and you sage, grave men, 

Since you will buckle fortune on my back, 

To bear her burthen, whether I will or no, 

I must have patience to endure the load : 230 

But if black scandal or foul-faced reproach 
Attend the sequel of your imposition, 

Your mere enforcement shall acquittance me » 

From all the impure blots and stains thereof ; 

For God he knows, and } ou may partly see, 

How far I am from the desire thereof. 

Ma?/. God bless your grace ! w’e see it, and will say it. 
GIoil In sa}'ing so, you shall but say the truth. 

Bitch. Then I salute you with this kingly title : 

Long live Richard, England’s royal king 1 240 

3fa^. and CiL Amen. 

Bitch. To-morrow will it please you to be crown’d ? 

Glou. Even when you please, since you will have it so. 
Bitch. To-morrow, then, wo will attend your gi'ac^: 

And so most joyfully we take our leave. 

Glou. Come, let us to our holy task again. 

Farewell, good cousin ; farewell, gentle friends. 

ACT IV. 

Scene L Before the Tower. 

Ente)\ on one side^ Queen Elizabeth, Duchess of York, 
and Marquess of, Dorset ; on the othei\ Anee, Duchess 
OF Gloucester, leading Lady Margaret Plantagenet, 
Clarence’s young Daughter. • 

Ditch. Who meets us here ? my niece Plantagenet 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloucester ? 
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Now, for my life, she’s wandering to the Tower, 

On pure heart’s love to greet the tender princes. 

Daughter, well met. 

A me. God give your graces both 

A happy and a joyful time of day 1 
Q. Eliz. As much to you, good sister 1 Whither away ? 
An/ie. No farther than the Tower ; and, as I guess, 

Upon the like devotion as yourselves, 

To gmtulate the gentle princes there. 10 

Q. Eliz. Kind sister, thanks : we ’ll enter all together. 

Enter Brakenbury. 

And, in good time, here the lieutenant comes. 

Master lieutenant, pmy a'ou, by your leave, 

How doth the prince, and my young son of York ? 

Brah. Right well, dear madam. By your patience, 

I may not suffer you to visit them ; 

The king hath stmitly charged the contrary. 

Q. Eli:. The king I why, who’s that? 

Brak. I cry you mercy : I mean the lord protector. 

Q. Eliz. The Lord protect him from that kingly title ! 20 

Hath he set bounds betwixt their love and me ? 

I am their mother ; who should keep me from them ? 

Buck. I am their father’s mother ; I will see them. 

Anne. Their aunt I am indaw, in love their mother : 

Then bring me to their sights ; I ’ll bear thy blame 
And take thy office from thee, on my peril. 

Brak. No, madam, no ; I may not leave it so : 

I am bound by oath, and therefore pardon me. \_Exit. 

EoUer Lord Stanley. 

Stan. Let me but meet you, ladies, one hour hence. 

And I’ll salute your grace of Y'ork as mother, 30 

And reverend looker on, of two fair queens. 

[To An7ie'} Come, madam, you must straight to Westminster, 
There to be crowned Richard’s royal queen. 

Q. Eliz. 0, cut my lace in sunder, that my pent heart 
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May have some scope to beat, or else I swoon 
With this dead-killing news ! 

Anne. Despiteful tidings I 0 unpleasing news !. 

Bor. Be of good cheer : mother, how fares your grace ? 

Q. Eliz. O Dorset, speak not to me, get thee hence ! 

Death and destruction dog thee at the heels ; 40 

Thy mother’s name is ominous to children. 

If thou wilt outstrip death, go cross the seas. 

And live with Richmond, from the reach of hell: 

Go, hie thee, hie thee from this slaughter-house, 

Lest tliou increase the number of the dead ; 

And make me die the thrall of Margaret’s curse. 

Nor mother, wife, nor England’s counted queen. 

Stan. Full of wise care is this your counsel, madam. 

Take all the swift advantage of the hours ; 

You shall have letters from me to my son 50 

To meet you on the way, and welcome you. 

Be not ta’en tardy by unwise delay. 

Bvbch. 0 ill-dispersing wind of misery ! 

O my accursed womb, the bed of death ! 

A cockatrice hast thou hatch’d to the world, 

Whose unavoided eye is murderous. 

Stan. Come, madam, come ; I in all haste was sent. 

A nne. And I in all unwillingness will go. 

I would to God that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal that must round my brow 60 

Were red-hot steel, to sear me to the brain 1 
Anointed let me be with deadly venom, 

And die, ere men can say, God save the queen 1 
Q. Eliz. Go, go, poor soul, I envy not thy glory ; 

To feed my humour, wish thyself no harm. 

Anne. No ! why ? When he that is my husband now 
Came to me, as I follow’d Henry’s corse, 

WTien scarce the blood was well wash’d from his hands 
Wliich issued from my other angel husband 
And that dead saint which then I weeping follow’d ; 

E 
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O, when, I say, I look'd uu Richard's face, 

This was my wish : ‘ Be tliou,’ ([noth I, ‘ accursed, 

For making me, so young, so old a widow 1 
And, when thou wed'st, let sorrow haunt thy bed r 
And be thy wife—if any be so mad— 

As niisemble by the life of thee 

As thou hast made me by my dear lord’s death ! '* 

Lo, ere I can repeat this curse again, 

Even in so short a space, my woman’s heart 

Grossly grew captive to his honey words 80 

And proved the subject of my own soul’s curse, 

'Which ever since hath kept my eyes from ivst; 

For never yet one hour in his bed 
Have I enjoy’d the g<jiden dew of sleej^, 

But have been waked by his timorous dreams. 

Besides, he liates me for iiiy father Warwick ; 

And will, no doubt, shortly be rid of me. 

Q. Eliz. Poor heart, adieu ! I pity thy complaining. 

Anne. No more than from iny soul I mourn for yours. 

Q. Eliz. Farewell, thou woful welcomer of glory 1 90 

Anne. Adieu, poor soul, that takest thy leave of it 1 
Dueli. [T’o Borsei\ Go thou to Richmond, and good fortune 
guide thee! 

[To Aniie'] Go thou to Richard, and good angels guard thee I 
[To Queen Eliz.^ Go thou to sanctuary, and good thoughts 
possess thee I 

I to my grave, where peace and rest lie with me ! 

Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen, 

And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week of teem 
Q. Eliz. Stay, yet look back with me unto the Tower. 

Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes 
Whom envy hath immured within your walls ! 100 

Rough cradle for such little pretty ones ! 

Rude ragged nurse, old sullen playfellow 
For tender princes, use my babies well ! 

So foolish sorrow bids your stones farewell. 


[Exeunt. 
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Scene II. London. The palace. 

Sennet. Enter Richard, in pomp^ crowned; Buckingham, 
Catesby, a Page, and others. 

K. Rich. Stand all apart. Cousin of Buckingham ! 

Buck. My gmcious sovereign ? 

K. Rich. Give me thy hand. \_Here lie ascendeth his throne?^ 
Thus high, by thy advice 
And thy assistance, is King Richard seated : 

But shall we wear these honours for a day ? 

Or shall they last, and we rejoice in them ? 

Buck. Still live they and for ever may they last ! 

K. Rich. 0 Buckingham, now do I play the touch, 

To try if thou be current gold indeed : 

Young Edward lives : think now wdiat I would say. 10 

Buck. Say on, my loving lord. 

K. Rich. Why, Buckingham, I say, I would be king. 

Buck. Why, so you are, niy thrice renowned liege. 

K. Rich. Ha ! am I king ? Tis so : but Edward lives. 

Buck. True, noble prince. 

K. Rich. O bitter consequence, 

That Edward still should live ! ^ True, noble prince ! ’ 

Cousin, thou wert not wont to be so dull : 

Shall I be plain ? I wish the bastards dead ; 

And I would have it suddenly perform’d.- 
WTiat sayest thou ? speak suddenly ; be brief. 20 

RjUAik. Your gi'ace may do your pleasure. 

K. Rich. Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kindness freezeth : 
Say, have I thy consent that they shall die ? 

Buck. Give me some breath, some little pause, my lord, 
Before I positively speak herein : 

I will resolve your grace immediately. [^Ea^it. 

Cate. [^Aside to a stander by] The king is angr}' : see, he 
bites the lip. 

K. Rich. I will converse with iron-witted fools 
And unrespective boys : none are for me 
That look into me with considerate eyes : 


30 
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High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect. 

Boy I 

Page. 'My lord ? 

K. RtcJi. Know’st thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt unto a close exploit of death I 

Page, My lord, I know a discontented gentleman, 

Whose humble means match not his haughty mind : 

Gold were as good as twenty orators. 

And will, no doubt, tempt him to any thing. 

K. Rich. What is his name ? 

Page, His name, ray lord, is Tyrreh 40 

K. Rich. I partly know the man : go, call him hither. 

\^Ex.it Page. 

The deep-revolving wutty Buckingham 
No more shall be the neighbour to my counsel: 

Hath he so long held out with me untired, 

And stops he now for breath ? 

Enter Stanley. 

How now ! what news with you ? 
Stan. My lord, I hear the Marquis Dorset’s fled 
To Richmond, in those parts beyond the sea 
Where he abides. \Stands apart. 

K, Rich. Catesby ! 

Cate. My lord ? 50 

K, Rich. Rumour it abroad 
That Anne, my wife, is sick and like to die : 

I will take order for her keeping close. 

Inquire me out some mean-born gentleman. 

Whom I will marry straight to Clarence’ daughter : 

The boy is foolish, and I fear not him. 

Look, how thou dream’st I I say again, give out 
That Anne, my wife, is sick and like to die : 

About it; for it stands me much upon, 

To stop all hopes wdiose growth may damage me. 60 

\_Exit Catesby. 
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I must be mamed to my brother’s daughter, 

Or else my kingdom stands on brittle glass. 

Murder her brothers, and then marry her ! 

Uncertain way of gain 1 But I am in 
So far in blood that sin will pluck on sin : 

Tear-falling pity dw^eils not in this eye. 

Re-enter Page, with Tyerel. 

Is th^^ name T}’rrel ? 

Tijr. James Tyrrel, and your most obedient subject. 

/i. Rich. Art thou, indeed ? 

Tyr. Prove me, my gracious sovereign. 

K. Rich. Barest thou resolve to kill a friend of mine ? 70 

Tyr. Ay, my lord ; 

But I had rather kill tw^o enemies. 

K. Rich. Why, there thou hast it: two deep enemies. 

Foes to my rest and my sweet sleep’s disturbers 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon : 

Tyrrel, I mean those bastards in the Tower. 

Tyr. Let me have open means to come to them, 

And soon I ’ll rid you from the fear of them. 

K. Rich. Thou sing’st sweet music. Hark, come hither, 
Tyrrel : 

Go, by this token : rise, and lend thine ear : [ }yhispers. 80 

There is no more but so : say it is done, 

Ajid I will love thee, and prefer thee too. 

Tyr. ’Tis done, my gracious lord. 

K. Rich. Shall we hear from thee, Tyrrel, ere we sleep ? 
Tyr. Ye shall, my lord. [Exit. 

Re-enter Buckingham. 

Buck. My lord, I have consider’d in my mind 
The late demand that you did sound me in. 

K. Rich. Well, let that pass. Dorset is fled to Richmond. 
BvxJc. I hear that news, my lord. 

K. Rich. Stanley, he is your wife’s son: well, look to it. 90 
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Buck, My lord, I claim your gift, my due by promise, 

For which your honour and yonr faith is j)a\vird ; 

The earldom of Hereford and the moveables 
Tlie which you promised I should possess. 

K, Rich. Stanley, look to your wife : if she convey 
Letters to Richmond, you shall ansAver it. 

Buck. What says your highness to my just demand ? 

K. Rich. As I remember, Henry the Sixth 
Did prophesy that Richmond should be king, 

When Richmond was a little peevish boy. 100 

A king, perhaps, perhaps,— 

Buck. My lord 1 

K. Jiich. How chance the prophet could not at that time 
Have told me, I being by, that I should kill him I 
Block. My lord, your promise for the earldom,-— 

K. Rich. Richmond I when last I was at Exeter, 

The mayor in courtesy show’d me the castle, 

And called it Rougemont : at which name 1 started, 

Because a bard of Ireland told me once, 

I should not live long after I saw Richmond. 110 

Buck. My lord ! 

K. Rich. Ay, what’s o’clock ? 

Buck. I am thus bold to put your grace in mind 
Of what you promised me. 

K. Rich. Well, but what’s o’clock ? 

Buck. Upon the stroke of ten. 

K. Rich. Well, let it strike. 

Bitck. Why let it strike ? 

K. Rich. Because that, like a Jack, thou keej/st the stroke 
Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 

I am not in the giving vein to-day. 

Buck. Why, then resolve me whether you will or no. 120 
K. Rich. Tut, tut, 

Thou troublest me ; I am not in the vein. 

\_Exeunt all hut Buckingham. 
Buck. Is it even so '? rewards he my true service 
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With such deep contempt ? made I him king for this? 

O, let me think on Hastings, and he gone 

To Brecknock, while my fearful head is on ! \^EociL 

Scene IIL The sarnie. 

Enter Tyrrel. 

Tyr. The tyrannous and bloody deed is done, 

The most arch act of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 

Dighton and Forrest, whom I did suborn 
To do this ruthless piece of butchery, 

Although they were flesh’d villains, bloody dogs, 

Melting with tenderness and kind compassion 
Wept like two children in their deaths’ sad stories. 

* Lo, thus,’ quoth Dighton, ‘ lay those tender babes : ’ 

‘Thus, thus,’ quoth Forrest, ‘girdling one another 10 

Within their innocent alabaster arms ; 

Their lips were four red roses on a stalk. 

Which in their summer beauty kiss’d each other. 

A book of prayers on their pillow lay ; 

Which once,’ quoth Forrest, ‘ almost changed my mind ; 

But 0 1 the devil ’—there the villain stopp’d ; 

Wliilst Dighton thus told on : ‘We smothered 
The most replenished sweet work of nature, 

That from the prime creation e’er she framed.’ 

Thus both are gone with conscience and remorse ; 20 

They could not speak ; and so I left them both, 

To bring this tidings to the bloody king. 

And here he comes. 

Enter King Richard. 

All hail, my sovereign liege ! 

K, Rich. Kind Tyrrel, am I happy in thy news ? 

Tyr. If to have done the thing' you gave in charge 
Beget your happiness, be happy then, 

For it is done, my lord. 
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K. Rich. But didst tliou see tliem dead ? 

T]p\ I did, my lord. 

K. Rick. And buried, gentle Tyrrel I 

T]p\ The chaplain of the Tower hath buried tlieni ; 

But how or ill what place I do not know. 30 

K. Rich. Come to me, Tyrrel, soon at after supper, 

And thou slialt tell the process of their death. 

Meantime, but think how I may do thee good, 

And be inheritor of thy desire. 

Farewell till soon. \_Exit Tyrrel. 

The son of Clarence have I pent up close : 

His daughter meanly have 1 match’d in marriage ; 

Tiie sons of Edward sleep in Abraham’s bosom, 

And Anne my wife hath bid tlie world good night 

Now, for I know the Breton Richmond aims 40 

At young Elizabeth, my brothers daughtei’, 

And, by that knot, looks proudly o’er the crown. 

To her I go, a jolly thriving wooer. 

Enter Catesby. 


Cate. My lord ' 

K. Rich. Good news or bad, that thou comest in so 
bluntly ? 

Cate. Bad news, my lord : Ely is fled to Richmond ; 

And Buckingham, back’d with the hardy Welshmen, 

Is in the field, and still his power increaseth. 

E. Rich. Ely with Richmond troubles me more near 
Than Buckingham and his rash-levied army. 50 

Come, I have heard that fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay ; 

Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beggary : 

Then fiery expedition be my wing, 

Jove’s Mercury, and hemld for a king ! 

Come, muster men : my counsel is my shield ; 

We must be brief wdien traitors brave the field. \_Exeunt. 
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Scene IV. Before the falace. 

Enter Queen Margaret. 

Q. Mar. So, now prosperity begins to mellow 
And clro]) into the rotten mouth of death. 

Here in these confines slily have I lurk’d, 

To watch the waning of mine adversaries. 

A dire induction am I witness to, 

And will to France, hoping the consequence 
"SVill prove as bitter, black, and tragical. 

Withdi'aw thee, wretched Margaret: who comes here i 

Enter Queen Elizabeth and the Duchess of York. 

§. Eliz. Ah, my young princes ! ah, my tender babes ! 

My unblown flowers, new-appearing sweets ! 10 

If yet your gentle souls fly in the air 
And be not fix’d in doom perpetual. 

Hover about me with your airy wings 
And hear your mother’s lamentation ! 

Q. Mar. Hover about her ; say, that right for right 
Hath dimm’d your infant morn to aged night. 

Duck. So many miseries have crazed my voice. 

That my woe-wearied tongue is mute and dumb, 

Edward Plantagenet, why art thou dead ? 

Q. Mar. Plantagenet doth quit Plantagenet. 20 

Edward for Edward pays a dying debt. 

Q. Eliz. Wilt thou, 0 God, fly from such gentle lambs. 

And throw them in the entrails of the wolf ? 

When didst thou sleep when such a deed was done ? 

Q. Mar. When holy Harry died, and my sweet son. 

Duck. Blind sight, dead life, poor mortal living ghost, 
Woe’s scene, world’s shame, grave’s due by life usurp’d, 

Brief abstract and record of tedious days, 

Rest thy unrest on England’s lawful earth, [Sitting doicn. 
Unlawfully made drunk with innocents’ blood ! 30 

Q. Eliz. 0, that thou wouldst as well afford a grave 
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As thou canst yield a melancholy seat 1 

Then would I hi<le my bonesj not rest them here. 

O, Avho hath any cause to mourn but I ? \^Sitiwg doini hj her 
Q . Mar. If ancient soitow be most reverend, 

Give mine the benefit of seniory, 

And let my woes frown on the upper hand. 

If sorrow can admit society, [Sitting dovm with them. 

Tell o’er your woes again by viewing mine : 

I had an Edward, till a Richard kill’d him ; 40 

I had a Harry, till a Richard kill’d him : 

Thou hadst an Edward, till a Richard kill’d him ; 

Thou hadst a Richard, till a Richard kill’d him. 

Duck. I had a Richard too, and thou didst kill him ; 

I had a Rutland too, thou holp’st to kill him. 

Q. Mar. Thou hadst a Clarence too, and Richard kill'd him. 
From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound that doth hunt us all to death : 

That dog, that had his teeth before his eyes. 

To worry lambs and lap their gentle blood, 50 

That foul defacer of God’s handhvork. 

That excellent grand tyrant of the earth, 

That reigns in galled eyes of weeping souls. 

Thy womb let loose, to chase us to our graves. 

0 upright, just, and true-disposing God, 

How do I thank thee, that this carnal cur 
Preys on the issue of his mothers body. 

And makes her pew-fellow^ wnth others’ moan ! 

Dicch. 0 Harry’s wife, triumph not in my woes 1 
God witness with me, I have wept for thine. 60 

Q. Mar. Bear with me ; I am hungry for revenge, 

And now I hloy me with beholding it. 

Thy Edward he is dead, that stabb’d my Edward ; 

Thy other Edward dead, to quit my Edward ; 

Young A^ork he is but boot, because both they 
Match not the high perfection of my loss ; 

Thy Clarence he is dead that kill’d my Edward j 
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And the beholders of this tragic play, 

The adulterate Hastings, Rivers, Yaughan, Grey, 

Untimely smother’d in their dusky graves. VO 

Richard yet lives, helFs black intelligencer, 

Only reserved their factor, to buy souls 
And send them thither : but at hand, at hand. 

Ensues his piteous and unpitied end : 

Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, saints pray. 

To have him suddenly convey’d away. 

Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray. 

That I may live to say, The dog is dead ! 

Q. Eliz. O, thou didst prophesy the time would come 
That I should wish for thee to help me curse 80 

That bottled spider, that foul bunch-back’d toad ! 

Q. Mar, I call’d thee then vain flourish of my fortune ; 

I call’d thee then poor shadow, painted queen ; 

The presentation of but what I was ; 

The flattering index of a direful pageant; 

One heaved a-high, to be hurl’d down below ; 

A mother only mock’d with two sweet babes ; 

A dream of what thou wert, a breath, a bubble, 

A sign of dignity, a garish flag, 

To be the aim of every dangerous shot; 90 

A queen in jest, only to fill the scene. 

Where is thy husband now ? where be thy brothers ? 

Where are thy children ? wherein dost thou joy ? 

Who sues to thee and cries ‘ God save the queen ’ ] 

WTiere be the bending peers that flatter’d thee ? 

Where be the thronging troops that follow’d thee ? 

Decline all this, and see what now thou art: 

For happy wife, a most distressed widow ; 

For joyful mother, one that wails the name ; 

For queen, a very caitiff crown’d with care ; 100 

For one being sued to, one that humbly sues ; 

For one that scorn’d at me, now scorn’d of me ; 

For one being fear’d of all, now fearing one ; 
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For one commanding all, obeyM of none. 

Thus batli the course of justice wheeFd about, 

And left thee but a very ])rey to time ; 

Having no more but thought of vdiat thou wert, 

To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 

Thou didst usurp my place, and dost thou not 

Usurp the just proportion of my sorrow ? 110 

Now thy proud neck-bears half my burtheird yoke ; 

From which even here I slip my weary neck, 

And leave the burthen of it all on thee. 

Farewell, York's wife, and queen of sad mischance ; 

These English woes will make me smile in France. 

Q. Eliz, 0 thou well skill'd in curses, stay awhile, 

And teach me how to curse mine enemies ! 

Q. Mar. Forbear to sleep the nights, and fast the 
days ; 

Compare dead happiness with living woe ; 

Think that thy babes were fairer than they were, 120 

And he that slew them fouler than he is : 

Bettering thy loss makes the bad causer worse : 

Revolving this will teach thee how to curse. 

Q. Eliz. My words are dull ; 0, quicken them with 
thine ! 

Q. Mar. Thy woes will make them sharp, and pierce like 
mine. \_ExiL 

Duck. Wliy should calamity be full of words ] 

Q. Eliz. Windy attorneys to their client woes, 

Airy succeeders of intestate joys, 

Poor breathing orators of miseries ! 

Let them have scope : though what they do impart 130 
Help not at all, yet do they ease the heart. 

Duck. If so, then be not tongue-tied : go with me, 

And in the breath of bitter words let \s smother 
My damned son, which thy two sweet sons smother’d. 

I hear his drum ; be copious in exclaims. 
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Enter King Richard, marching^ \L'iih drums and trumpets. 

K. Rich. WTio intercepts my expedition ? 

Duch. 0, slie that might have intercepted thee, 

By stmiigling thee in her accursed womb, 

From all the slaughters, wretch, that thou hast done ! 

Q. Eliz. Hidest thou that forehead with a golden crown, 140 
Where should be graven, if that right were right, 

The slaughter of the prince that owed that crown, 

And the dire death of my two sons and brothers ? 

Tell me, thou villain slave, where are my children ? 

Eiich. Thou toad, thou toad, where is thy brother Clarence ? 
And little Ned Plantagenet, his son ? 

Q. Eliz. Where is kind Hastings, Rivei’s, Yaughan, Grey? 
K. Rich. A flourish, trumpets ! strike alarum, drums 1 
Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 
Rail on the Lord’s anointed : strike, I say ! 150 

\_FIourish. Alarums. 

Either be patient, and entreat me fair, 

Or with the clamorous report of war 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. 

Ditch. Art thou.my son ? 

K. Rich. Aj, I thank God, my father, and yourself. 

Duch. Then patiently hear my impatience. 

K. Rich.^ Madam, I have a touch of your condition. 

Which cannot brook the accent of reproof. 

Duch. O, let me speak ! 

K. Rick. Do then ; but I dl not hear. 

Duch. I will be mild and gentle in my speech. 16Q 

K. Rich. And brief, good mother; for I am in haste. 

Duch. Art thou so hasty ? I have stay’d for thee, 

God knows, in anguish, pain and agony. 

K. Rwh. And came I not at last to comfort you ? 

Duch. No, by the holy rood, thou know’st it well, 

Thou earnest on earth to make the earth my hell, 

A grievous burthen was thy birth to me ; 
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Tetchy aiid wayward was tliy infancy ; 

Thy school-days frightful, despei'ate, wild, and furious, 

Thy prime of manhood daring, hold, and venturous, 170 
Thy age confirm'd, proud, subtle, bloody, treacherous, 

More mild, but yet more hannful, kind in hatred : 

AVhat comfortable hour canst thou name, 

That ever gi*aced me in thy company ? 

K. Rich. Faith, none, but Humphrey Hour, that call’d 
your grace 

To breakfast once forth of my company. 

If I be so disgi'ucious in your sight, 

Let me march on, and not offend your grace. 

Strike up the drum. 

Duck. I prithee, hear me speak. 

K. Rick. You speak too bitterly. 

Ditch. Hear me a word ; ISO 

For I shall never speak to thee again. 

K. Rich. So. 

Duch. Either thou wilt die, by God’s just ordinance. 

Ere from this war thou Uirn a conqueror, 

Or I with grief and extreme age shall perish 
And never look upon thy face again. 

Therefore take with thee my most heavy curse ; 

Which, in the day of battle, tire thee more 
Than all the complete armour tliat thou wear’s! ! 

My prayers on the adverse party fight; 90 

And there the little souls of Edward’s children 
Whisper the spirits of thine enemies 
And promise them success and victory. 

Bloody thou art, bloody will be thy end ; 

Shame serves thy life and doth thy death attend. \_Exit. 
Q. Eiiz. Though far more cause, yet much less spirit to 
curse 

Abides in me ; I say amen to all. 

K. Rich. Stay, madam ; I must speak a word with you. 

Q. Eliz. I have no moe sons of 'the royal blood 
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For thee to murder : for my daughters, Richard, 200 

They shall he praying iiuus, not weeping queens ; 

And therefore level not to hit their lives. 

K. Rich. You have a daughter call’d Elizabeth, 

Virtuous and fair, royal and gracious. 

Q. Eliz. And must she die for this ? 0, let her live, 

And I ’ll corrupt her manners, stain her beaut}"; 

Slander myself as false to Edward’s bed ; 

Throw over her the veil of infamy : 

So she may live unscarr’d of bleeding slaughtei', 

I will confess she was not Edward’s daughter. 210 

K. Rich. Wrong not her birth, she is of royal blood. 

Q. Eliz. To save her life, I ’ll say she is not so. 

K. Rich. Her life is only safest in her birth. 

Q. Eliz. And only in that safety died her brothers. 

K. Rich. Lo, at their births good stars were opposite. 

Q. Eliz. Ho, to their lives bad friends were contrary. 

K. Rich. All unavoided is the doom of destiny. 

Q. Eliz. True, when avoided grace makes destiny : 

My babes were destined to a fairer death. 

If gi-ace had bless’d thee with a fairer life. 220 

K. Rich. You speak as if that I had slain my cousins. 

Q. Eliz. Cousins, indeed ; and by their uncle cozen’d 
Of comfort, kingdom, kindred, freedom, life. 

Whose hand soever lanced their tender hearts, 

Thy head, all indirectly, gave direction : 

No doubt the murderous knife was dull and blunt 
Till it was whetted on thy stone-hai?d heart, 

To revel in the enti-ails of my lambs. 

But that still use of grief makes wild grief tame. 

My tongue should to thy ears not name my boys -230 

Till that my nails were anchor’d in thine eyes ; 

And I, in such a desperate bay of death, 

Like a poor bark, of sails and tackling reft, 

Rush all to pieces on thy rocky bosom. 

K. Rich. Madam, so thrive I in my enterprise 
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And dangerous success of liloody ^va^s, 

As I intend more good to you and yours 
Than ever you or yours were Ly me wrong’d ! 

Q. Eltz. "What good is coverd with the face of lieaven, 

To be discover’d, that can do me good ? 240 

K. Rich. The ativancement of your cliildreii, gentle lady. 

Q. Eliz. Up to some scaffold, there to lose tlieir heads ? 

K. Rich. No, to the dignity and height of honour, 

The high imperial type of this earth’s glory. 

Q. EUz. Flatter my sorrows with report of it; 

Tell me what state, what dignity, what honour, 

Canst thou demise to any child of mine ? 

K. Rick. Even all I have ; yea, and myself and all. 

Will I withal endow a child of thine ; 

So in the Lethe of thy angry soul 250 

Thou drown the sad remembrance of those' wrongs 
Which thou supposest I have done to thee. 

Q, Eliz. Be brief, lest that the process of thy kindness 
Last longer telling than thy kinchiess’ date. 

K. Rick. Then know, that from my soul I love thy daugliter. 
Q. Eliz. My daughter’s mother thinks it wdth her soul. 

K. Rich. Wliat do you think ? 

Q. Eliz. That thou dost love my daughter from thy soul : 
So from thy soul’s love didst thou love her brothel's ; 

And from my heart’s love I do thank thee for it. 260 

K. Rich. Be not so hasty to confound my meaning : 

I mean, that with my soul I love thy daughter, 

And mean to make her queen of England. 

Q. Eliz. Say then, who dost thou mean shall be her king ? 
K. Rick. Even he that makes her queen; who should be 
else ? 

Q. Eliz. What, thou ? 

K. Rick I, even I : what think you of it, madam ? 

Q. Eliz. How canst thou woo her ? 

K. Rich. That would I learn of you, 

As one that are best acquainted with her humour. 
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Q. Eliz, And wilt thou learn of me ? 

K. Rick. iMadam, with all my heart. 2*70 

Q. Eliz. Send to her, b}" the man that slew her brothers, 

A pair of bleeding hearts ; thereon engrave 
Edward and A'ork ; then haply she will w’.eep : 

Therefore present to her,—as sometime Margaret 
Did to thy father, steep’d in Rutland’s blood,— 

A handkerchief ; which, say to her, did dmin 
Tlie purple sap from her sweet brother’s body, 

And bid her dry her w’eeping eyes therewith. 

If this inducement force her not to love,‘ 

Send her a stoiy of-thy noble acts ; 280 

Tell her thou madest aw^ay her uncle Clarence, 

Her uncle Rivers ; yea, and, for her sake, 

Madest quick conveyance with her good aunt Anne. 

K. Rich. Come, come, you mock me ; this is not the way 
To win your daughter. 

Q. Eliz. There is no other way ; 

Unless thou couldst put on some other shape. 

And not be Richard that hath done all this. 

K. Rich. Say that I did all this for love of her. 

Q. Eliz. Nay, then indeed she cannot choose but hate thee, 
Having bought love with such a bloody spoil. 290 

K. Rich. Look, what is done caimot be now amended : 

Men shall deal unadvisedly sometimes, 

Which after hours give leisure to repent. 

If I did take the kingdom from your sons. 

To make amends, 111 give it to your daughter. 

If I have kill’d the issue of your womb. 

To quicken your increase, I will beget 
Mine issue of your blood upon your daiighter : 

A grandam’s name is little less in love 
Than is the doting title of a mother ; 

They are as children but one step below. 

Even of your mettle, of your very blood ; 

Of all one pain, save for a night of groans 

F 


300 
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Endured of her, for whom you bid like sorrow. 

Youi' children were vexation to your youth, 

But mine shall be a comfort to your age. 

The loss you have is but a son being king, 

And by that loss your daughter is made queen. 

T cannot make you what amends I would, 

Therefore accept such kindness as I can. 310 

Dorset your son, that with a fearful soul 
Leads discontented steps in foreign soil. 

This fair alliance quickly shall call home 
To high promotions and great dignity : 

The king, that calls your beauteous daughter wife, 
Familiarly shall call thy Dorset brother ; 

Again shall you be mother to a king, 

And all the ruins of distressful times 
Repair’d with double riches of content. 

What ! we have many goodly days to see : 320 

The liquid drops of tears that you have shed 
Shall come again, transfoimi’d to orient pearl, 

Advantaging their loan with interest 
Of ten times double gain of happiness. ^ 

Gk), then, my mother, to thy daughter go ; 

Make bold her bashful years with your experience ; 

Prepare her ears to hear a wooeFs tale ; 

Put in her tender heart the aspiring dame 

Of golden sovereignty ; acquaint the princess 

With the sweet silent hours of marriage joys : 330 

And when this arm of mine hath chastised 

The petty rebel, dull-brain’d Buckingham, 

Bomid with triumphant garlands will I come 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 

To whom I will retail my conquest won, 

And she shall be sole victress, Caesar’s Caesar. " 

Q. Eliz, What were I best to say ? her father’s brother 
Would be her lord ? or shall I say, her uncle ? 

Or, he that slew her brothers and her uncles ? 
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Under what title .shall I wc»o for thee, 340 

That God, the law, iny honour and her love, 

X’an make seem pleasing to her tender years ? 

K. Rich. Infer fair England’s peace by this alliance. 

Q. Eliz. Which she shall purchase wuth still lasting war. 

K. Rich. Say, that the king, wdiich may command, entreats. 
Q. Eliz. That at her hands which the king’s King forbids. 
K. Rick. Say, she shall be a high and mighty queen. 

Q. Eliz. To wail the title, as her mother doth. 

K. Rick. Say, I will love her everlastingly. 

Q. Eliz. But how long shall that title ‘ ever ’ last ? 350 

K. Rick. Sweetly in force unto her fair life’s end. 

Q. Eliz. But how long fairly shall her sweet life last ? 

K. Rick. So long as heaven and nature lengthens it. 

Q. Eliz. So long as hell and Richard likes of it. 

K. Rick. Say I, her sovereign, am her subject love. 

Q. Eliz. But she, your subject, loathes such sovereignty. • 
K. Rick. Be eloquent in my behalf to her. 

Q. Eliz. An honest tale speeds best being plainly-told. 

K. Rick. Then in plain terms tell her my loving tale. 

Q. Eliz. Plain and not honest is too harsh a style. 360 
K. Rick. Your reasons are too shallow and too quick. 

Q. Eliz. 0 no, my reasons are too deep and dead ; 

Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their grave. 

K. Rich. Harp not on that string, madam ; that is past. 

Q. Eliz. Harp on it still shall I till heart-strings break. 

K. Rick. Now, by my George, my garter, and my crown,— 
Q. Eliz. Profaned, dishonour’d, and the third usurp’d. 

K. Rick. I swear— 

<2- ^^i^- By nothing ; for this is no oath : 

The George, profaned, hath lost his holy honour ; 

The garter, blemish’d, i^awn’d his knightly virtue ; 370 

The crown, usurp’d, disgmced his kingly glory. 

If something thou wilt swear to be believed, 

Swear then by something that thou hast not wrong’d. 

K. Rick. Now, by the world— 
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Q. Eliz. 'Tis full of thy foul wrongs. 

K, Rich. My father’s death— 

Eltz. Thy life hath that dishonour’d. 

K. Rich. Then, hy myself— 

Q. Eliz. Thyself thyself misusest. 

E. Rich. Why then, by God— 

Q. Eliz. God’s wrong is most of all. 

If thou hadst fear’d to break an oath by Him, 

The unity the king thy brother made 

Had not been broken, nor my brother slain : 380 

If thou hadst fear'd to break an oath by Him, 

The imperial metal, circling now thy brow, 

Had gi-aced the tender temples of my child, 

And both the princes had been breathing here, 

Which now, two tender playfellows for dust, 

Thy broken faith hath made a prey for worms. 

What eanst thou -swear by now ? 

K. Rich. Tlie time to come. 

Q. Eliz. T*hat thou hast wronged in the time o’erpast; 

For I myself have many tears to wash 
Hereafter time, for time past wrong’d by thee. 390 

The children live, whose parents thou hast slaughteFd, 
Ungovern’d youth, to wail it in their age ; 

The parents live, whose children thou hast butcher’d, 

Old wither’d plants, to wail it with their age. 

Swear not by time to come ; for that thou hast 
Misused ere used, by time misused o’erpast. 

K. Rich. As I intend to prosper and repent, 

So thrive I in my dangerous attempt 
Of hostile arms ! myself myself confound ! 

Heaven and fortune bar me happy hours ! 400 

Day, yield me not thy light ; nor, night, thy rest ! 

Be oppyosite all planets of good luck 

To my proceedings, if, wdth pure heart’s love. 

Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter ! 
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In her consists niy happiness and thine ; 

Without her, follows to this land and me, 

To thee, herself, and many a Christian soul, 

Death, desolation, ruin and decay : 

It cannot he avoided but by this ; 410 

It will not be avoided but by this. 

Therefore, good mother,—I must call you so— 

Be the attorney of my love to her : 

Plead what I will be, not what I have been ; 

Not my deserts, but what I will deserve : 

Urge the necessity and state of times. 

And be not peevish-fond in great designs. 

Q. Eliz. Shall I be tempted of the devil thus ? 

K, Rich, Ay, if the devil tempt thee to do good. 

Q. Eliz. Shall I forget myself to be myself ? 420 

K. Rich. Ay, if yourselfs remembi'ance wrong your¬ 
self. 

Q. Eliz. But thou didst kill my children. 

K. Rich. in your daughter’s womb I bury them : 
Where in that nest of S23icery they shall breed 
Selves of themselves, to your recomforture. 

Q. Eliz. Shall I go win my daughter to thy will ? 

K. Rich. And be a happy mother by the deed. 

Q. Eliz. I go. Write to me very shortly, 

And you shall understand from me her mind. 429 

E. Rich. Bear her my true lov^s kiss ; and so, fare'welL 

l^Exit Qmen Elizahetk, 

Relenting fool, and shallow, changing woman ! 

Enter Ratcliff ; Catesby following. 

How now ! what news ? 

Rat. My gi'acious sovereign, on the western coast 
Rideth a puissant navy ; to the shore 
Throng many doubtful hollcw-hearted friends. 

Unarm’d, and unresolved to beat them back : 

’Tis thought that Richmond is their admiral; 
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And there they hull, expecting but the aid 
Of Buckingham to welcome them ashore. 

Some light-foot friend post to the Duke of 
Norfolk : 440 

Ratcliff, thyself, or Catesby ; where is he ? 

Cate. Here, my lord. 

A". Rick. Fly to the duke: [To Ratcliff] Post tliou to 
Salisbury : 

When thou comest thither ,—[To Catcshf] Dull, unmindful 
villain, 

Why staiid’st thou still, and go’st not to the duke ? 

Cate. First, mighty sovereign, let me know your mind. 
What from your grace 1 shall deliver to him. 

K. Rick. O, true, good Catesby : bid him levy straight 
The greatest strength and power he can make, 

And meet me presently at Salisbury. 450 

Cate. I go. [E.vit. 

Rat. What is ’t your highness’ pleasure I shall do 
At Salisbury ? 

K. Rich. Why, what wouldst thou do there before I go '? 
Rat. Your highness told me I should post before. 

K. Rick. My mind is changed, sir, my mind is changed. 

Enter Lord Stanley. 

How now, what news with you ? 

Stall. None good, my loixl, to please you with the hearing; 
Nor none so bad, but it may well be told. 

K. Rick. Hoy day, a riddle ! neither good nor bad I 460 
Why dost thou run so many mile about, 

When thou mayst tell thy tale a nearer way ? 

Once more, what news % 

Sian. Richmond is on the seas, 

K. Rick. There let him sink, and be the seas on him ! 
Wliite-liver’d runagate, what doth he there ? 

Stan. I know not, mighty sovereign, but by guess. 

K. Rich. Well, sir, as you guess, as you guess ? 
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jStan. Stirrd up by Dorset, Buckingham, and Ely, 

He makes for England, there to claim the crown. 

A’. liich. Is the chair empty ? is the sword unsway’d ? 470 
Is the king dead ? the empire unpossess’d ? 

What heir of York is there alive but we ? 

And wdio is England’s king but great York’s heir ? 

Then, tell me, what doth he upon the sea ? 

Stan. Unless for that, my liege, I cannot guess. 

K. Rick. Unless for that he comes to be your liege, 

You cannot guess wherefore the Welshman comes. 

Thou wilt revolt, and fly to him, I fear. 

Stan. No, mighty liege ; therefore mistrust me not. 

K. Rich. Where is thy power, then, to beat him back ? 480 
Where are thy tenants and thy followers ? 

Are they not now upon the western shore. 

Safe-conducting the rebels from their ships ? 

Stan. No, my good lord, my friends are in the north. 

K. Rich. Cold friends to Eichard : what do they in the 
north. 

When they should serve their sovereign in the west? 

Stan. They have not been commanded, mighty sove¬ 
reign : 

Please it your majesty to give me leave, 

I dl muster u]) my friends, and meet your grace 
Where and what time your majesty shall please. 490 

K. Rich. Ay, ay, thou wouldst be gone to join with Eich- 
mond : 

I will not trust you, sir, 

Sian. Most mighty sovereign. 

You have no cause to hold my friendship doubtful : 

I never was nor never will be false. 

K. Rich. Well, 

Go muster men ; but, hear you, leave behind 
Your son, George Stanley : look your faith be firm, 

Or else his head’s assurance is but frail. 

Stan. So deal with him as T prove true to you. \_Eoiit, 
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Enter a Messenger, 

Mess. My giTicioiis sovereign, now in Devonshire, 500 
As I by friends am well advertised, 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate 
Bishop of Exeter, his brother there, 

With many moe confederates, are in arms. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Sec. Mess. My liege, in Kent the Criiildfords are in arms ; 
And every hour more competitors 
Flock to their aid, and still their power increaseth. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Third Mess. My lord, the army of the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham— 

K. Rich. Out on you, owls I nothing but songs of death ? 

\_IIe striketh him. 

Take that, until thou bring me better news. 510 

Third Mess. Tlie news I have to tell your majesty 
Is, that by sudden floods and fall of waters, 

Buckingham’s army is dispersed and scatter’d ; 

And he himself wanderd away alone, 

No man knows whither. 

K. Rich. I cry thee mercy : 

There is my purse to cure that blow of thine. 

Hath any well-advised friend proclaim’d 
Reward to him that brings the traitor in ? 

Third Mess. Such proclamation hath been made, my liege. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Fourth Mess. Sir Thomas Lovel and Lord Marquis Dorset, 
’Tis said, my liege, in Yorkshire are in arms. 521 

Yet this good comfort bring I to your grace, 

The Breton navy is dispersed by tempest : 

Richmond, in Dorsetshire, sent out a boat 
Unto the shore, to ask those on the banks 
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If they were his assistants, yea or no ; 

Who answer'd him, they came from Buckingham 
Upon his party : he, mistrusting them', 

Hoised sail and made away for Brittany. 

K, Rich. March on, march on, since we are up in arras; 530 
If not to fight with foreign enemies, 

Yet to beat down these rebels here at home. 

Re-enter Catesby. 

Cate. My liege, the Duke of Buckingliam is taken ; 

That is the best news : that the Earl of Richmond 
Is with a mighty power landed at Milford, 

Is colder tidings, yet they must be told. 

K. Rich. Away towards Salisbury ! while we reason here, 
A royal battle might be won and lost: 

Some one take order Buckingham be brought 

To Salisbury ; the rest march on with me. ' 540 

\_Flourisli. Exeunt. 

Scene Y. Lord Berhyh house. 

Enter Derby and Sir Christobher Urswick. 

J)er. Sir Christopher, tell Riclmiond this from me : 

That ill the sty of this most bloody boar ‘ 

My son George Stanley is franked up in hold : 

If I revolt, off goes young George’s head ; 

The fear of that withholds my present aid, 

But, tell me, where is princely Richmond now ? 

Chris. At Pembroke, or at Ha’rford-west, in Wales. 

Ber. What men of name resort to him ? 

Ch?ds. Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned soldier; 

Sir Gilbert Talbot, Sir William Stanley ; 10 

Oxford, redoubted Pernbroke, Sir James Blunt, 

And Rice ap Thomas, with a valiant crew ; 

And many moe of noble fame and worth : 

And towards London they do bend their course. 
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If by the way they be not fought withal. 

Der. iLeturn unto thy lord ; commend me to him . 

Tell him the queen hath heartily consented 
He shall espouse Elizabeth her daughter. 

These letters will resolve him of my mind. 

Farewell. \^Exeiint, 20 


ACT V. 

Scene I. Salisbury, Ait open place. 

Enter the Sheritf, and Buckingham, with halberds, led 
execution. 

Buck. Will not King Bichard let me speak with him ? 

Bher. No, my good lord ; therefore be patient. 

Buck. Hastings, and Edward's children, Hi vers. Grey, 
Holy King Henry, and thy fair son Edward, 

Vaughan, and all that have miscarried 
By underhand corrupted foul injustice, 

If that your moody discontented souls 
Do through the clouds behold this present hour, 

Even for revenge mock my destruction I 
This is All-Souls’ day, fellows, is it not ? 10 

Sher. It is, my lord. 

Buck. Why, then All-Souls’ day is my body’s doomsday. 
This is the day that, in King Edward s time, 

I wish’d might fall on me, when I was found 
False to his cMldren or his wdfe’s allies ; 

This is the day wherein I wished to fall 
By the false faith of him I trusted most; 

This, this All-Souls’ day to my fearful soul 
Is the determined respite of my wrongs : 

That high Ali-Seer that I dallied with 
Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head 
And given in earnest what I begg’d in jest. 

Thus doth he force the swords of wicked men 


20 
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To turn their own points on their masters' bosoms : 

Kow Margaret's curse is fallen upon my head ; 

‘ When he,' quoth she, ‘ shall split thy heart with sorrow^. 
Remember Margaret was a prophetess.’ 

Come, sirs, convey me to the block of shame ; 

"V^oiig haH ^ut w-rong, and blame the due of blame. 

\^Exeu7it. 


Scene IL The camp near Tamicorth. 

Enter Richmond, Oxford, Blunt, Herbert, and others ^ 
leith dru 7 ns and colours . 

Riclim. Fellows in aims, and my most loving friends. 
Bruised underneath the yoke of tyranny, 

Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we march'd on without impediment; 

And here receive we from our father Stanley 
Lines of fair comfort and encouragement. 

The wretched, bloody, and usurping boar. 

That spoil’d your summer fields and fruitful vines. 

Swills your warm blood like w^ash, and makes his trough 
In your embow^ell’d bosoms, this foul swine . 10 

Lies now even in the centre of this isle. 

Near to the town of Leicester, as w^e learn : 

From Tam worth thither is but one day's march. 

In God's name, cheerly on, courageous friends, 

To reap the harvest of i:)erpetual peace 
By this one bloody trial of sharj) war. 

Oxf. Every man’s conscience is a thousand swords, 

To fight against that bloody homicide. 

Herb. I doubt not but his friends will fiy to us. 

Blunt. He hath no friends but who are friends for fear, 20 
Which in his greatest need will shrink from him. 

Ihchm. All for our vantage. Then, in God’s name, march : 
^true hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s*"wings ; 

Icings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. [Exeunt. 
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Scene III. Bosworth Field. 

Enter King Richard in arnis^ icith Norfolk, ike Earl of 
Surrey, caul others. 

K. Rich. Here pitch oui tents, even here in Bosworth fields 
My Lord of Surrey, wliy look you so sad ? 

Sur. My heart is ten times lighter than my looks. 

K. Rid My Lord of Norfolk,— 

For. Here, most gracious liege.. 

K. Rich. Norfolk, we must have knocks ; lia I must we not ! 
For. We must both give and take, my giacious lord. 

K. Rich. Up with my tent there ! here will I lie to-night; 
But where to-morrow '? Well, all’s one for that. 

Who hath descried the number of the foe I 

For. Six or seven thousand is their utmost power. 10 
K. Rich. Why, our battalion trebles that account : 

Besides, the king'A name is a tower of strength, 

Wliich they upon the adverse party want. 

Up with my tent there ! Valiant gentlemen, 

Let us survey the vantage of the field ; 

Call for some men of sound direction : 

Let’s want no discipline, make no delay ; 

For, lords, to-morrow is a busy day. [Exeunt. 

Enter^ on ike other side of the feld^ Richmond, Sir "William 
Brandon, Oxford, and others. Some of the Soldiers 
pitch Richmond's tent. 

Richm. The weary sun hath made a golden set, 

And, by the bright tiack of his fiery car, 20 

Gives signal of a goodly day to-morrow. 

Sir William Brandon, you shall bear my standard. 

Give me some ink and paper in my tent: 

111 draw the form and model of our battle, 

Limit each leader to his several charge, 

And pa it in just proportion our small strength. 

My Lord of Oxford, you. Sir William Bi-andon, 
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And you, Sir Walter Herbert, stay with me. 

The Earl of Pembroke keeps his regiment : 

Good Captain Blunt, bear my good-night to him, 30 

And by the second hour in the morning 
Desire the earl to see me in my tent : 

Yet one thing more, good Blunt, before thou go’st, 

Where is Lord Stanley quarter’d, dost thou know ? 

Blunt Unless I have mista’en his colours much, 

Which well I am assured I have not done. 

His regiment lies half a mile at least 
South from the mighty power of the king. 

Richm. If without peril it be possible, 

Good Captain Blunt, bear my good-night to him, 40 

And give him from me this most needful scroll. 

Blunt. Upon my life, my lord, I’ll undertake it ; 

And so, God give you quiet rest to-nighi 1 

Richm, Good night, good Captain Blunt. Come, gentlemen, 
Let us consult upon to-morrow’s business : 

In to our tent; the air is raw and cold. 

[They withdraw into the tent. 

Enter^ to Ms tent^ King Riciiaud, Noufolk, Ratcliff, 
Catesby, and others. 

K. Rich. What is’t o’clock ? 

Cate. It’s supper-time, my lord ; 

It’s nine o’clock. 

K. Rich. I will not sup to-night. ■ 

Give me some ink and paper. 

What, is my beaver easier than it was ? 50 

And all my armour laid into my tent? 

Cate. It is, my liege ; and all things are in readiness. 

K. Rich. Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge ; 

Use careful watch, choose trusty sentinels. 

Nor. I go, my lord. 

K. Rich. Stir with the lark to-morrow, gentle Norfolk. 
Nor. I warrant you, my lord. [ Exit. 
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K. Rich. Catesb\' ! 

Cate. ]\Iy lord ? 

K. Rick. Send out a pursuivant at arms 

To Stanley*s regiment ; bid him bring his power CO 

Before sunrising, lest his son George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. \_Exit Cateshi. 

Fill me a bowl of wine. Give me a watch. 

Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow. 

Look that iny staves be sound, and not too heavy. 

Ratcliff 1 

Rat My lord ? 

K. Rich. Saw’st thou the melancholy Lord Northumber¬ 
land? 

Rat Thomas the Earl of Surrey, and himself, 

Much about cock-shut time, from troop to troop TO 

Went through the army, cheering up the soldiers. 

K. Rich. So, I am satisfied. Give me a bowl of wine; 

I have not that alacrity of spirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 

Set it down. Is ink and paper ready ? 

Rat It is, my lord. 

- /i. Rich. Bid my guard watch ; leave me. 

Ratcliff, about the mid of night come to my tent 
And help to arm me. Leave me, I say. 

\Exmnt RatCiff and the other Attendants. 

Enter Derby to Richmond in his tent^ Lords and others 
attending. 

Der. Fortune and \’ictory sit on thy helm ! 

Richm. All comfort that the dark night can afford . 80 
Be to thy person, noble father-in-law ! 

Tell me, how fares our loving mother ? 

Ler. I, by attorney, bless thee from thy mother, 

Wlio prays continually for Richmond’s good : 

So much for that. The silent hours steal on, 

And flaky darkness breaks within the east. 
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Id brief,—for so the season bids us be,— 

Prepare thy battle early in the morning, 

And put thy fortune to the arbitrement 

Of bloody strokes and mortal-staring war. 90 

I, as I may—that which I would I cannot,— 

With best advantage will deceive the time. 

And aid thee in this doubtful shock of armS : 

But on thy side I may not be too forward, 

Lest, being seen, thy brother, tender George, 

Be executed in his father’s sight. 

Farewell: the leisure and the fearful time 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love 
And ample interchange of sweet discourse, 

Which so long sunder’d friends should dwell upon : 100 

God give us leisure for these, rites of love ! 

Once more, adieu : be valiant, and speed well I 
Richm. Good lords, conduct him to his regiment: 

I ’ll strive, with troubled thoughts, to take a nap, 

Lest leaden slumber peise me down to-morrow, 

When I should mount with wings of victory ; 

Once more, good night, kind lords and gentlemen. 

\_Exeunt all hnl Richmond. 
O Thou, whose captain I account myself, 

Look on my forces with a gmcious eye ; 

Put in their hands thy bruising irons of wrath, 110 

That they may crush down with a heavy fall 
The usurping helmets of our adversaries ! 

Make us thy ministers of chastisement, 

That we may praise thee in the victory ! 

To thee I do commend my watchful soul. 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes : 

Sleeping and waking, 0, defend me still ! [Bleeps. 

Enter the Ghost of Prince Edward, son to Henry the Sixth. 

Ghost. [To Richardl Let me sit heavy on thy soul to¬ 
morrow ! 
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Think, ho^v thou stab’dst me in my prime of youth 
At Tewksbury: despair, tlierefore, and die ! 120 

\To Richmoiid\ Be cheerful, Richmond; for the wronged souls 
Of butcher’d princes fight in belialf : 

King Henry’s issue, Richmond, comforts thee. 

Enter the Ghost of HE^*RY the Sixth. 

Ghost, [To Richard^ When I was mortal, my anointed 
body 

By thee was punched full of deadly holes : 

Think on the Tower and me : despair, and die 1 
Harry the Sixth bids thee despair and die I 
[To RichmoiuTl Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror I 
Harry, that prophesied thou shouldst be king, 

Doth comfort thee in thy sleep . live, and fiourish 1 .130 

Enter the Ghost of Clarence. 

Ghost [To Richard] Let me sit heavy on thy soul to¬ 
morrow ! 

T, that was wash’d to death with fulsome wine, 

Poor Clarence, by thy guile betrayed to death ! 

To-morrow in the battle think on me, 

And fall thy edgeless sword : despair, and die !— 

[To Fdchniond] Thou offspring of the house of Lancaster, 

The wronged heirs of York do pray for thee : 

Good angels guard thy battle I live, and flourish 1 

Enter the Ghosts o/R ivers, Grey, and Vaughan. 

Ghost of R, [To Richard] Let me sit heavy on thy soul to¬ 
morrow, 

Rivers, that died at Pomfret 1 despair, and die ! 140 

Ghost of G. [To Richard] Think upon Grey, and let thy 
soul despair ! 

Ghost of V, [To Richard] Think upon Vaughan, and, with 
guilty fear, 

Let fall thy lance : despair, and die ! 
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All. [To Richmondl Awake, and think our wrongs in 
Ricliard's bosom 

Will conquer him I awake, and win the day ! 

Eater the Ghost 0/Hastings. 

Ghost. [To Richard^ Bloody and guilty, guiltily awake, 
And in a bloody battle end thy days ! 

Think on Lord Hastings : despair, and die 1 

[To Rkhaiond] Quiet untroubled soul, awake, awake I 

Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair 'Ellgland^s sake I 150 

Enter the Ghosts of the ttvo yovna Pi iiices. 

Ghosts. [To Richard^ Dream on thy cousins smother'd in 
the Tower : 

Let us be lead within thy bosom, Richard, 

And weigh thee down to ruin, shame, and death ! 

Thy nephews' souls bid thee desjiair and die ! 

[To Richmoad'l Sleep, Richmond, sleep in peace, and w^ake in 

Good angels guard thee from the boar s annoy 1 
Live, and beget a happy race of kings I 
Edward's unhappy sons do bid thee fiourish. 

Enter the Ghost o/JuADY Anne. 

Ghost. [To Richard] Richard, tin’ wife, that wretched Anne 
thy wife, 

That never slept a quiet hour with thee, 160 

Now fills thy sleep with perturbations : 

To-morrow in the battle think on me, 

And fall thy edgeless sword : despair, and die ! 

[To Rich7no7id] Thou quiet soul, sleep thou a quiet sleep ; 
Dream of success and happy victory 1 
Thy adversary's wife doth pray for thee. 

E/iter the Ghost 0/Buckingham. 

Ghost. [To Rickardi Tlie first was I that help’d thee to the 
crowTi; 

a 
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The last was I that felt thy tyranny : 

O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 

And die in terror of thy guiltiness ! 1*70 

Drearp. on, dream on, of bloody deeds and death : 

Fainting, despair ; despairing, yield thy breath ! 

\To Riohmondl I died for hope ere I could lend thee aid : 

But cheer thy heart, and be thou not dismay’d : 

God and good angels fight on Pdchrnond’s side ; 

And Bichard falls in height of all his pride. 

[The Ghosts mnish. King Richard starts 02 it of his dream. 
K. Rich, Give me another horse : bind up my wounds 
Have mercy, Jesu !—Soft! I did but dream. 

O coward conscience, how dost thou afiiict me 1 

The lights burn blue. It is now dead midnight. 180 

Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 

What do I fear ? myself ? there’s none else by : 

Bichard loves Bichard ; that is, I am I. 

Is there a murderer here ? No. Yes, I am : 

Then fly. What, from myself ? Great reason why : 

Lest I revenge. What, myself upon myself ? 

Alack, I love myself. Wherefore ? for any good' 

That I myself have done unto myself ? 

O, no ! alas, I rather hate myself 

For hatefub deeds committed by myself ! 190 

I am a villain : yet I lie, I am not. 

Fool, of thyself speak well: fool, do not flatter. 

My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

Perjury, perjury, in the highest degree; 

Murder, stern murder, in the direst degree ; 

All several sins, all used* in each degree, 

Throng to the bar, crying all, Guilty 1 guilty 1 
I shall despair. There is no creature loves me ; 200 

And if I die, no soul shall pity me : 

Nay, wherefore should they, since that I myself 
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Find in myself no pity to myself ? 

Methought the souls of all that I had murder’d 
Came to niy tent ; and every one did threat 
To-morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard. 


^nter Ratcliff. 

Rat. My lord I 

K. Rich. ’Eoimds I who is there ? 

Rat. Ratcliff, my lord ; ’tis I. The early village-cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the moi-n ; 210 

Your friends are up, and hiickle on their armour. 

K. Rich. O Ratcliff, I have dreani’d a feaifid dream 1 
What thinkest thou, will our friends prove all true ? 

Rat. Ho doubt, my lord. 

J{. Rich. O Ratcliff, I fear, I fear,— 

Rat. Hay, good my lord, be not afraid of shadows. 

K. Rick. By the apostle Paul, shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers 
Armed in proof, and led by shallow Richmond. 

It is not yet near day. Come, go with me ; 220 

Under our tents I’ll play the eaves-dro]jper, 

To see if'any mean to shrink from me. [Exeu 7 it. 

Enter the Lords to Richmond, sitting in his teoit. 

Lords. Good morrow, Richmond ! 

liichin. Cry mercy, lords and watclifiil gentlemen, 

That you have ta’eu a tardy sluggard here. 

Lords. How have yon slept, my lord ? 

Richrn. The sweetest sleep, and fairest-boding dreams 
That ever enter’d in a drowsy head. 

Have I since your departure had, my lords. 

Methought their souls, whose bodies Richard murder’d, 230 
Came to my tent, and cried on victory : 

I promise you, my soul is very jocund 
In the remembrance of so fair a dream. 
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How far into the morning is it, lords ? 

Lords. Upon the stroke of four. 

Richn. Why, then ’tis time to ann and give direction. 

His oration to his soldiers. 

More than I have said, loving countrymen, 

The leisure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell upon : yet remember this, 

God and our good cause fight upon our side ; 240 

The prayers of holy saints and wronged souls, 

Like high-rear’d bulwarks, stand before our faces ; 

Richard except, those whom we fight against 
Had leather have us win than him they follow : 

For what is he they follow ? truly, gentlemen, 

A bloody tyrant and a homicide ; 

One raised in blood, and one in blood establish’d ; 

One that made means to come by what he hath. 

And slaughter’d those that were the means to help him ; 

A base foul stone, made precious by the foil 250 

Of England’s cham, where he is falsely set; 

One that hath ever been God’s enemy : 

Then, if you fight against God’s enemy, 

God will in justice ward you as his soldiers ; 

If you do sweat to put a tymnt down. 

You sleep in peace, the tymnt being slain ; 

If you do fight against your country’s foes, 

Your country’s fat shall pay your pains the hire ; 

If you do fight in safeguard of your wives, 

Your wives shall welcome home the conquerors ; 260 

If you do free your children from the sword. 

Your children’s children quit it in your age. 

Then, in the name of God and all these rights, 

Advance your standards, draw your willing swords. 

For me, the ransom of my bold attempt 

Shall be this cold corpse on the earth’s cold face ; 

But if I thrive, the gain of my attempt 
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The least of you shall sliare his part thereof. 

Sound drums and trumpets boldly and c-heerfully ; 

God and Saint George! Riclimond and victory 1 \_Exeiiiit. 270 

Re-enter King Richard, Ratcliff, Attendants and Forces 

K. Rich. AVhat said Xorthumberland as touching Rich¬ 
mond ? 

Rat That he was never trained up in arms. 

R. Rich, He said the truth : and what said Surrey then ? 
Rat. He smiled and said ‘ The better for our juirpose.’ 

K. Rich. He was in the right; and so indeed it is. 

[Clock siriketk. 

Tell the clock there. Give me a calendar. 

Who saw the sun to-day ? 

Red. Hot T, my lord. 

K. Rich. Then he disdains to shine ; for by the book 
He sliould have braved the east an hour ago : 

A black day will it be to somebody. 280 

Ratcliff I 
Rat. Aly lord ? 

K. Rich. The sun will not be seen to-day ; 

The sky doth frown and loui* upon our army. 

I would these dewy tears were from the ground. 

Not shine to-day 1 Why, what is that to me 
More than to Richmond ? for the selfsame heaven 
That frowns on me looks sadly upon him. 

Enter Norfolk. 

For. Arm, arm, my lord ; the foe vaunts in the field. 

J \. Rich. Conie, bustle, bustle; caparison my horse. 

Call up Lord Stanley, bid him bring his power : 290 

I will lead forth my soldiers to the plain. 

And thus my battle shall be ordered : 

My foreward shall be drawm out all in length, 

Consisting equally of horse and foot ; 

Our archers shall be placed in the midst: 
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John Duke of Norfolk, Tliomas Earl of Surrey, 

Shall have the leading of this foot and horse. 

They thus directed, we will follow 
In the main battle, whose puissance on either side 
Shall be well winged with ohr chiefest horse. 300 

This, and Saint George to boot! What think’st thou, 
Norfolk ? 

Nor, A good direction, warlike sovereign. 

This found I on my tent this morning. 

\He sheiveth him a 'paper, 

K. Rich, \_Reads\ ^Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold, 

For Dickon thy master is bought and sold.^ 

A thing devised by the enemy. 

Go, gentlemen, every man unto his charge : 

Let not our babbling dreams affright our souls : 

Conscience is but a word that cowards use. 

Devised at first to keep the strong in awe : 310 

Our strong arms be our conscience, swoi’ds our law. 

March on, join bravely, let us to’t pell-mell; 

If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell. 

His oration to his Army. 

What shall I say more than I have inferr’d ? 

Remember whom you are to cope withal; 

A sort of vagabonds, rascals, and runaways, 

A scum of Bretons, and base lackey peasants, 

Wliom their o’er-cloyed country vomits forth 
To desperate ventures and assured destruction. 

You sleeping safe, they bring to you unrest; 320 

You having lands, and blest with beauteous wives, 

They would restrain the one, distain the other. 

And who doth lead them but a paltry fellow. 

Long kept in Bretagne at our mother’s cost ? 

A milk-sop, one that never in his life 
Felt so much cold as over shoes in snow ? 

Let’s whip these stragglers o’er the seas again ; 
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Lavsli hence these overweening rags of France, 

These famish'd beggars, weary of their lives ; 

Who, but for dreaming on this fond exploit, 330 

For want of means, poor rats, had Rang’d themselves : 

If we be conquer’d, let men conquer us, 

And not these bastai'd Bretons ; whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, bobb’d, and thump’d. 

And in record, left them the heirs of shame. 

Shall these enjoy our lands ? lie with our wives ? 

Ravish our daughters ? \priirii afar qffJ\ Hark ! I hear their 
dnmi. 

Fight, gentlemen of England I fight, bold yeomen 1 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head ! 

Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood ; 340 

Amaze the welkin with your broken staves ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

What says Lord Stanley ? will he bring his power ? 

Mess, My lord, he doth deny to come. 

K, Rich, Off* with his son George’s head 1 
Xor, My lord, the enemy is past the marsh : 

After the battle let George Stanley die. 

K. Rich. A thousand hearts are great within my bosom : 
Advance our standards, set upon our foes ; 

Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George, 

Inspire us wnth the spleen of fiery dragons ! 350 

Upon them ! Victory sits on our helms. ' \_Ejceunt. 

Scene IV. Another part of the field, . 

Alarum: excursions. Enter lA& r'foi,'k and forces fighting ; to 
him Catesby. 

Cate. Rescue, my Lord of Norfolk, rescue, rescue ! 

The king enacts more wonders than a man, 

Daring an opposite to every danger : 

His horse is slain, and all on foot he fights, 
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Seeking for Richmond in the throat of death. 

Rescue, fair lord, or else the day is lost 1 

Alnrums. /Alter King Richard. 

K, Hick. A horse I a horse I my kingdom for a horse I 
Cu.te. Withdraw, my lor<l ; I dl lielp you to a horse. 

/{. Rich. Slave, I have set my life upon a cast, 

And I will stand the hazard of the die : 10 

I think there be six Richmonds in the field ; 

Five liave I slain to-day instead of him. 

A horse I a horse ! my kingdom for a horse I \_Exeitnt. 

Scene V. xinothcr part of the field. 

Alarum. Enter VaniixKD Richmond ; they fight. Richard 
is slain. Retreat and flourish. PLe-enter Richmond, Derby 
hearing the croirn^ u'ith divers other Lords. 

Richm. God and your arms be praised, victorious friends ■; 
Tire day is ours, the bloody dog is dead. 

Per. Courageous Richmond, well hast thou acquit thee. 

Lo, here, this long-usurped royalty 

From the dead temples of this bloody wretch 

Have I pluck’d off, to grace thy brows withal: 

Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it. 

Richm. Great God of heaven, .say Amen to all! 

But, tell me, is young George Stanley living ? 

Der. He is, my lord, and safe in Leicester town ; 10 

Whither, if it please j’ou, we may now withdraw us. 

Richm. What men of name are slain on either side ? 

Per. John Duke of Norfolk, Walter Lord Ferrers, 

Sii‘ Robert BrakenbuiWj and Sir William Brandon. 

Richm. Inter their bodies as becomes their births : 
Proclaim a pardon to the. soldiers fled 
That in submission will return to us : 

And then, as we have ta’en the sacrament, 
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We will unite the white rose and the red : 

Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction, 20 

That long have frown’d upon their enmity ! 

Wha^traitor hears me, and says not amen ? 

England hath long been mad, and scarr’d herself ; 

The brother blindly shed the brother’s blood. 

The father rashly slaughter’d his own son, 

The son, compell’d, been butcher to the sire : 

Ail this divided York and Lancaster, 

Divided in their dire division, 

O, now, let Richmond and Elizabeth, 

The true succeeders of each royal house, 30 

By God’s fair ordinance conjoin together! 

And let their heirs, God, if thy will be so. 

Enrich the time to come with smooth-faced peace, 

With smiling plenty and fair prosperous days ! 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 

That would reduce these bloody days again, 

And make poor England weep in streams of blood ! 

Let them not live to taste this land’s increase 

That would with treason wound this fair land’s peace ! 

Now civil wounds are stopp’d, peace lives again : 

That she may long live here, God say amen ! \Fa:eu7iL 



NOTES. 


Act I. Scene I. 

Wright points out that in the first act the dramatist has dis- 
regai'ded the historical order of events, as he has “welded 
together” the funeral of Henry YI., which took place in 1471, 
the arrest and murder of Clarence, which happened in 1478, and 
the last illness of Edward IV., in 1483. 

1. the winter of our discontent, the chill and gloomy time 
during which lUchard and the Yorkists had, sorely against their 
will, to endure the supremacy of the House of Lancaster. 
“Winter” is used, as Schmidt observes, of any cheerless situation. 
Compare Cymbeline, ii. 4. 5— 

“ Quake in the present winter’s state and wish 
That w’armer days would come ” ; 
and Henry F/., C. ii. 3. 47— 

“ That winter should cut off our spring-time so.” 

Strutt conjectured “ sour” for “our.” 

2. Made glorious summer by this sun of York, made a time of 
cheerful prosperity by this triumphant fortune of the house of 
York. In “sun” (the Folio reads “son”) there is a punning 
reference to Edward IV. His heraldic cognizance was a sun, in 
memory of the three suns that are said to have appeared at the 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross, -which was fought on Feb. 3, 1461. 
As the “ star of Napoleon ” stands for his victorious destiny, so 
the “ sun of York ” stands for the fortune of the house of York. 
See for the allusion Henry VI., C. ii. 1. 25 and ff.— 

‘ ‘ JUdio. Dazzle mine eyes, or do I see three suns ? 

JRich. Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun. 

Udto. Whate’er it bodes, thenceforward will I bear 
. Upon my target three fair shining suns.” 

For the pun, cp. Hamlet, i. 2. 67— 

“ Not so, my lord ; I am too much i’ the sun ” t 
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and King John^ ii. 1. 499-500— . 

Which, being but the shadow of your son, 

Becomes a sun and makes your son a shadow.” 

. 4. In the deep bosom of the ocean, far down in the heart of 
the sea. The notion seems to be that the clouds sink into the 
sea, as they arise out of it. Cp. Henry VI., B. iv. 1. 1— 

“ The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful 
Is crept into the bosom of the sea.” 

The general idea of this and the preceding line may be illustrated 
by Henry VI., C. v. 3. 4 and 5— 

“ I spy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud. 

That will encounter with our glorious sun. ” 

5. victorious wreaths, garlands of bay or laurel, symbolical of 
victory. For “bound ” in the sense of “encircled,” cp. Macbeth, 
iv. 1. 114— 

“ Thou other gold-bound brow.” 

6. Our dinted arms hung up for memorials. For the use of 
“bruised,” cp. Rape of Lucrece, 110, “bruised arms,” where the 
expression is used with “ wreaths of victoi’y ”; A iitony and 
Cleopatra, iv. 14. 42, “bruised pieces, go” ; Henry V., v. Chor. 
IS, “ his bruised helmet.” 

monument, i.e. something that reminds, has no necessary 
connexion with death. 

7. The harsh sounds of the drum (or trumpet) that called us 
to arms are changed to delightful assemblies. The antithesis is 
really between the forming rapidly in line to resist a sudden 
attack, and the crowding to convivial meetings. “Alarum ” from 
air {alle) arnie, “ to arms ! ” Cp. iv. 4. 148. 

8. measures, probably here simply “dances,” not “stately 
and formal dances,” as in Much Ado, ii. 1. SO, quoted by Wright. 
The word is used with the epithet “ tripping ” in Ticelfth Kight, 
V. 1. 41. Wright compares Richard II., i. 3. 291— 

“ Than a delightful measure or a dance.” 

The point of the antithesis lies in the fact that men march and 
dance to the sound of music. 

9. Grim-visaged, having a threatening countenance. Cp. 
“ grim-grinning,” Venu-’s arid Adonis, 933 ; “ grim-looked night,'' 
Midsummer Nighds Dream, v. 1. 171. 

wrinkled front, forehead contracted with frowns. Cp. 
“wrinkled brows,” King John, iv. 2. 192; and Henry VI., 0. 
V. 2. 19 and ff.— 

“The wrinkles in my brows, now filled with blood. 

Were liken’d oft to kingly sepulchres; 
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23. halt by them, limp or shuffle past them. Cp. i. 2. 251. 

24. weak piping time of peace, spiritless unwarlike time when 
the pipe and tabor supplant the drum and fife. Wright com¬ 
pares Much Ado^ ii. 3. 13-15, “I have knowm when there was no 
music with him. but the drum anti the fife; and now had he 
rather hear the tabor and the pipe.*'’ 

26. to spy. So the quartos. The folios have “to see.” 
(Wright.) “Spy” in this passage = “see,” as in 7'ico Gent., 
V. 4. 114— 

“What is in Silvia's face but I may spy 
More fresh in Julia's with a constant eye.” 

27. descant on, comment on. (Schmidt.) Wright shows that 
it means properly to sing “a part extempore on a plain-song.” 
He also mentions a suggestion that Prichard, w hose love of music 
is well-knovn, plays upon the terms of his favourite art through¬ 
out this speech: “measures,” “lute,”, “proportion,” “piping,” 
“inductions,” “set,” being all used with a special sense in 
music. 

29. To entertain, to spend agreeably. Cp. Henry IV,, A. 
V. 1. 24— 

“Por mine own part, I could be well content 
To enteitain the lag-end of my life 
With quiet hours.” 

well-spoken, in which the nse of choice and elegant 
phraseology is much affected. Shakespeare may he thinking of 
the Euphuists of Queen Elizabeth’s court. For the form “well- 
spoken” cp. i. 3. 348, and Abbott’s ShaJcespearian Grammar, 
§§ 294 and 374; Rowe and Webb’s Hints, § 258. Wright remarks 
(after Boswell) that Malone’s “dames” for “days” is not 
required, as the phrase “well-spoken days” occurs in the prologue 
to Ben Jonson’s Every Man out of his Humour. 

32. inductions, beginnings, introductions (Schmidt) ; pre¬ 
parations for mischief (Rolfe). Cp. iv. 4. 5. The induction is 
preparatory to the action of the play, as in the Taming of the 
Shrew. 

■ 33. drunken prophecies, prophecies so foolish that no man can 
have uttered them while in a state of sobriety. 

libels, defamatory writings. Originally “libel” meant “a 
little book,” as in the Lihell of English Folicie, 1436, a poem 
explaining the need of “keeping the narrow sea.” It is used by 
Marlowe in Edtvard II., 2. 173— 

(“Libels are cast against thee in the street,”) 
in the same sense as in our text. 

36. as true and just, as faithful to his word, in the sense in 
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which King Herod was. The false antithesis is employed with a 
kind of savage irony. 

3S. mew’d up, cooped up, penned up, imprisoned; used with 
up also in i. 3. 139, and Romeo, iii. 4. 11— 

“To-night she is mew’d up to her hea\’iness.” 

Cp. also John, iv. 2. 57; Shi'eiv, i. 1. 87, ISS. According to 
Skeat the noun “mew” meant originally in English a cage for 
hawks, then it came to mean a coop in which fowls were 
fattened. He shows from Stowe that the King’s Mew's 
originally meant a place where the king’s falcons were kept ; but 
the house called “the Mews, by Charing-cross, was new built, 
and prepared for stabling of the king’s horses in the reign of 
Edward VI., and Queen Mary, and so remabieth io that usej’ 

39. a prophecy. Delius quotes from Hall, “a foolish prophecy, 
the effect of which was, after King Edward should reign one, 
whose first letter of his name should be a G.” Wright quotes 
from Hall, “When the lords were executed at Pomfret Sir 
Thomas Vaughan going to his death said, ‘A woe worth them that 
took the prophecy that G. should destroy king Edw^ard’s children, 
meaning that by the duke of Clarence lord George, which for 
that suspicion is now dead, but now remaineth Eichard G., duke 
of Gloucester, which I now see is he that shall and will accom¬ 
plish the prophecy and destroy king Edward’s cliildi’en and all 
their allies and friends.’” 

41. Stage direction. Wright points out that at the time of King 
Edward’s death the Marquis of Dorset is said to have been 
Constable of the Tower. Sir Eobert Brackenbury was not 
confirmed in his office till March 9th, 1483-84. 

44. Tendering, having a careful regard for, with a touch of 
sarcasm. Cp. iv. 4. 405; Rmneo and Jxdiet, iii. 1. 74— 

“which name I tender 
As dearly as my own”; 

and Ha'indet, i. 3. 107, tender yourself more dearly.” 

45. conduct, escort, or guard of honour, used sarcastically; cp. 
John, i. 1. 29— 

“An honourable conduct let him have.” 

46. Upon, in consequence of; cp. iv. 1. 9, and King John, 
v. 1. 18— 

“ Upon your stubborn usage of the pope.” 

47. Skeat doubts the ordinary statement that “alack” is a 
corruption of “alas.” He suggests “ah! lord!” or “ah! lord 
Christ.” Or he thinks “alack” may mean, “ahl loss!” “ah! 
failure,” and “alackaday” may stand for “ah! lack on (the) 
day,” l,e. “ah! a loss to-day.” 
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49. b€li3£e, probably, by likelihood. (Wright.) 

50. new-cliristeiied, re-baptized, so that his Christian name 
might be changed. English children receive their Christian 
names wlien they are christened or baptized. They are dis¬ 
tinguished by their Christian names from others of the same 
family. 

51. matter, probably subject of complaint. Cp. Merry llYres*, 
i. 1. 125— 


‘‘ What matter have you against me ? ” 

Henry hi. 2. 21— 

“ the king hath found 
Matter against him.’” 

Shakespeare frequently puns on the various meanings of the 
word. 


54. hearkens after, Wright explains it “listens to,” “ enquires 
about,” and compares IShich Ado^ v. 1. 216, “ Hearken after their 
offence, my lord.” But may it not mean “is guided by,” as in 
Love's Labour Lost, i. 1 219 2 Rolfe has “ gives heed to.” 

55. the cross-row, or Christ’s-cross-rov’, the alphabet, so 
called Vjecause the cross was placed at the beginning of it, or 
because it was written in the form of a cross. 

plucks, “takes away” (Schmidt), or perhaps, “selects 
arbitrarily.” 

58. for, because. Cp. ii. 2. 95, and Teinj^esf, i. 2. 272, “ And 
for thou wast a spirit too delicate.” 

60. toys, idle fancies, whimsical notions. Cp. Hamlet, i. 4. 75— 
“ The very place puts toys of desperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain” ; 
and Marlowe’s Doctor Fanstits, ii. 1. 155 (Clarendon edition, v 
150)— 

“ Marriage is but a ceremonial toy.” 

“Toy ” in ordinary modern English means a child’s plaything. 

62, this it is when, etc., this is what takes place when, etc. 
Wright paraphrases “ this is the consequence,” and compares 
Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 7. 12, “ Why this it is to liave a name 
in gi'eat men’s fellowship.” 

64. My Lady Grey. “Elizabeth WoodviUe, daughter of 
Richard Woodville, Earl Rivers, and Jacqueline widow of the 
Duke of Bedford. Her husband, Sir John Grey (called Sir 
Richard Grey in Henry VI ., C.), was killed at the second battle 
of St. Albans in 1461, fighting on the Lancastrian side. She 
married Edward privately on May 1, 1464, being five years his 
senior ” (Wright). 

65. That tempers him, that moulds him, he. w^orks upon his 
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mind so that he adopts this cruel or severe measure. C}). 
Htnrij r., ii. 2. IIS— 

“ But he that temper’d thee bade thee stand up.” 

Ward on Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Binujay, vi. ‘2 (“ Here 
tempers Friar Bacon many toys ”), remarks that the word means 

to fashion by or after heating,” and then passes to the sense of 
‘‘ to manage.” 

extremity. Cp. Lear, iii. 4. 106, ‘‘ this extremity of the 
skies.” This is, according to Wright, the reading of the first 
quarto. The Folio reads— 

“ That tempts him to this harsh extremity.” 

GG. man of worship, man of high rank, used ironically. Gp. 

Winfer\^ Talc, i. 2. 314—^ 

‘ ^ Whom I from meaner form 
Have bench’d and rear'd to worship.’’ 

67. Anthony Woodville, Earl Bivei’s; the patron and friend of 
Caxton. The word must be pronoimcetl as a trisyllable. It is 
spelt Woodeulle ” in the Folio. 

her brother there, ‘‘ that brother of hers,” with a touch, of 
contemptuous sarcasm. 

75. for his delivery, in order that he might be released from 
prison. 

76. her deity, her goddess-sliip, on the analogy of Her INIajesty, 
etc. 

77. Soon after his coronation Edward IV. created Sir William 
Hastings Lord Hastings of Ashby de la Zouch, and appointed 
him Lord Chamberlain. 

78. our way, our best course, the course for us to take. C’p. 
Comedy of Errors, iv. 3. 93— 

“ My way is now to hie home to his house.” (Wright.) 

50. her men, her servants. Cp. Tempest, ii. 1. 274, and ii. 2. 
189, “ get a new man.” 

livery, the distinguishing dress of servants. Cp. Henry I T., 
B. V. 5. 11. In Henry VI., A. i. 3, the Duke of Gloucester’s 
serving-men are in blue coats, and the Cardinal’s men arc in 
tawny coats. 

51. o’erwom, worn out, exhausted by old age. Wright shows 
that this is an exaggeration, as the queen was only 34 in 1471, 
when the action of the play opens. Cj). Sonnets, G3. 2— 

“ With Time’s injurious hand crush'd and o’erworn.” 

82. duhh’d them gentlewomen. “ The queen’s kindred were 
ennobled after her marriage, but they were hardly made gentle¬ 
folks, for her father was of a good Northamptonshire family, and 
; H 
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her mother was the Dowager-Duchess of Bedford. Mistress 
Shore had never any title of rank conferred on her.” (Wright). 

duhb’d. To dub is properly to strike with a sword and 
make a knight. It is used vaguely in Henry T., ii. 2. 120— 

“ Unless to dub thee with the name of traitor.” 

83. mighty gossips in this monarchy, cronies possessing great 
influence in the kingdom in which we liv^e. Gossip ” means 
originally a sponsor. Here the word denotes intimacy of a low 
kind between two tattling women. For the position of “ mighty ” 
see Abbott, § 419 a. Of course the queen really hated Mistress 
Shore. 

85. straitly, strictly. The adjective is used elsewhere in 
Shakespeare, but not the adverb. Cp. Henry 7]’'., A. iv. 3. 79— 

“ Some strait decrees 

That lie too heavy on the commonv ealth. ” 
given in charge. “To give in charge=to command : in 
the same fashion as you gave in charge,’ v. 1. S. To 

have in charge = to be commanded : ‘as by your majesty I had 
in charge,’77cT7., B. i. 1. 2.” (Schmidt.) 

87. Of what degree soever. These words must be taken with 
‘ ‘ man. ” De<7ree=rank. 

88. an’t, if it. The Folio has “and.” Skeat observes, “In 
order to differentiate the senses, i. e. to mark off the two meanings 
of and more readily, it became at last usual to drop the final d 
wdien the word was used in the sense of ‘ if, ’ a use very common 
in Shakespeare- Thus Shakespeare’s an is nothing but a 
Scandina\dan use of the common word and. When the force of 
an grew misty, it was reduplicated by the addition of ‘ if,’ so 
that 071 if, really meaning ‘ rf-if,’ is of common occurrence.” 

89. partake of, share, and so bear. Used absolutely in 
Coriolamts, iv. 4. 184— 

“ Jliird Serv. 0 slaves, I can tell you news,—new’s, you 
rascals ! 

“ a7id Sec. Set'v. What, what, what? Let’s partake.” 

(Wright.) 

92. Well struck in years, advanced in years. Cp. Slireio, ii. 1. 
362— 

“ Myself am struck in years, I must confess.” 

Rolfe compares Gen., xviii. 11, xxiv. 1 ; Joffhia, xiii. 1 ; Luke, 
i. 7. The word when used in this sense is, according to Skeat 
and Wright, derived from the A.S. s-t7'ica7i, to go quickly, run. 

For jealous the Folio has “ jealious,” which Walker would 
retain. 

94, passing, exceedingly; used as an adverb only before 
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.’uljectives and adverbs, as in 2[uch Ado, ii. 1. 84, ‘‘passing 
shrewdly” ; Midsummer Sight’'i Dream, ii. 1. 20— 

“ For Oberon is passing fell and wrath.” 

The adjective is used similarly. Cp. Tico Gentlemen, i. 2, 17— 

“ Pardon, dear madam ; ’tis a passing shame.” 

For the verb, cp. Merry JVives, i. 1. 310, “ The women have 
so cried and shrieked at it that it passed,” i.e. exceeded all 
bounds. 

99, 100. He that doth, etc., were best to do it, etc. "Wright 
remarks that the second “ he ” is superfluous. The expression 
‘ ‘ he were best ” is probably a corruption of ‘ him were best. ” See 
Abbott, § 352. 

106. the queen’s ahjects. Most editors adopt Monck Mason’s 
explanation, “the most servile of her subjects.” But the point 
of the sneer seems to lie in substituting, contrary to expectation, 
the word “abjects,” i.e. “ outcasts,” for the word “ subjects,” 
which resembles it in sound. Delius quotes from Lilly’s Alexander 
and Campa^pe a passage in which the two words are opposed, 
“ You shall not be as abjects of war, but as subjects to Alex¬ 
ander.” Wright quotes from Pscdm xxxv. 15—“The abjects 
gathered themselves together against me. ” 

107. I will unto the Mng. For the ellipse of “ go ” after “ will,” 
see Abbott, § 405. 

109. King Edward’s widow, not, of course, the woman left a 
widow by King Edward’s death, but the widow King Edward 
has picked up and made his wife. Cp. Shre^c, v. 2. 16— 

“ Kow, for my life, Horbensio fears his widow,” 
and Ibid. 24—“ My widow says, thus she conceives her tale.” 

110. to enfranchise you, to set you at liberty. Cp. Much Ado, 
i. 3. 34, “ enfranchised with a clog.” Wright quotes Kmg John, 
iv. 2. 52 “The enfranchisement of Arthur.” 

In Ccesar, iii. 1. 57, and Diehard II., iii. 3. 114, the word is used 
in a sense more approaching the modern, sense. The “enfran¬ 
chisement ” of Metellus Cimber means his recall from exile ; the 
“ enfranchisement ” of Bolingbroke, his restoration to his full 
rights as an Englishman. It no-w means, according to Webster, 
“ admission to the freedom of a corporation or state ; investiture 
with the privileges of free citizens; admission of a person into 
any society or body politic.” 

111. this deep disgrace in brotherhood, this gross violation of 
the affectionate relations that ought to subsist between brothers, 
i.e. this very unbrotherly conduct on the part of Edward. Cp. 
Richard II., i. 2. 9— 

“ Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper spur ? ” 
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112. Touclies me deeper. There is, no doubt, an intentional 
ambiguity in the phrase. Richard intends Clarence to take it in 
the sense, “ afflicts me more profoundly,” but it may also mean 
“ concerns me more ” ; probably in the sense, “ I had more hand 
in it than you imagine.” 

115. lie for you. Schmidt explains ‘Uie” as “be confined in 
prison.” C^p. Henry IV., A, iv. 3. 96— 

“ There without ransom to lie forfeited.” 

Wright supposes a play on the tw'o meanings of the word “lie.” 
He does not explain what the second meaning is. Perhaps 
Px.ichard also means by “ lie for you,” tell lies with reference to 
you, i.e. against you. Cp. line 148. Clarence, of course, under¬ 
stands that his loving brother is prepared to go to prison in his 
stead. 

116. patience ... perforce. Wright compares Fiomeo and 
Jidiet, i. 5. 91— 

“ Patience perforce with wilful choler meeting,” 
and the proverb, ‘ Patience perforce is medicine for a mad dog.” 
Clarence means to say that he must of necessity endure what is 
unavoidable. 

120. If heaven, etc., if the heavenly pow'ers will admit thee 
into heaven (the abode of the just after death). Por the former 
meaning, cp. Hamlet, iii. 4. 173— 

“ But heaven hath pleased it so, 


That I must be their scourge and minister.” 

122. Good time of day, a common form of salutation (see i. 3. 
18, and compare ii. 1. 47 ; iv. 1. 6), wiiich appears in a fuller 
form in Henry IV., B. i. 2. 107, “God give your lordship good 
time of day.” (Wright.) Cp. Henry VI., B. iii. 1. 13, 14— 

“ And be it in the morn 
When every one will give the time of day ” ; 
i.e. will say “ good morning,” will greet or salute one. 

125. brook’d imprisonment? Schmidt says that the word 
“ brook ” is here used almost in the sense of “ like,” as in Richard 
If., iii. 2. 2— 

“ How brooks your grace the air ? ” 

The w’ord is taken by Hastings in the sense of “ endure.” A.S. 
hr dean, to use, enjoy. 

127. to give them thanks, used ironically ; to pay them out, 
to requite them. 
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l.Sl. prevail'd on, prevailed against. Cp. iii. 4. 63, and 
Cymhfdinc^ iii. 2. 5— 

What false Italian, 

As poisonous-tongiied as lianded, hath prevail’d 
On thy too ready hearing ? 
and Jidiu.s (7tesa?*, ii. 1. 254. 

133. buzzards prey. The buzzard, like the kite, vas a mean 
kind of hawk. For “ prey ’’ the folio has “ pla 5 ^” 

1.34. What news abroad? Gloucester means, “What fresh 
reports are circulating among the people on matters of general 
interest?” in other words, “Have you heard any important 
news?” But Hastings playfully takes “ abroad ” to mean “in 
foreign countries,” and speaks of Edward's illness as a matter of 
peculiar interest to the inhabitants of England. 

137. fear him miglitily, are exceedingly anxious about him. 
Cp. Much Ado, iii. 1. 31— —. ^ , 

“ Fear you not my part of the dialogue.” 

13S. by Saint Paul, Richard’s favourite oath. The folios have 
“by S. John” ; but see i. 2. 36, 41 ; i. 3. 45 ; iii. 4. 7S ; v. 3. 
216. (Wright.) 

139. an evil diet. “ Diet” here has the general meaning of the 
Greek word from wdiich it is derived, and signifies “ way of life.” 
We should say, “ He has lived an unhealthy life for a long time.” 
Wright shows that the expression is borrowed from Sir T. More. 

146. Till George be pack’d with post-horse, till Clarence be sent 
off by express train, as we should say now, or “ by the speediest 
possible conveyance,” as Dyce explains it. The post-horse system 
was the most rapid means of conveyance known at the time. 
Tlie Collier MS. Corrector substitutes “with post haste.” 

148. steel’d, corroborated. Schmidt gives “ to make firm and 
strong” as the sense. Cp. Henry IV., B. i. 1. J16— 

“ For from his metal was his party steel’d.” 

149. deep intent, artfully contrived scheme. 

152. bustle, to be busy or active ; but the expression is an 
instance of rhetorical understatement. Pvichard intended to 
display a “ mischievous activity.” 

153. Warwick’s youngest daughter, Lady Anne, widow of Prince 
Edward, the son of King Henry VI. In the third part of 
Henry VI. she is wrongly called “the eldest” (see iii. 3. 242 ; 
iv. 1. 118). 

154. What though I kill’d her husband and her father? What 
matters it though or that ? But Staunton puts a semi-colon after 
“father.” In this case the passage would mean, “ Even though 
I killed her husband and her father, the readiest way,” etc. 
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vShakespeare in Henry VL, G. v. 5, represents Richard as taking 
part in the murder of Prince Edward. Wright says that the 
manner of Prince Edward’s death is doubtful, and quotes 
Holinshed to show that Warwick was killed by one of King 
Edward’s soldiers. I believe “ father ” refers to Henry VI.; see 
Henry T/., C. v. 6. “Father” is used in the sense of “father- 
in-law ” in i. 3. 135 of this play, and in many other passages in 
Shakespeare. 

156. to become her husband and her father, to marry her and 
treat her with paternal care. It must be remembered that 
Shakespeare treats Richard throughout as being much older than 
he really was. 

157- The which will I. Probably “become” is understood. For 
“the which” Wright refers us to Abbott, § 270. He remarks that 
“ there is reason to believe that an attachment had long subsisted 
between Anne and Richard.” This is also Gairdiier’s view. See 
his Life of Richard IIL^ p. 23. 

158. close, secret, as in iv. 2. 35. 

159. For similar instances of transposition, see Abbott’s 
Grammar^ § 425. It appears that “ by marrying her ” is placed 
before “ wdiich-I must reach unto ” for the sake of emphasis. 

160. But yet I run before my horse to market, but, as far as 
matters have as yet gone, I am counting my chickens before they 
are hatched. The literal meaning probably is ‘ I run on to 
market leaving behind me the horse that I intend to sell there, 
or the horse that carries the things that I intend to sell there.’ 


Scene II. 

Wright remarks that this scene is historically impossible. 
After the battle of Tewkesbury, Lady Anne Reville, w’ho was 
Avith Queen Margaret, was kept in concealment by Clarence until 
she Avas discovered by Richard in the disguise of a kitchen-maid, 
and couAmyed by him to the sanctuary of St. Martin’s, 

2. If honour may be shrouded in a hearse. Here “hearse” 
seems to mean a coffin or a bier. Skeat tells us that the word 
originally meant a harroAv ; then (2) a triangular frame for lights 
at a church service; (3) a frame for lights at a funeral; (4) a 
funeral pageant; (5) a frame on Avhicli a body was laid; (6) a 
carriage for a dead body. The last is the usual modem meaning. 
The noun “shroud” had originally the meaning of “garment” 
but in modern English it usually means “ a Avinding sheet,” and 
here “ shrouded ” means “ enclosed as in a winding sheet.” Anne 
doubts if such an immaterial thing as honour, though attaching 
in a sense to the corpse of Henry VI., can, strictly speaking, be 
enclosed in a coffin. 
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3. obsequiously, in the character of a mourner at a funeral. 
Cp. Hamlef^ i. 2. 92— 

‘‘To do obsequious sorrow.” 

4. untimely fall, premature, i.e. violent death. He was 
murdered by Richard, before his vital powers were enfeebled by 
old age. 

5. key-cold. It appears from Schmidt’s Lexicon that tlie only 
other passage in Shakespeare in which the expression is used is 
Lucrcce^ 1774. 

“ And then in key-cold Lucrece’ bleeding stream 
He falls.” 

In England a common and effectual remedy for bleeding at the 
nose is to put the key of the house-door down one’s back. 

6. Pale ashes. The use of “ashes” for “dead body” is probably 
a tradition from Latin poetry. Here the expression is pcculiaidy 
appropriate. The dead body of Henry was all that remained of 
the short-lived splendour of the house of Lancaster. vSorne ashes 
are of a greyish wdiite colour, and “pale as ashes” is a common 
expression even now. 

7. bloodless may mean “pale” having no red hue in the 
cheeks. But it may be taken literally, as we read in lines 58 and 
59— 

“For ’tis thy presence that exhales this blood 

From cold and empty veins where no blood dwells.” 

8. Be it. To be pronounced as one syllable, as 'Wright points out. 
invocate, used by Shakespeare three times (cp. Sonnets, 38. 

10, and Henry VL, A. i. 1. 52); invoke (the modern form) only 
twice. (Rolfe.) 

11. selfsame, the ve^ same. The word “self” originally 
meant “same,” as in Blchard II., i. 2. 23— 

“ That metal, that self mould that fashioned thee.” 

12. windows, figuratively used, as not the usual and natural 
passage. (Schmidt.) The metaphor is perhaps based upon the 
superstitious custom of leaving open the window when a person 
is dying. Cp. John, v. 7- 29— 

“ It would not out at windows nor at doors.” 

13. helpless, unavailing, unprofitable. Cp, Comedy of Errors, 

11. 1. 39, “helpless patience”; Lucrece, 1056, “ poor helpless help,” 
where “ help ” means remedy. 

15. had the heart, was cruel or ruthless enough to do it. 

16. the blood, omitted in the quartos, says Wright, who takes 
“blood” in the sense of “passion.” (Cp. Lear, iv. 2. 64.) But 
the passage may mean—“ Cursed be the blood of the man that ” 
etc. 
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17- liap, fortune. Cp. Marlowe's Edward If., iv. 2. 40— 

“ Rut Mortimer, reserved for better hap.” 

wretch, originally an fuitcast or exile : here villain. Cp. the 
meanings of caititf = a villain, originally a captive. 

10. to adders, spiders, toads. The reading of the quartos. 
The folios have lo to -sjodcr.^. In favour of the former it 

may be urged that wolves can hardly be termed “creeping 
things,or ‘‘venomal things.” Grant M'hite argues that the re¬ 
petition of “to” cuts oil the connexion that would otherwise subsist 
between “ wolves ” and “ creeping venom’d thing.” 

20. venom'd, venomous. Cp. Timon, iv. o. IS‘2— 

“ The gilded newt and eyeless venom’d worm,” 
where “newt” means lizard. Op. Lear, iii. 4. 135, “the wall- 
newt and the water i.e. the lizard and the newt properly so 
called. See also J/. XujJifs Dream, ii. 2. 11— 

“ Kewts and blind-worms do no wrong.” 

21. abortive, monstrous. The word is used as a substantive 
in Kimj John, iii. 4. 15S, to signify monstrous birth— 

“Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven.” 

22. prodigious, monstrous, portentous. Cp- King John, iii. 1. 46— 

“Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious.” 

In Uenrg YL, C. i. 4. 75, Richard is called 

“that valiant, crook’d-back prodigy.” 
untimely, before the natural time. Cp. Machetli, v. 8. 15, 

16. 

23. 24. Whose ... may, such that its ... . will. 

aspect. The regular accent in Shakespeare, says Rolfe. 
Cp. ^vTilton, P. L., vi. 313— 

“Two planets rushing from aspf'ct malign.” 

25. unhappiness, evil disposition. Cp. “unhappy” in All's 
]Vtll, iv. 5. 66— 

“ A shrewd knave and an unhappy ” ; 

Love's Labour Lo-sf, v. 2. 12— 

^ “Ay, and a shrewd unhappy gallows too.” 

The line seems to me to mean, ' And may that deformed child 
inherit Richard’s malignant disposition.’ 

28. As I am made by my poor lord and thee. The words 
“the decith of” must be supplied from the previous line. 
“Poor” is an euphemism ordinarily used in modern English in 
speaking of a dead persou. In this connexion it is probably 
nfbrely used to express pity. • 
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29. Come, now towards Cliertsey. Here we have the usual 
ellipse of the verb of motion. Chertsey, according to Kolfe, is 
“ a town on the Thames 19 miles south-west of London. Henry 
YI. was buried in Chertsey Abbey according to Grafton ‘ without 
priest or clerk, torch or taper, singing or saying,* but ancient 
records show expenditures for the funeral, for the hire 'of barges 
with rowers on the Thames to convey the body to Chertsey, and 
for obsequies and masses at the burial there.” Gairdner tells us 
that in 1484 the body was removed from the grave in which it had 
lain for thirteen years at Chertsey, and conveyed to Windsor, 
where it received more fitting sepulture in St. George's Chapel. 
{Life of Richard III., p. 241.) 

32. whiles. The genitive case used adverbially as in iin-es, 
twice, nedes, needs, etc., bub note that the A.S. genitive is Azfv’/e, 
the substantive being feminine. (Skeat.) 

33. Stop, you that are carrying the dead body, and put it 
down. 

34. black, wicked. So -necromanc]} was called the black art ” 
(Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, iv. 6. 52), as it was 
wongly supposed to be derived from the Lat. niger, instead of 
the Grk. neh'os. Cp. Hacheth, iv. 1. 48— 

“ How now', you secret, black, and midnight hags !” 

35. devoted, pious, holy. (Schmidt.) Elsewdiere in Shake¬ 
speare it is only used of persons : cp. Two Gentlemen, ii.- 7. 9— 

A true-devoted pilgrim is not w'eary.*’ 

36. Villains. The folios have the plural, the quartos the 
singular, ‘Willaine.” The latter may perhaps be the true 
reading, Richard’s speech being adressed to the gentleman in 
command of the party of halberdiers. 

37. The commentators, after Johnson, quote Hamlet, i. 4. 85— 
“ By heaven I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me.” 

39. TJnmanner’d, unmannerly, uncivil, rude. So “venom’d” 
in 1. 20 is used for “ venomous.” Cp. Shrew, iv. 1. 169— 

“ You heedless joltheads and unmanner’d slaves.” 
stand, stop or halt. Cp. Caesar, iv. 2. 1. 

Bru. Stand, ho ! 

Lucil. Give the wmrd, ho ! and stand.” 

40. Unless you lift your halberd higher than the level of my 
breast, i.e. make it point upw'ard, I will strike you, etc. The 
gentleman had pointed his weapon against Pdchard. 

Advance, raise : cp. Tempest, i. 2. 408— 

“ The fringed curtains of thine eye advance ” ; 
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and Milton's P. Z,, i. 536*537— 

'"^Th’ imperial ensign, which full high advanced, 

Shone like a meteor, streaming to the wind.” 
halberd, a kind of pole-axe, or long-handled axe, with a 
pike attached. (Mright.) 

42. spurn upon. The commentators remark that elsewhere 
Shakespeare uses “spurn” with “at” nr “against.” Perhaps 
it here means “ trample on,” “set the heel on.'’ 

46. Avaunt, begone ! Shortened from the French ai aranf, 
forward I on! march! (Skeat.) Cp. Merry hlrex, i. 3. 90— 

“ Rogues, hence, avaunt ! vanish like hailstones, go ; 

Trudge, plod awa}" o' the hoof ; seek shelter, pack !’’ 
minister, servant, or perhaps here messenger ; “minister of 
hell ” is applied to Joan of Arc in Henry F/., A. v. 4. 93. 

4S. She tells Richard, whom she affects to look upon as an 
emissary from the infernal regions, that he cannot carry off the 
soul of Henry VI., as he was a holy man. 

49. curst, angry, ill-tempered. “ Shrewd,” which has much the 
same meaning in Shakespeare, means literally the same ; (shrewd 
-shrew-ed). Both w'ords are used together in Taming of the 
Shi’eiv, i. 1. 1S5— 

“Her eldest sister is so curst and shrewd,” 
and ill i. 2. 70. Marlowe uses the adverb “ curstly ” in Edicard 
JL, V. 2. 62— 

“And by the way, to make him fret the more, 

Sjieak curstly to him.” 

51. thy hell, the place of torment over w^hich you preside, the 
sphere of your diabolical activity. 

52. deep exclaims, cries of profound or heart-felt distress. Or 
perhaps “ deep ” may here mean “ loud.” For “ exclaims ” cp. 
iv. 4. 135, and Pichard II., i. 2. 2— 

“Alas, the part I had in Woodstock’s blood 
Doth more solicit me than your exclaims.” 

54. pattern, masterpiece, because it might serve as a model to 
all subsequent murderers. Cp. Othello, x. 2. 11— 

“Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature.” 

Johnson and Wright explain it as example, instance. 

55, 56. Rolfe quotes from Johnson, “It is a tradition very 
generally received that the murdered body bleeds on the 
touch of the murderer. This was so much believed by Sir 
Kenelm Digby that he has endeavoured to explain the reason.” 
According to Holinshed this actually occurred on the occasion 
represented. Wright refers to Sir Walter Scott’s Fair Maid of 
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Perth^ where the body of Oliver Proudfiite is exposed in the 
church of St. Jolni, for the purpose of discovering his murderer. 

56. congeal'd mouths, orifices closed with clotted blood, over 
which the blood had dried. For “mouths,'’ cp. J, Ccesar, 

iii. 1. 259 and 260— 

“Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, 

Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips 
and iii. 2. 229 in the same play. Also Henru JF., A. i. 3. 97— 
“Those mouthed wounds, which valiantly he took.'’ 

57- lump, shapeless mass, in allusion to his ugliness: cp. Henry 
VL, B. V. 1. 157 and 158, where Clifford says to Bichard— 
“Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigested lump, 

As crookevl in thy manners as thy shape.” 

In Henry F/., C. v. 6. 51, the king calls him— 

“An indigested and defonned lump.” 

58. exhales, draws out. Wright points out that Shakespeare 
seems to connect the latter part of this word with the English 
“hale,” to draw, and not the Latin halo, I breathe. Cp. below, 
166, and Borneo, iii., 5. 13— 

“ It is some meteor that the sun exhales.” 

61. The “deluge” or copious effusion of blood was clearly 
looked upon as miraculous, the veins being supposed to be 
drained of blood. 

63. which this blood drink’st. So in Genesis, iv. 11, “the ground, 
which hath opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from 
thy hand” ; and Henry IV., A. i. 1. 5 and 6 — 

‘ ‘ Ho more the thirsty entrance of this soil 
Shall daub her lips with her own children’s blood.” 
There is a still bolder figure in Henry VI., C. ii. 3. 23— 

“ Then let the earth be drunken with our blood.” 

64. W^right points out that “either” is a monosyllable as in 

iv. 4. 183, and J. Ccesar, iv. 1. 23. 

65. eat him quick, swallow him alive. (Staimton.) See 
Nwnhers, xvi. 30. For “quick” cp. Hamlet, v. 1. 137, “ ’tis for 
the dead, not for the quick.” 

68. know, recognise, observe. Cp. J. Geesar, iv. 3. 136— 

“ I’ll know his humour when he knows his time.” 

71. No beast. For the omission of “there is ” Wright compares 
i. 3. 186, and CoHolanus, ii. 3. 170. 

touch, feeling. Cp. Macbeth, iv. 2. 9— 

“ He wants the natural touch.” 
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75. Vouctisafe, here condescend, deign. The word originally 
meant to vouch or warrant as safe, guarantee, gi’ant. 

divine perfection of a woman, angelically perfect woman. 

76. supposed evils. The Folio has “cnmes.” Rolfe prefers 
this as it strengthens the antithesis, “and the evils which Anne 
actually suffered, and for which she claims the right to curse, 
were the direct consequences of crimes which Richard calls 
supposed.*' Besides “crimes'* for “evils'* improves the metre. 
Rolfe therefore supposes that Shakespeare made the change 
himself. “ Evils ” = crimes inLuert cc, T250, “ cave-keeping evils,'' 
and in Measure for Measure, ii. 2, 965, “what future evils.’* The 
reading adopted by Wright seems to make the antithesis in line 
79 more pointed, and “evils" may he pronounced as a mono¬ 
syllable. 

77. Only to clear myself by a detailed proof or elaborately 
reasoned defence. For “circumstance," cp. Two Geutlanui 
of Verona^ i. 1. 36— 

“ So, by your circumstance, you call me fool." 

7S. defused, shapeless, deformed. (Most modern edd. have 
“ diffused.") Cp. Hennj 1', 2. 61— 

“To swearing and stern looks, defused attire.” 

For the verb, see Rear, i. 4. 2— 

‘ ‘ If but as well I other accents borrow 
That can my speech defuse." 

infection of a man, plague, or, better still, disease (de¬ 
formity) in the form of a man. The Folio omits “a.*' If this 
reading be adopted, the expression would mean “'plague of 
humanity.” Cp. Henry VI., C. v. 5. 28— 

“ Ay, thou wast born to be a plague to men.” 

80. To curse thy abhorred self in detail. It appears from 
Rolfe’s note on 76, that he would take “evils" in Anne’s speech 
in the sense of “ calamities." 

SI, 82. Condescend to find,time (or make time) for listening 
with patience to an attempt on my part to palliate my conduct. 
The “leisure” would be Anne’s, and the “patience" w'oiild be 
shown by Anne. 

84. current, used of coin generally received. Anne seems to 
mean that, if Richard were to hang himself, the charitable might 
say, as was said of Cawdor— 

“ Kothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it." 

He would to a cei-tain extent atone for his crimes by self- 
inflicted punishment. 
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S6. stand excused. “Stand” is almost equivalent to ‘‘be.” 
(Schmidt.) Cp. Macbeth, iv. 3. 107— 

“ The truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accursed.” 

SS. unworthy slaughter, an assassination not deserved by the 
victim ; which the victim had done nothing to provoke. 

S9. Say, suppose. Cp. hi. 1. 75, and Coriolanu.^, y. 1. 41— 

“ Say that Marcius 
Return me, as Cominius is return’d, 

Unheard^ what then ? ” 

Why, then they are not dead, it follows then that they are 
not dead: a rediictio ad ah.^urdiim of Richard’s hypothesis. 
“Why” is properly the instrumental case of “who,” and is 
therefore not to be considered as invariably interrogative in 
sense. 

90. For slave as a term of abuse, cp. Hamlet, ii, 2. 576, 60S. 

92. See Henry VL, C. v. 5. 3S-40. 

93. In thy foul throat thou Rest. Rolfe explains this as 
equivalent to “ Thou Rest deliberately.” But in passages of this 
kind there seems to be a confusion between the idea of the throat 
as the passage down which “ the lie ” is crammed when a man 
is made to swallow or submit to the imputation of falsehood, and 
as the passage by which the lie as a spoken sound issues. Cp. 
Richard II., i. 1. 57, 125; Henry V., ii. 1. 51. So “lie’’means 
not only falsehood, but the imputation of falsehood. Cp. 
Richa7'd II., iv. 1. 53, 66. The meaning would therefore be, 
“I tell thee plainly that thou art a liar.” 

94. smoldng. Cp. Cceaar, iii. 1. 158— 

“Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke.” 

A falchion is properly a curved sword, but in Englisli poetry 
the word is often used as synonymous with “sword.” 

95. bend, aim, direct, point. From the bow, which is bent in 
preparing to shoot, the w'ord “bend ” is applied to other weapons. 
Cp. Lear, iv. 2. 74— 

‘ ‘ Bending his sword 
To his great master,” 

that is, pointing his sword against him. (Wright.) Cp. also 
Milton, P. L., ii. 729— 

" “To bend that mortal dart 

Against thy father’s head.” 

Latin scholars will be reminded of a similar use of the W’ord 
ttndo. After line 95 we must understand some such words as 
these, “ And thou would’st have pierced her with it.” 

98. their guilt. ‘ ‘ Their ” refers to ‘ ‘ brothers, ” 
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09. In this line “provoked” must mean “ incited.” Cp. Kincj 
John, iv. 2. 207— 

“ Why, did you not provoke me ? ” 

101. Didst ttLCiL not MU tMs Mug? Delius and Wright trace 
this tradition to More’s Tragical History of Richard Ill. 

I grant ye. “The first and second quartos,” says Rolfe, 

“ liave ‘ I grant 3 ^ea.’ ” For “ ye ” as an oblique case, see Abbott, 

§ 236. Rolfe compares Henry IV., A. ii. 4. 390— 

“ I grant ye, upon instinct.” 

103. hedgehog. The hedgehog vas an ill-omened beast. See 
Tempent, ii. 2. 10 ; Midsummer Sight’s Dream, iL 2. 10 ; and 
Macbeth, iv. 1, 2. Shakespeare uses “urchin” in the same 
sense. Witches’ familiars appear to have frequently assumed 
this form. 

God grant me too. Here “ grant” means “ concede, give 
as a boon,” but in Richard’s mouth it meant “ admit as true.” 

105. The fitter. Here the Folio reads “ the better.” 

lOS. holp. Wright observes that this is the usual form of the 
preterite as well as the participle in Shakespeare. For the 
former cp. John, i. 1. 240— 

“ Sir Robert never holp to make this leg.” 

116. somewhat into a slower method, into a somewhat more 
serious (or “humdrum”) st^de of conversation. Steevens remarks 
“ as ([‘uich was used for sprightly, so sloicer was put for‘serious.” 
In the next scene Lord Grey desires the Queen to— 

“ Cheer his grace with quick and merry words.” 

So Touchstone in As You Like It is said to be “ very swift and 
sententious.” 

117. timeless. Wright says that this word is cliiefly found in 
the earlier works of Shakespeare. Cp. Richard II., iv. 1. 5— 

“ The bloody office of his timeless death.’' 

Accordingly it is interesting to observe that the word is used in 
the same sense by Marlow^e. Cp. Edward IL, i. 2. 6— 

“ This ground w'hich is corrupted with their steps 
Shall be their timeless sepulchre or mine. ” 

Professor Ward remarks on Famtus, xiii. 92, “ Marlowe is very 
fond of this suffix ‘ less.’ ” The word comes to mean “ untimeljq 
premature,” because “time ” often means “ ripe time ” or “ full 
time. ” 

120. effect. Dr. Schmidt gives “execution” as the meaning, 
and says that it is a case of the abstract used for the concrete. 
It must therefore mean “executioner.” Of course the ’word is 
used in the ordinary sense in the next line. 
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122. haunt. The allusion is to the belief that a ghost often 
persecuted a man till he did some act. So “haunt” will mean 
“ continually presented itself to me and urged me.” 

124. live. The quartos have “rest,” which spoils the anti¬ 
thesis. 

126. rend. The folios have “rent,” which Wright says is 
frequently found in the Authorized Version of 1611, and in 
Shakespeire, e.g. in MkUummer Sights Drecon, hi. 2. 215— 

“ And will you rent our ancient love asunder ? ” 

Cp. also Marlowe’s Edu'ard IL^ v. 1. 140— 

“Well may I rent his name that rends my heart.” 

127. These eyes, i.e. Gloucester's eyes. 

131. Black night o’ershade, may black night overshadow! 
Night is symbolical of death. 

146. mortal poison, deadly poison. Op. Bichard IF,, hi. 2. 21— 
“ Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy sovereign’s enemies.” 

150. infected, i.p. with love ; cp. Tempest, hi. 1. 31— 

“ Poor worm, thou art infected” ; 

Love\s Labour T^osf, ii. 1, 230— 

“ Navarre is infected”; ■ 

and V. 2. 419— 

“ Write ‘ Lord have mercy on us ’ on those three ; 

They are infected. ” 

In this passage there is an allusion to the custom of writing 
“ Lord have mercy on us ” on the doors of houses in which people 
lay sick of the plague. 

151. basilisks. The basilisk was a fabulous serpent supposed 
to kill by its look ; also a cannon. In the following passage 
[Henry 1^, v. 2. 17)— 

“The fatal balls of murdering basilisks,” 
there is a play on the two meanings of the word. 

153. a living death, a life which closely resembles death. 
Cp. Lucrece, 726— 

“Made her thrall 

To living death and pain perpetual.” 

Johnson points out that the expression is imitated by Pope— 

“ A living death I bear, 

3ays Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chair.” 

155-1C6. Wright supposes that these words, which are not 
found in the quartos, were adtled by Shakespeare to the original 
(Iraft of tlie play. 
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155. aspect. Eor the accent cp. Henry IV., A. i. 1. 98— 

“ Malevolent to you in all aspects 
and see Xote on 23, 24. The Folio reads ’‘aspects,” which 
Delius adopts. 

store, plenty, abundance. Cp. Bichard II., i. 4. 5— 

“ And say, what stiore of parting tears were shed?” 

156. remorseful tear, tear of pity ; cp. IL^nry VI., B. iv. 1. 1— 

“ The gaudy, blabbing and remorseful day 
and the modern use of the word “remorseless.” It is well 
known that in Shakespeare “ remorse” frequently — “ pity.” 

157. No=not. Cp. Comexhj of Errors, i. 1. 155— 

“ Beg thou, or borrow to make up the sum, 

And live ; if no, then thou art doom’d to die 
and Tempest, i. 2. 427— 

‘ ‘ If you be maid or no. ” 

159. black-faced, gloomy, stern. 

163. That all the standers-by had wet, so that all the by¬ 
standers had wetted. 

166. See line 58 of this scene. 

169. smoothing, flattering : cp. i. 3. 48 below— 

“ Smile in men’s faces, smooth, deceive and cog.” 

The quartos have “ soothing.” 

170. fee. There is probably here an allusion to the fee received 
by an advocate. Richard’s heart is the suitor ; his tongue pleads 
its case. 

176. hide, bury. The word means “sheathe” in As You Lihe 
It, ii. 7. 119. Ahdo is used by Virgil in the same sense. 
{Aeneul, ii. 553.) 

179. the death, used specially of death by judicial sentence, as 
in J\[idsummer Xiyhfs Dream, i. 1. C5. 

180-182. The folio reading. Wright states that the quartos 
have— 

“ ’twas I that kild your husband 
. . . ’twas I that kild King Henry.” 

182. dispatch, probably make haste. Cp. Kinq John, 
iv. 1. 27— 

“Therefore I will be sudden and dispatch.” 

Schmidt thinks that it means “put to death.” This appears to 
be the meaning in Klny Lectr, ii. 1. 60. 

184. or take up me, accept me as a husband. Cp. Twelfth 
ffight, V. 1. 151— 

“ Fear not, Cesario ; take thy fortunes up.” 
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1S8. Tush, the reading of the quartos, is often used in Shake¬ 
speare to express contempt and impatience. Cp. Henry /K., A. 
iv. 2. 73, The Eolio omits “ Tush.” 

189. even with the word, as soon as the word is uttered. Cp. 
and Adonis^ 900— 

“And with that word she spied the hunted boar”; 
Tempest^ iv. 1. 164— 

“ Come with a thought.” 

190. In this and the following line the second “love ” means 
‘ ‘ beloved person. ” 

195. I fear me. See Abbott’s Shahe.^pearian Grammar, § 296. 

197. put up, sheathe. Cp. Temptest, i. 2. 469— 

“ Put thy sword up, traitor.” 

203. To take is not to give. Omitted in the Folio, which 
assigns the previous line to Anne. Cp, Twelfth A’ight, v. 1. 162, 
where the “ contract of eternal bond of love ” is “ strengthened 
by interchangement of your rings.” Anne apparently means that 
her betrothal or engagement w'ould not be valid unless she gave 
a ring to Richard III. in exchange for his. 

207. For suppliant the Folio reads servant, which is almost 
equivalent to lover. Schmidt says that it is applied as a term of 
gallantry to gentlemen conversing with ladies, not only by them¬ 
selves, but by the ladies to whom they make their court. Cp. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 1. 106, 114, 140. The word is 
frequently used in this sense in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his 
Humour. See Wheatley’s note on iv. 2. 1 of that play, 
where he quotes Chaucer’s KnlghVs Tale, 956— 

“ For in my tyme a servant was I on.” 

211. sad designs, sad work in hand, or business. Cp. Richard 
II., i. 3. 45— 

“ Appointed to direct these fair designs.” 

212. more cause is the reading of the quartos. The Folio has 
THOSt cause. Richard affects to consider that, as he murdered 
Henry YI., he had most cause to be grieved at his death. It w'as 
incumbent on him to shed tears of repentance in addition to those 
due on account of the death of a kinsman. 

213. presently, immediately. Crosby Place (called in the 
Folio Crosby House), still standing in Bishopsgate Street, was 
built by Sir John Crosby, who died in 1475. Sir Thomas More 
lived in the house, and after his execution it was leased by 
William Roper, the husband of his daughter Margaret. Richard 
is said to have lived in it, but Wright states that at the time at 
which the play opens Sir John Crosby was still living in it. 

I 
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216. expedient, perhaps ‘‘ expeditious,” as in King John, 
ii. 1, 60, or ‘‘convenient, proper.” Richard either means that he 
will hurry to Croshy Place as rapidly as possible to pay his 
respects to Anne, or more probably that he will pay her a visit 
with all due respect. 

2‘20. joys, gladdens, as in Pericles, i. 2. 9— 

“ Yet neither pleasure’s art can joy my spirits.” 

Cp. also Gymheline, v. 5, 424. 

225. Imagine that I have already expressed kind wishes 
for your welfare. 

227. Wright observes that, according to.Holinshed, the body of 
Henry was taken from St. Paul’s to the Black-Friars. So too 
Gairdner. [Life of Pickard III ., p. 18.) Thence it was carried to 
Chertsey Abbey, and buried in our Lady’s Chapel. After it had 
lain there thirteen years, it was removed to Windsor, and buried 
in St. George’s Chapel. 

228-229. Cp. Heirry VI., A. v. 3. 77, 78, and Titus Andronicns, 
ii. 1. 82, 83. 

234. witness of her hatred, justification of her hatred. So 
Rolfe, w’ho paraphrases thus, “bearing witness to the justice of 
her hatred.” But he prefers the folio reading, “wy hatred.” 
The corpse by bleeding bore witness to the murderous enmity of 
Richard. 

238. Rolfe’s interpretation seems to be correct— 

“ When the chances against me were as the world to nothing.” 
He compares Borneo and Juliet, iii. 5. 215— 

“Romeo is banished, and all the world to nothing 
That he does ne’er come back to challenge you.” 

241. some three months since, about three months ago. 
Wright observes, three weeks wmuld have been nearer the mark. 
The battle of Tewksbury took place on the 4th of May, 1471, and 
Henry’s body w‘as taken to Chertsey on Ascension day. May 23. 
For the use of ‘ ‘ some ” see Abbott, § 21. 

244. Framed In the prodigality of nature, composed when 
Kature was in a generous mood, in other words endow'ed with 
the choicest natural gifts. 

245. and, no douht, right royal, probably the genuine issue 
of a king, or it may mean of truly princely character. 

247. debase, descend so low as to cast. The Folio has ‘ ^ abase.” 

248. golden prime, promising youth. Golden here means 
“happy, auspicious, excellent,” as in Sonnet iii. 12; Ticelfth 
Night, y. 1. 391, and many other passages. 

250. not equals. See Abbott, § 305. 
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251. unshapen, means the same as the folio reading, misshapen. 

252. 'beg'garly denier, miserable tweKth part of a sou. 

253. I do mistake my person all tMs while, I have taken an 
incorrect (because too unfavourable) view of my personal ap¬ 
pearance up to the present time. 

255. marvellous proper, exceedingly handsome. Cp. Much 
Ado, i. 3. 54; and Othello, iv. 3. 35. Wright quotes from 
Hebrews, xi. 23, “because they saw that he was a proper child.” 

256. he at charges for, go to the expense of. For the plural cp. 
Corlolanus, v. G. 79— 

“The charges of the action 
and Henry TV., B. i. 1. 61— 

“Of the king of England’s own proper cost and charges.” 

257. entertain, engage. Cp. King Lear, iii. 6. S3; and 
Marlowe’s Edward 11., i. 1. 46— 

“ K I speed well, I’ll entertain you all.” 

259. Since I have managed to get on good terms with myself, 
i.e. to secure my own approbation of my personal appearance. 
Abbott explains the passage thus, “Since I have crept into 
(Lady Anne’s) favour with the aid of my personal appearance, I 
will pay some attention to my person.” (§ 193.) 

261. in his grave, into his grave. Cp. below, i. 3. S9 ; Abbott, 
§ 159. 

263. He now proposes to contemplate his own shadow in a 
different spirit to that indicated abo-\'e in i. 1. 26, 27. 


Scene III. 

The scene is laid in the palace at Westminster, which formerly 
stood on the south side of Westminster Hall. (Wright.) The 
same commentator observes that Lord Grey was properly only 
Sir Richard Grey, being the youngest son of the queen by her 
first husband Sir John Grey. Shakespeare appears to have 
followed More and Hall. 

3. There appears to be a confusion of two constructions, “ (the 
fact) that you take it ill makes him worse,” and “in that you 
take it 'ill you make him worse.” The line may be literally 
paraphrased thus, “ Because you take it ill, the fact that you do 
so makes him worse.” 

5. quick, lively, sprightly. Cp. above, L 2. 116. The Folio 
reads “eyes ” for “words.” 

6. betide of me, become of me. The Folio reads “on.” The 
word is generally used with “ to,” or without any preposition. 
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12. Is put unto tiie trust, is entrusted to the guardianship. 

13. nor none of you. See Abbott, § 406. Wright compares 
Sonnet cxvi. 14— 

“ I never writ, nor no man ever loved.” 

15. I prefer Clark’s interpretation, “ It is resolved upon, but 
not ofhcially decided.” There were still certain formalities to he 
gone through. 

IG. if the king miscarry, if anything happen to or go wrong 
with the king ; used euphemistically. See v. 1. 5, and compare 
Tioelfih l\ic)ht, iii. 4. 70, ‘’1 would not have him miscarry for 
the half of my dowry.” (Wright.) It may be observed that the 
desire to avoid plain speaking with regard to death or funeral 
ceremonies, which appears to be natural to all men, often pro¬ 
duces ambiguity. 

17. Theobald altered Derby to Stanley on the ground that 
Thomas Lord Stanley was not creatG<l Earl of Derby till after 
the battle of Bosworth Field. 

18. See i. 1. 122. 

20. The Countess Richmond, Margaret, daughter to John 
Beaufoi't, first Duke of Somerset. After the death of her lirst 
husband, Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, half-brother to. 
King Henry VI., by whom she had one son, afterwards King 
Henry Yll., she man-ied first Sir Henry Stafford, uncle to the 
Duke of Buckingham, mentioned in this phiy, and afterwards 
Thomas Lord Stanley. 

21. Will scarcely say “so be it” to your kind prayers, will 
scarcely join in them. 

25. See i. 2. 250. 

2G. envious, spiteful, malicious. This is the usual meaning of 
the w’ord in Shakespeare. 

27. in true report. The Folio reads ‘‘on.” See Abbott, § 160. 

29. wayward sickness, illness which makes people capricious 
and perverse, opposed to rooted ill-will. 

31. But now, only just this moment. Cp. Two Gentlemen^ i. 

1. 71— 

“ But now he parted hence to embark for hlilan.” 

35. Did you confer, etc., did you have any conversation with 
him ? Cp. Taming of the Shreic, v. 2. 102— 

“They sit conferring by the parlour fire.” 

36. Madam, we did. The Folio reads “I ( = ay) Madam.” 
atonement = reconciliation in the three passages in Shake¬ 
speare in which, it is used. 
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37. Betwixt. The Folio reads “between,*' which is the usual 
modern form. 

39. warn, summon. Cp. Kbif] John^ ii. 1. 201— 

“ Who is it that hath warn'd us to the walls.” 

41. T am afraid that our good fortune has reached its meridian 
height aiul will now begin to decline. Cp. Jullm Ccenar, iv. 3. 217. 

43. The Folio reads, “ Who is it that complaiiies,” but it has 
‘ ‘ them ” in the next line, 

44. The word “forsooth” implies that Gloucester considers 
the charge ridiculous. 

45. hut lightly, only slightly, i.e. but little. Cp. below, 
iii. 1. 121. 

46. such dissentious rumours, reports so likely to produce 
ill-feeling. 

47. speak fair. W’’right thinks that this was altered to “ look 
fair” in the Folio, as it differed but little in meaning from 
“flatter.” “Look fair” would, I suppose, mean “look 
pleasant.” 

4S. smooth. See above, i. 2. 169. 

cog, deceive, cheat. Cp. Troilm and Crc'^sida^ v. 6. 11 — 
“Come, both you cogging Greeks ; have at you both.” 

The word is used in Florio’s Montaigne, 306— 

“They lie, they cog, and deceive one another.” 

49. Duck with French nods. For the contemptuous use of 
“duck,” cp. King Leai\ ii. 2. 109— 

‘ ‘ Than twenty silly ducking observants. ” 

To illustrate Shakespeare’s love of ridiculing French manners, 
Wright quotes from Borneo and Juliet, ii. 4. Cp. also Hemnj 
17//., i. 3. 

52. abused, misrepresented. 

53. By effeminate, cunning, lo'w-born fellows skilled in in¬ 
gratiating themselves with great people. For “by” the Folio 
reads “with.” Cp. J-ulim Ccesar, iii. 2. 201 — 

“Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors.” 

For the word “silken,” cp. King John, v. 1. 70, “A cocker’d 
silken wanton, etc.” It may perhaps mean “ smooth-tongued.” 
Cp. Love's Labour Lost, v. 2. 406— 

“ With taffeta phrases, silken terms precise.” 

For “insinuating,” cp. Othello, iv. 2. 131 — 

“ Some busy and insinuating rogue.” 
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For the use of the word “Jacks,” Wright compares Much Ado, 
V. 1. 91— 

“Boys, apes, braggarts. Jacks, milksops ” ; 
and Henry IV., A. iii. 3. 99. See also Merry irfr£r.<^, i. 4. 123; 
ii. 3. 32, and the other passages cpioted by Schmidt, -s. r.; and 
Marlowe's Edward 11., i. 4. 411— 

“I have not seen a dapper Jack so brisk.” 

54. in all tliis presence, in all this assembled company; 
generally used of the persons attending upon royalty. (Wright.) 
Cp. Kiny John, ii. 1. 196, “ It ill beseems this presence,” etc. 

55, 56. For the play on the two meanings of the word “ grace,” 
cp. Henry IV., A. i. 2. 18 and ff., “God save thy grace,— 
majesty, I should say, for grace thou ^^'ilt have none. ” 

58. person. The Folio reads “ grace.” 

60. a breatMng-wliile, a very short time. Cp. Venus and 
Adonis, 1142— 

“ Bud and be blasted in a breathing-while.” 

61. lewd, vile, base. “In Anglo-Saxon Icewed signifies lay, 
and thcEt Iceicede folc means the laity as opposed to the clergy. 
Hence it came to signify rude, uninstructed, and so base, low', 
vulgar,” (Wright.) For the meaning “vile,” cp. Henry IV., 
A. iii. 2. 13— 

“ Such poor, such base, such lewTl, such mean attempts.” 
Shakespeare also uses it in the ordinaiy modern meaning. 

64. by any suitor else. Of course “ else ” is superfluous, as in 
Macbeth, v. S. 4— 

“ Of all men else I have avoided thee.” (Wright.) 

But perhaps the king’s heart is poetically regarded as a suitor or 
petitioner. See above, i- 2. 171. 

65. Aiming, guessing. 

For belike, see above, i. 1. 49. 

interior, inward, deep-seated. The context show's that 
Richard did not attempt to conceal it. 

67. kindred. The Folio reads “ children.” 

68. Makes him to send. An involved construction. Shakespeare 
writes as if “ liis own royal disposition ” or “ your interior hatred ” 
were the nominative. For what follows the Folio has simply— 

“ That he may learne the ground.” 

70. I cannot tell, I do not know what to say, I cannot make 
it out. Cp. Henry IV., B. i. 2. 190; Vaming of the Shreio, iv. 
3. 22, etc. 
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71- make prey. Cp. below, iii. 5. 84; and Troilus and 
Cressida^ i. 3. 123— 

“ Must make perforce an universal prey.” 

72. Since every low-born fellow has been ennobled, many a 
noble has been treated with as little respect as if he were a man 
of low birth. 

75. and my friends’, and that of my friends. 

77. God ordains that we have to suffer distress owing to you. 
The queen had expressed'a wish that she and her friends might 
never be reduced to a condition in which they would have to 
implore the aid of Richard. In Kinrj John, iii. 1. 211 and ff., 
Shakespeare plays on the various senses of the word “need” in 
a very similar way. 

80. many fair promotions. The Folio reads “ great promo¬ 
tions. ” In this reading ‘ ‘ promotions ” must be pronounced as a 
quadrisyllable. 

82. were worth a noble, possessed a noble, a gold coin worth 
6s. Sd. Wright quotes Henry VL, A. v. 4. 23— 

“ Pnc. Peasant, avaunt! You have suborned this man 
Of purpose to obscure my noble birth. 

Shep. ’Tis tnie I gave a noble to the priest 
The morn that I was -wedded to her mother.” 

For puns on “noble” and “royal” ( = 10s.), see Henry IV,, A. 
ii. 4. 317, 321 ; Richard If., v. 5. 67. 

83. careful, full of anxieties. Cp. Richard II., ii. 2. 75— 

“ 0 full of careful business are his looks.” 

84. hap. See above, i. 2. 17. 

88. injury, injustice. 

89. By falsely involving me in these disgraceful suspicions. 
For “in,” cp. i. 2. 261. For “suspects ” = suspicions, cp. Comedy 
of Errors, iii. 1. 87— 

“ And draw within the compass of suspect ”;' 
and Marlowe’s Edward II., iv. 6. 4— 

“ Free from suspect, and fell invasion.” 

90. See Abbott, 406. For “cause” the Folio has “mean,” in 
the singular,, as in Romeo and Jidiet, iii. 3. 45, and many other 
passages. 

98. marry. An oath by the Virgin Mary. It appears in the 
form “ mary ” in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, i. 2. 40 
(Wheatley’s edition). 

100. marry with. Cp. Midsummer Night's Cream, i. 1. 40— 
“to marry with Demetrius.” 
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102. I wis, a corruption of ywis from A.S, gezcis. For “worser” 
cp. Tempest, iv. 1. 27. 

106. Witli. The Folio has ‘‘of.” Wright compares Winter’s 
Tale, ii. 2. 48— 

‘ ‘ Ill presently 

Acquaint the queen of your most noble offer.” 

109. To be thus taunted, scorn'd and baited at. The Folio 
reads— 

“ To be so baited, scorn’d, and stormed at.” 

“To bait,” often used in Shakespeare in the senses, (1) to attack 
with dogs; (2) to harass. According to Skeat the literal meaning 
of tbe word is “to make to bite.” 

113. What! Wright observes that if we take “what ” in the 
sense of “why” (as in Hniry IV., B. i. 2. 129, and Borneo and 
Juliet, i 5. 57) we may dispense with the note of exclamation, or 
interrogation. The latter is found in the Folio. 

116. I dare run the risk of being sent to the Tower. Cp. 
Henry T/., B. hi. 2. 349, 350— 

“I will rejoeal thee, or be W’ell assured, 

Adventure to be banished myself.” 

This line is said not to be found in the quartos. In the Folio line 
114 is w^anting, but the sense is completed by avouch’t being read 
for avouch in line 115. 

117. my pains, my labours, toils. We now use “to take 
pains” in the sense of to take trouble, but not “to take pain.” 
The latter phrase is found in Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 194. 

121. your husband king. Wright po'nts out that in 1460, 
when Edward first became king, Richard was eight years old. 

122. pack-horse, drudge. Cp. Xwcrece, 928, “sin’s pack-horse.” 

125. royaJise, make royal. 

128. factious for, partisans of. Cp. below, ii. 1. 20, and Julius 
Caesar, i. 3. 118— 

“Be factious for redress of all these griefs.” 

130. Margaret’s battle. Wright says, the second battle of St. 
Alban’s (fought on Shrove-Tuesday, February 17th, 1461), so 
called because Margaret was victorious in it, to distinguish it 
from the first battle fought on Thursday, May 22nd, 1455, in 
which Henry was defeated. 

I prefer to take “battle” as “army” with Ritson, Delius, 
Singer, and Rolfe. Cp. Kmg John, iv. 2. 78— 

“ Like heralds ’twixt two dreadful battles set.*’ 

It is said in Henry VL, C. iii. 2, that the queen’s former husband 
died “in quarrel of the house of York.” But the account here 
given is the true one. 
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13S. party, side. Cp. Richard 11.^ iii. 2. 202, 203— 

“ And all your southern gentlemen in arms 
Upon his party.” 

139. for Ms meed, by way of reward for it. But “his” is 
probably genitive of “ he,” not of “ it.” 

For mewed up, see on i. 1. 3S. 

142. childish-foolisli. See Ablx)tt, 2. In the Folio it is printed 
without a hyphen. 

] 44. cacodemon, evil spirit. Wright shows that it is found in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Bloody Brother^ iv, 2. He remarks 
that it is used nowhere else in Shakespeare, and savours of a 
playwright who had been to the university. 

145. busy days, stirring times ; a euphemism. So w’ar and 
even assassination are designated “business” by Shakespeare. 
See Ooriolahu^ i. 3. 20, and Julius Ocesar, iii. 1. 168. 

147. our lawful king. The Folio reads “our sovereign king.” 

150. the thought of it. The Folio reads “the thought thereof.” 

155. A little joy. Dyce conjectures “As little joy” ; Grant 
White “ And little joy,” and an anonymous coiijecturer is said 
by the Cambridge editors to have proposed “ Ah ! little joy.” 

159. In sharing, in dividing among you; used also of pirates in 
Jieiiry VL, B. i. 1. 228— 

“ While all is shared and all is borne away.” 

pin’d, robbed, plundered. From this verb is derived the 
noun “ pillage,” which in modem English is also used as a verb. 
Wright quotes from Richard IL^ ii. 1. 246— 

“The commons hath he pill’d with grievous taxes.” 

161. The construction is, “ If not that (because) you bow like 
subjects, I being queen, yet that you quake like rebels, I being 
deposed by you.” The Folio reads “If not, that I am queen,” 
etc., omitting the comma after “that” in line 162. This we must 
explain, “ If you do not bow like subjects that (because) I am 
queen, yet you quake like rebels, because I have been deposed by 
you.” In the latter case the construction is more involved, 
“not” preceding the verb, as in Tempest, v. 1. 38— 

“ Whereof the ewe not bites.” 

163. gentle villain. Johnson takes “gentle” as “high-bom.” 
Wright says that the expression is ironical. It may be therefore 
paraphrased as “kind-hearted, tender, compassionate.” 

164. what makest thou? WTiat is your business? How come 
you to be here ? 
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231. Thou slander, etc., thou cii.<=grace to thy mother. Cp. 
Kiwj John. hi. 1. 44— 

“ Ugly and slanderous to thy mother's womb.'^’ 

The Ft)lio reads “heavy mother's w'omh.” In this rea<ling 
Wright explains^ “ heavy ” as sad. But would it not mean 
“pregnant ” here also ? 

233. rag of honour. Warburton reads “wrack.” But the 
commentators explain that'“ rag'' is used conteniptuou.^h', quoting 
Timon of Athene, iv. 3. 271, “thy father that poor rag,” and 
Taming-of the Slirev^ iv. 3. 112. It se< ms to mean literally 
“thou that in respect of honour art but a tattered fragment.” 
His robe of honour had l)een torn bj" himself in many places. 
Before Margaret can end her speech wdth “Richard,” he inter¬ 
poses “Margaret,” and when he hears “ Richard,” he pretends 
to think that she had called him. 

235. I cry thee mercy, I beg thy pardon. Cp. King Lmr, 
iii. 6. 54— 

“ Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stooi.” 

Here “I” is omitted. 

236. call’d me all these bitter names. The word “call” is 
used in a double sense, (1) that of summoning a jjerson, ot attract¬ 
ing his attention ; (2) that of affixing an opprohrious epithet to a 
person. 

238. make the period to my curse, bring my curse to a full 
conclusion, finish my curse. Cp. Henry IV., B. iv. 5. 231— 

“ My wordly business makes a period.” 

241. painted queen, counterfeit queen, sham queen. Cp. 
Hamlet, iii. 1. 53— 

“Than is my deed to my most painted w'ord.” 
vain flourish of my fortune. Schmidt explains this “ as a 
mere varnish representing what I was indeed.” The idea seems 
to be that Elizabeth is the mere gilded shell of ■what in Margaret 
was solid substantial majesty ; the mere tinsel imitation of her 
majesty. AVright illustrates the passage by Hamlet, ii. 2. 90 
and 91 — 

“Therefore, since brevity is the soul of wit, 

And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes.” 

242. "Why do you strew the sugar of flattery on that spider 
bloated or swollen wflth venom ? Ritson says that a bottled 
spider is a “large, bloated glossy spicier,” supposed to contain 
venom proportionate to its size. It appears from Steevens’s note 
in the Variorum edition that a certain Robert Heron, Escpiire, 
considered it to be a “ spider kept in a bottle long fasting and 
therefore more spiteful and venomous. ” This grotesque inter¬ 
pretation may, of course, be rejected. 
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*243. ensnaxeth thee about, encircles thee like a noose, or per¬ 
haps like a net. The original meaning of snare is ‘-noose.” 

246. To help thee curse. Wright compares for the construction 
Romeo and Jidiet, iv. 2. 34— 

‘‘ To help me sort sucli needful ornaments.” 

In modern English “ to ” would be inserted. 

bunch-back’d, hump-backed. Wright considers that the 
epitliet is not appropriate to a toad, but there seems to me to be 
a reference to the toad's ‘ ‘ bunchy ” shape. For the venom of 
the toad, cp Ah Yon Like It, ii. 1. 13— 

“ Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous,” etc. 

The same notion is found in many other passages in Shakespeare. 

248. Lest thou provoke to anger our long-suffering temper and 
make us do thee an injul 3 ^ RoKe compares Much Ado, 
V. i. 102— 

“ Gentlemen both, we will not wake your patience.” 

250. If you were treated as you deserved, you would be taught 
how to behave. In the next line “ duty ” means homage. 

251. lunatic. Shakespeare uses the adjective more often than 
the substantive. In modern English the substantive is the more 
common. 

255. master marquess. “ Master” is probably contemptuous, as 
it was not, as a rule, applied to gentlemen. Cp. Mach Ado about 
Nothimj, iv. 2. 17— 

“Write down, master gentleman Conrade,” 

malapert, saucy, forward. Used to Prince Edward in 
Henry VL, C. v. 5. 32, and to Sebastian, in Twelfth Might, iv. 1. 
47. 

256. fire-new, brand-new. Cp. Twelfth Night, hi. 2. 23, “some 
excellent jests fire-new from the mint.” So Dorset’s title, bem», 
so to speak, fresh from the mint, is scarcely accepted as coin m 
ordinary circulation. 

257. your young nobility, you, recently created nobleman as 
you are. He was created Marquis of Dorset on the ISth of April, 
1475. 

264. aery bnildetb, either our brood makes its nest, or our nest 
is built. The word, according to Skeat, is not connected with 
M.E. ey, an egg, but with Icel. ari, an eagle. For the idea, cp. 
Henry VJ. G., v. 2. 11 and 12. 

267. my son. Cp. King John, ii. 1. 499 and 500— 

“ Which, being but the shadow of your son, 

Becomes a sun and makes your son a shadow.” 
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Wright remarks that the quibble between ‘^sun” and “son” 
is not uiifreqnent in Shakespeare. See i. 1.2. Ritson remarks 
of Margaret, “Her distress cannot prevent her quibbling.” So 
Gaunt on his deathbed, and Ajax in the play of Sophocles “play 
nicely” with their names. Cp. Antonio’s jest in Merchant oj 
Venice, iv. 1. 281, where the Clarendon Press Editors remark, 
“ A jest like this enhances the pathos.” 

273. Have done The Folio reads “Peace, peace.” Walker 
thinks the speech should not be given to Duckingham. 

276. my hopes, my son and my husband in whom'all my hopes 
centred, Margaret is addressing Richard principally, and appar¬ 
ently not thinking of Buckingham. 

277. The only charity shown to me has been cruel wrong, life 
is to me so much humiliation. 

2S2. fair hefal thee, may good fortune happen to thee ! Cp. 
Richard IL, ii. 1. 129— 

“ My brother Gloucester, plain well-meaning soul, 

Whom fair befal in heaven ’mongst happy souls,” 
(Wright). Schmidt takes “fair” as a substantive here and in 
Kincj John, i. 1. 78. In Miclfnimmer Sighfs Dream, i. 1. 182, 
“ your fair ” = your beauty. 

285, 286. Buckingham means to say “ And no one here comes 
within the range of your curse, for curses never take effect out¬ 
side the lips of those that utter them.” “In” is used as in i. 2. 
261. 

287, 288. I will never consent to believe that they do not 
mount up to the sky, and disturb the tranquillity that reigns there 
under the protection of God [i.e. among heavenly beings) or the 
calm of God himself. In either case heavenly ministers would 
descend to execute vengeance on the wrong doer. Cp. Richard 
IL, i. 3. 132-139. 

291. His venom tooth will rankle, his poisonous tooth will pro¬ 
duce- an inflamed or festering wound that must end in death. 
The quartos have “ will rankle thee to death.” Wright compares 
Richard IL, i. 3. 302— 

“Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when he bites but lanceth not the sore.” 

For = poisonous, cp. Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 69— 

“ The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poison more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth. ” 

293. Sin, death, and hell have set their marks on him. Sir 
William Blackstone and Malone thought Milton might have 
derived his allegory from this passage. (See P. L., ii.) But 
Wright thinks Milton may have taken it from the Bible. The latter 
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supposition is, at least, equalh" probable. It was a common be¬ 
lief that deformity of body indicated a malignant disposition. 
See Bacon’s E^-'^ay xliv. Cp. also above 22S-23L 

296. respect, care for, regard, pay any attention to, take notice 
of. Cp. Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 2. 334— 

‘'If you respect them, best to take them up.” 

298. soothe, flatter. Cp. Goriolamis, ii. 2. 77— 

“You soothed not, therefore hurt not.” 

304. on end. The Folio has “an end,” where “an” is another 
form of the preposition. Cp. “anon.” 

305. I muse, I wonder. ‘ ‘ Wonder ” is said to be actually 
found in the quartos. Cp. Henry VI., B. hi. 1. 1— 

“I muse my lord of Gloster is not come.” 

309. Wright tells us that the first and second folios assign this 
speech to Margaret, instead of Elizabeth, to whom the first five 
quartos assign it. The remaining quartos give it to Hastings and 
the third and fourth folios to Derby. 

310. Yet you enjoy the whole advantage that is to be derived 
from the injury done to her. Richard applies the legal principle, 
“Cui bono?” But, if the previous speech is put into the mouth 
of any one but Elizabeth, “ all ” must be taken as the nominative 
plural. 

314. He is confined in a sty, to be fattened for killing as a 
reward for all his trouble. The verb is used again in iv. 5. 3 of 
this play. The noun is found in Henry IV., B. ii. 2. 160, “Doth 
the old boar feed in the old frank ? ” The word “ sty ” is used 
as a verb in Tempe.^t i. 2. 342— 

“Here you sty me 

In this hard rock.” 

317. scathe, harm, mischief. The noun is used four times by 
Shakespeare and the vetb once. 

318. being well advised, and therein I show my good sense. 

322. Catesby. Sir William Catesby of Ashby St. Leger, who 

was Sheriff of Northampton, 18 Edward IV., and under Richard 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer and either Attorney-General or 
Speaker of the House of Commons, for on this point authorities 
are not agreed. (French, SJiahespeareana Gemcdogica, quoted by 
Wright.) 

325. set abroach, set a-going, a metaphor from a beer-barrel. 
The M.E. phrase is setten on broche. (Skeat.) Cp. Ro^neo and 
Juliet, i. 1. Ill — 

“ W'ho set this ancient quarrel new abroach ? ” 

326. I impute as terrible crimes to othei's, I make the ground 
of grievous accusation against others. 
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327. vlioin I liave laid. Tlie Folio reads who I have cast.” 

If this reading is adopted, “ in ” = mto, as in i. 2. 261. 

328. heweep. The prefix is probably intensive. 

gulls, fools, dopes, from the notion that the gull is a silly 
bird. (Cp. the modern English “booby.”) This is Skeat’s view, 
but Wright shows that the word means a nestling in Cheshire, 
and this is the sense in Henry IV., A. v. 1. 60, and Timon, ii. 

1. 31. In Ttrel/th Highf, iii. 2. 73, Malvolio is called a “gull.” 

Ill the list of characters of Every Man in his Humour, Mr. 
Stephen is described as “ a country gull, ” and M r. Matthew as 
“ the town gull.” 

329. Namely, perhaps = especially, chiefly. “Namely” is 
often used in this sense in Florio’s Montaigne, and Robinson's 
translation of More's Utopia. The following quotation from the 
latter work, p. 80, line 18 (ed. Lumby) will suffice, “ For it is a 
solempne custom there, to have lectures daylye early in the 
morning, where to be present they only be constrained that be 
namelye chosen and appoynted to leamiuge.” 

334. For the idea, cp. Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 99-103. 

337. old odd ends, threadbare, detached scraps. Richard 
picked up any Scriptural fragment that w^ould suit his purpose. 

339. executioners, apparently a euphemism for murderers. 
But the king had given an order for the execution of Clarence. 
See ii. 1. 87. 

340. hardy, stout, resolved mates, daring, bold, resolute or 
determined fellow^s. For the use of “ resolved,” cp. King John, 

V. 6. 29— 

“ A monk, I tell you ; a resolved villain.” 'X 

Some editors write “ stout-resolved ” with a hyphen, making it 
a compound adjective. 

346. sudden, quick. Cp. Tempest, iL 1. 306— 

“ Then let us both be sudden.” 

347. obdurate. For the accent, cp. Merchant of Venice, iv. 

1. 8; Titus Androniciis, ii: 3. 160— 

“ Be not obdurate, open thy deaf ears ’; 
and Milton, P. L., vi. 790— 

“ Or wonders move th’ obdurate to relent.” 

348. well-spoken, eloquent. There is no hyphen in the Folio. 
Cp. Abbott, § 295 (p. 207). 

349. if you mark him, if you attend to him. Cp. Henry IV,, 

B. i. 2. 139, “ The malady of not marking.” 

354. drop millstones. “To weep millstones” seems, as 
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Schmidt says, to be practically equivalent to not weeping at all. 
Cp. Troilus and Gressida, i. 2. 15S— 

“ Queen Hecuba laughed till her eyes ran o’er. 

Ores. With millstones. 

For “ drop tears” the Folio has fall Teares/' “ Fall ” is used 
actively by Shakespeare in ^5 You Lilce It, iii, 5. 5— 

Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck ” ; 

and many other passages. In Richard II , iii. 4. 104, some of 
the quartos read “ drop.” 


Scene IV. 

For “Enter Clarence and Brakenbury ” the stage direction 
adopted by the Clobe editors from the quartos, the folios read 
“ Enter Clarence and K'eeper.” The change was probably made 
because it seemed unsuitable that an officer of Brakenbury’s rank 
should dischaage the duties of a gaoler. But Wright points out 
that his prisoner was a prince of the blood. 

1. Cp. below, ii. 3 40. This idiom is really more rational 
than the modern use of the adjective. 

3. of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams. The Folio reads “Of 
fearefull Dreames, of ugly sights. ” 

4. faithful man, not an infidel (Johnson). Cp. Hem'y IV., A. 

iii. 1. 155— 

“As puts me from my faith.” 

5. another such a ni^ht, such another night. Cp. King John, 

iv. 2. 27— 

“ So new a fashioned robe.” 

8- The Folio reads— 

“What ’was your dream my Lord, I pray you tel me.” 

7. Methoughts. Grant White observes, “ A mere irregularity.” 
Wright considers that it is formed on the false analogy of 
“methinks.” It occurs again in Winters Tale, i. 2. 154. 
broken, escaped. Cp. Richard II., i. 1. 281— 

“ That late broke from the Duke of Exeter.” 

The quartos (according to Wright) have only— 

“ Methoughts I was imbarkt for Burgundy.” 

Clarence ’wished to assist his sister Margaret, the widow of 
Charles Duke of Burgundy—who was killed at the siege of 
Nancy in January, 1476-7—against the French king. He was 
also desirous (after the death of his wife, supposed to have been 
poisoned by Gloster), of marrying Mary the heiress of Burgundy, 
who married in 1477 Maximilian, son of the Emperor Frederick. 
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13. Upon the liatclies, upon the deck Cp. Henry VI. ^ B. iii. 
2. 103— 

“ I stood upon the hatches in a storm.” 

14. cited up, recounted, reminded one another of. Cp- 
Lucrrce, 5*24— 

Shalt have thy trespass cited up in rhymes.” 

For “fearful” the Folio reads “ heavy,” sad, sorrowful. 

17. giddy, insecure (literally causing giddiness). Cp. Henry 
/r., B. iii. 1. IS— 

“ Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship boy s eyes ? ” 

19. that thought to stay him, that tried to hold him up. Cp. 
Lore’s Ixibour Lod, v. 2. 90— 

“ I thought to close mine eyes some half an hour.” 

The phrase generally seems to imply an expectation of success in 
the attempt made. 

23. ugly sights of death. The Folio reads “sights of ugly 
death.” The phrase probably means “ghastly spectacles of 
death,” oe. corpses in every state and posture. 

25. Ten thousand men. The Folio reads “A thousand.” 

26. great anchors, ^Ah'ight infonns us that a friend of his has 
suggested “ ingots,” i.e. bars of mnvrouglit silver. The word is 
found in Hea>mre for Mexisiire^ iii. 1. 26. 

27. unvalued jewels, inestimable jewels. This is the explan¬ 
ation generally received. But may not the passage mean, 
“ inestimable gems, which nevertheless ap not piized as jewels, 
because no one sees them ? ” 

30. Where eyes did once inhabit. Cp. Temped^ iii. 3. 57— 

“ Where man doth not inhabit.” 

31. reflecting gems, shining, glittering. Cp. Lucrece, 376— 

‘ ‘ Whether it is that she reflects so bright ” ; 
and Marlowe’s Kchcard //., iii. 2. 51— 

“That, as the sunshine, shall reflect o’er thee.” 

32. woo’d, coquetted with ; or, to use Johnson’s expression, 
“ ogled.” 

33. Delius says the ej^es turned away with contempt from 
the skeletons. But “mocked” seems rather to mean “ insulted.” 
The bright gems were so out of keeping \Aitli the dead bones 
that they might be said to insult them. 

35. Probably Milton was thinking of this passage when he 
wrote (P. L., ii. 891)— 

“ The secrets of the lioary deep, a dark 
Illimitable ocean ” 
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37. To yield tlie ghost. Wright compares Henry IV., A. 

i. 1. on— 

“ If Henry were recalled to life again, 

These news would cause liim once more yield the ghost. 

the envious flood, the spiteful, malignant sea. For “hood ’’ in 
the sense of ‘‘sea,’* cp. Midsummer Nighfs Dream, ii. 1. 127 — 

“ Marking the embarked traders on the flood.” 

38. Kept in my soul. The Folio has “ Stop’d in,” which 
Rolfe characterises as ‘*a more specific and forcible expression 
than the ‘kept in’ of the quartos.” 

39. seek. Wright says that the first two quartos have “ seeke,” 
the rest “keepe,” which was changed in the Folio to “ find.” 

vast, desolate, or perhaps here boundless, 
wandering, ever shifting, Cp. Henry T., i. 1. 48— 

“ The air, a chartered libertine, is still.” 

Hence Tennyson has borrowed the line— 

“SDrops in his vast and wandering grave.” 

40. Confined it with a choking sensation in my heaving breast. 
For “ bulk ” = “ chest,” cp. Hamlet, ii. 1. 95 — 

“ He raised a sigh so piteous and profound 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk ”; 
and Chaucer, KnighCn Tale (ed. Morris), 1. 1880— 

“ Corrumpith and is in his bouk i-laft.” 

45. who passed. The Folio has “I past.” For “ flood ” in 
the sense of “ river,” cp. Jalms Ctesar, i. 2. lO.'l— 

“ Leap in \vith me into this angiy flood ” ; 
and Henry IV., A. i. 3. 103 — 

“ Upon-agreement, of swift Severn’s flood.” 

“ The melancholy flood ” is the Styx which Milton calls— 

“ Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate.” 

4G. that grim ferr3miaji, Charon. The folio has “sowre.” 
Grant White remarks, “ The change shows purpose. Charon is 
represented as being of sour and morose temperament, but his 
grimness is merely inferential. ” But both words probably mean 
“morose,” unless we prefer to take “grim” in the sense of 
“ ugly,” as in King John, iii. 1. 43. 

47. the kingdom of perpetual night. Cp. below, ii. 2. 46. 

48, stranger soul, newly arrived. Juvenal’s novicius (iii. 265). 
50. cried aloud. The Folio has “spake aloud.” 

perjury. Wright compares Henry TV., C. v. 1. 80-106. 
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54. squeak’d. The Folio has ‘‘^shriek'd” which is more in 
accordance with modern taste. Wright defends squeak’d, as it 
describes the thin shrill voice in which ghosts were supposed to 
speak. He compares Hamlet, i. 1. 116— 

‘‘The sheeted dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets.” 

55. fleeting-, inconstant, fickle. Cp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
V. 2. 240, ‘ ‘ the fleeting moon. *’ 

57. to your torments, the torments over which you preside, or 
which you inflict. The Folio has ‘‘unto torment.” 

58. methoughts. See above, 1. 9. Steevens points out that 
Milton may have had these lines in his mind, when he wrote 
P. i?., iv. 422-425. 

64. No marvel though, it is not to be wondered at that. Cp. 
King Lear, ii. 1. 100— 

“ No marvel then though he were ill affected.” 

65. The Folio reads— 

“lam affraid (me think es) to heare jmu tell it ” ; 

and in the next line, ‘‘Ah Keeper, Keeper” for “0 Braken- 
bury.” 

67. bear evidence, bear witness. Tlie Folio has “give evidence. ” 

71. in me, on me, or perhaps in my case. 

72. my guiltless wife. Malone points out that Clarence’s wife 
Isabel died before he was apprehended and confined in the Tower. 
The four lines 69-73 are said not to be found in the quartos. ' 

73. The Folio reads— 

“ Keeper, I prythee, sit by me awhile.” 

74. My soul is heavy. The word “ heavy ” probably means 
“drowsy” here leather than “sad,” though the drowsiness was 
produced by sorrow. The Folio gives line 75 to the keeper, and 
inserts after it, ‘ ‘ Enter Brakenbury the lieutenant. ” It gives the 
next speech to Brakenbury. 

78. The only things that princes have to boast of are their 
titles. 

80-81. Ajid to set off against imaginary pleasures wdiich they 
can never actually realize, they often have real experience of 
etc. Most commentators take “for” as “instead of.” The 
meaning seems to be that princes purchase Unreal pleasures with 
real sufierings. For the use’of “ unfelt ” cp. Bacon, Essay xxxiv., 
“ The personal fruition in any man cannot reach to feel great 
riches.” 

82. names. The Folio has “ name.” The rhyming conplet is 
quite in Shakespeare’s manner. 
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85. The Folio reads, “ What woiild’st thou, fellow ? And how 
camm’st thou hither ?” Wright suggests that the change was 
made on account of the act of 3 James I., “to restrain the 
abuses of players.'’ 

89. so brief, curt, unceremonious. In the next speech “brief” 
means “concise.” The Folio assigns the speech to the 1st 
murderer. It runs as follows in the Folio— 

“ ’Tis better (sir) then to be tedious ; 

Let him see our commission and talke no more.” 

“Brief” and “tedious” are opposed in Wdl, iL 3. 34, 

“that is the brief and tedious of it.” Cp. also Hamlet^ 

ii. 2, 90, 91. 

94. reason, consider, think. Wright ex}plains it as, “ argue, 
discuss.” 

95. Because I am determined to avoid having a guilty know¬ 
ledge of the crime intended. 'Wright compares Macbeth^ iii. 2. 45. 

99. a point of wisdom, a proceeding which argues wisdom. Cp. 
Henry IV.^ A. v. 1. 122. (Wright.) The literal meaning here 
is probably “particular.” Cp. Bacon, JSfesay xxii., “ It is a good 
point of cunning for a man to shape the answer he would have in 
his own words and propositions.” 

107. remorse, conscientious scruple. 

116. holy humour, fit of piety. Cp. King John, iii. 3. 15— 

‘ ‘ If ever I remember to be holy. ” 

The Folio has— , ■ 

“I hope this passionate humor of mine will change,” 
when “passionate” seems to mean “melting, compassionate.” 
Grant White paraphrases it by “ full of emotion.” 

127. entertain it, receive it. Wright interprets “ take it into 
their service. ” Cp. above, i. 2. 257. 

129. I’ll not meddle with it, I will have nothing to do with 
it 

130. it makes a man a coward. Wright quotes Hamlet, 

iii. 1. S3— 

“ Thus conscience does make cowards of us ail.” 

131. checks him, reproves him : cp. Henry IV., B. i. 2. 220— 
“ I have checked him for it, and the young lion repents.” 

133. blushing, probably used in a causative sense, as in Bacon, 
Esi^ay xxvii., “ But all these things are gi*aceful in a friend’s 
mouth, which are blushing in a man’s own.” 

shamefast. Wright tells us that this spelling, which is 
etymologically the correct one, is supported by the authority of 
the majority of the quartos. The Folio has “ shamefac’d.” 
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139. ‘ZoTinds, an abbreviation of ‘‘GocVs \vounds.'’ (Morris, 
Hi><foriccil Acckkiict, 3IS.) 

persuading, recommending : see belo^v. iii. 1. 33. 

141-14*2. Wright interprets this passage, ‘‘seize hold of him 
(the devil conscience) in thy imagination and do not give credence 
to him.’’ But Warbui-ton’s explanation seems to be more 
probable, “ Take the devil into tliy nearer acquaintance, into thy 
mind, who will be a match for thy conscience, and believe it not.” 
Thus, as Clarke says, “ one influential spirit ” will be “ brought 
into opposition with another.” 

142. lie would insinuate with, thee, he only wishes to ingratiate 
himself with you in order- to make you sigh. Cp. H.s You Like 
It, Epilogue, 9, “Insinuate A\'ith you in the behalf of a good 
play.” 

143. strong-framed, strongly built. The quartos have “strong 
in fraud,” where “fraud” must probably be taken in the general 
sense of “ wickedness.” 

145. a tall fellow, a fine fellow, as we should now say, a strong 
brav'e man. Cp. Henry IV., A. i. 3. 6*2— 

“Which many a good tall fellow had destroy'd.” 

In Ben Jonson’s Every Man in Ins Humour, iv. 7. 133, Bobadil 
calls Downright “Tall man.” 

146. shall we to this gear ? Shall we set about this Inisiness ? 
Cp. Henry TV., B. i. 4. 17, “ To this gear the sooner the better ” ; 
and Marlowe's Edward II., v. 5. 38, where Lightborn, about to 
assassinate Edward, remarks— 

“ So now 

Must I about this gear : ne'er was there any 
So finely handled as this king must he.” 

The Folio reads, “ Come, shall we fall to worke?” 

147. Take him over the costard, strike him over the head. Cp. 
Twelfth Might, ii. 5. 75, “ Does not Toby take you a blow o’ the 
lips?” For “ costard ” in the sense of “head,” cp. the pun in 
Love's Labour Lost, iii. 1. 71, “A wonder, master! here's a 
costard broken in a shin.” A “costard” is properly a kind of 
apple, hence “costermonger.” 

the hilts. For the plural, cp. Henry JV., A. ii. 4. 229, 
“ Seven by these hilts, or I am a villain else ” ; and Ben Jonson’s 
Every Man in his Humour, ii. 5. 78, I Irad sucked the hilts 
long before, I am a pagan else.” 

and then we will chop him in. The Folio reads, “ And 
then throw him into,” etc. (7^0/?=pop. 

14S. malmsey-butt, cask of malmsey. Wright remarks that 
the word is spelled in HaD. in one place as “malvesie” and in 
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another as ''malmesie.^’ It is derived from Napoli di Malvasia 
in the Morea, where the wine was originally made. 

150. a sop was properly the cake or wafer which was put into 
a cup of prepared drink and floated at the top. (Wright.) So 
Chaucer says of the Frankeleyn (Prologue, 336) — 

“ Well loved he in the morn a sop in wyn.” 

In Taming of the Shreii\ hi. 2. 175, we read that Petruchio 
“Quaff’d off the niuscadel 
And threw the sops all in the sexton’s face.” 

In King Lear, ii. 2. 35, Kent threatens to make a “ sop in the 
moonshine ” of Oswald, 

152. reason, talk. Cp. Merchant of Venice, ii. S. 27— 

“ I reasoned with a Frenchman yesterday.” 

155. what art thou ? See Abbott, § 254. 

157. royal, of princely blood. Cp. above, i. 2. 245. 

173. The Folio has— 

“ Are you drawme forth among a wmrld of men ? ” 

175 Where are the evidence? where are the witnesses'? Cp. 
//enrg VI., B. hi. 2. 21— 

“ Than from true evidence of good esteem.” 
“Evidence” is probably the plural. See the Clarendon Press 
editors on Tempe-'it, i. 2. 173, where the first three folios read 
“princesse,” the fourth “princess.” Cp. also Macbeth, v. 1. 29; 
where the Folio reads “ their sense cire shut.” It appears that in 
Shakespeare nouns ending in a sibilant sound are frequently not 
inflected in the plural. But the Folio reads here— 

“ Where is the E’vddence that doth accuse me ? ” 

Wright explains “ evidence” as “ testimony.” 

176. What lawful quest, “ what jury impaunelled in accord¬ 
ance with law.” Cp. Sonnet xlvi. 10— 

“ To ’cide this title is impaunelled 
A quest of thoughts. ” 

“Quest” is used in the same sense in the Tale of Gamelyn, 786 
(Skeat’s edition). 

179. convict ^See Abbott, § 342, for instances of the parti¬ 
cipial ending ed omitted after d and t. 

by course of law. Malone remarks that Shakespeare has 
followed the current tale of his own time in supposing that 
Clarence was imprisoned by Edward, and put to death by his 
brother Richard, without trial or condemnation. But the truth 
is that he was found guilty by his Peers, and a bill of attainder 
was afterwards passed against him. 
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ISl. to 3iave redemption. The Foli('> reads “ for any goodnesse,” 
and omits the next line, probably, as Malone conjectures, to 
avoid the penalty of the statute against profanity. 

1S7. Erroneous, mistaken, misled, deluded. 

ISS. tables. The Folio reads “table.” But see Kxodus, 
xxxiv. 1. 

190. Cp. Hamlet^ iv. 5. 6— 

‘ ‘ Spurns enviously at straws. ” 

195- Thou didst take an oath on the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. See Kuiq John, v. 2. 6, compared with v. 4. 17-21 ; and 
Richard IL, iv. 1. 328, compared with v. 2. 97, 98. The Folio 
reads— 

“ Thou did’st receive the sacrament to fight 
In quarrel of the house of Lancaster.” 

For “in quarrel of,” cp. Henry VI., C. iii. 2. 6— 

“ Because in quarrel of the house of York 
The worthy gentleman did lose his life. ” 

202. dear degree, grievous or terrible degree. “Dear” means 
originally “precious,” then “costly,” and then it comes to have 
a bad meaning, as in the phrase “the victory cost them dear.” 
The transition is well illustrated by Twelfth Right, iii. 2. 
57-50— 

“ Fab. This is a dear manakin to you, Sir Toby. 

Sir To. I have been dear to him, lad, some two thousand 
strong or so. ” 

As that which is purchased at a dear rate is ruinous, we get the 
meaning of “ calamitous, terrible,” as in Richard IL, i. 3. 151— 
“ The dateless limit of thy dear exile.” 

206. He sends ye not. The Folio reads “you.” But see 
Abbott, § 236. 

211. indirect, lawless. Cp. As You Like It, i. 1. 159, “Till 
he hath ta’en thy life by some indirect means or other. ” 

214. gallant-springing, shooting up in stately beauty. 

215. novice, youth, one yet new^ to the w’orld (Johnson), or 
perhaps it means that the prince was but a young soldier, in¬ 
experienced in war, a tiro. 

216. My brother’s love, love for my brother. 

218. Wright informs us that the quartos read— 

“HavejDrought us hither now' to murder thee.” 

233. millstones. Cp. i. 3. 354. 

lesson’d. Cp. Two Gentlemen, ii. 7. 5 — 

“ To lesson me and tell me some good mean.” 
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234. The First Murderer takes “kind” in the sense of 
“natural.” Cp. d/?;c/i Ado^ i. 1. 26— 

“ A kind overflow of kindness.” 

236. Wrii^ht quotes from Proverbs^ xxvi. 1, “As snow in 
summer and as rain in harvest, so honour is not seemly for a 
fool.” The Folio reads— 

“ Come you deceive your selfe 
Tis he that sends us to destroy you heere.” 

Gairdner remarks, “It is evident that the view adopted by 
Shakespeare was a mere surmise, at first of some persons, who 
were reported knowing in State secrets, and that it was not 
altogether credited by Sir Thomas More himself.” The view 
rests apparently upon the following passage in Sir Thomas INIore’s 
life, “Some wise men also ween that his drift covertly conveyed 
lacked not in helping forward his brother Clarence to his death, 
which he resisted openly, howbeit somewhat more faintly than 
he that were heartily minded to his wealth. ” Sir Thomas More 
goes on to say that Richard hoped Edward would die while his 
children were yet young, as he had his eyes on the throne for 
himself. The truth appears to be, to borrow Sir Thomas More’s 
words, “Of this point there is no certainty, and whoso divineth 
upon conjectures may as well shoot too far as too short.” 

240. That he would labour, that he would do his best to bring 
about. 

246. And art thou yet to thy own soul so blind? Art thou 
nevertheless so regardless of thy own soul’s welfare ? The Folio 
reads— 

“ And are you yet to your owne soules so blinde 
That you will warre with God,” etc. 

248. he that set you on, he that instigated you. The Folio 
reads “they” for “ he.” 

250*261. The reading adopted by the Globe editors is that of 
Tyrwhitt. It is a combination of the readings of the quartos and 
Folio, and is adopted, according to Mr. Grant White, by Malone, 
Steevens, Singer and Dyce. It is true that Mr. Dyce did adopt 
what he calls “ the very violent transposition first proposed by 
Tyrwhitt,” in his first edition. Mr. Dyce is now of opinion that 
the lines added in the Folio should be omitted. He now gives 
the text thus— 

“ Clar. Relent and save your souls. 

First Murd. Relent ! ’tis cowardly and womanish. 

Clar, Not to relent is beastly, savage, devilish— 

My friend, I spy some pity in thy looks ; 

0, if thine eye be not a flatterer, 

Come thou on my side, and entreat for me: 

A begging prince what beggar pities not ? 
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Fh'sf JfunL Ay , tlius, and thus 

[Sfahs hvn] : if all this will not do, 
I’ll drown you in the malinsey-butt within.” 
Staunton agrees with T>yce, except that in the last two lines he 
reads with the qiiai’tos — 

“ if this will not serve, 

I‘ll chop thee in the nialmsey-hutt in the next room.” 

250. Relent, be softened, repent of your cruel intention. It is 
used in this sense by Milton, /^. L., iv. 79— 

“ 0 then at last relent. Is there no place 
Left for repentance, none for pardon left V” 

266. like Pilate. See Matthew, xxvii. 24. 

267. The Folio reads, “ Of this most greevous murther.” 

272. repent me See Abbott, § 296. Tliis particular use is 
probably derived from the French. 

274. take order, make the necessary arrangements, take 
measures. Cp. v. 2. 72-- 

“ Honest lago hath ta’en order for it.” 

277. Cp. the common proverbial saying, “ Murder will out.” 


Act II. Scene I. 

3. embassage, embassy. This form is used in the Authorised 
version of the Bible. Cp. alsp Sonnet, xxvi. 3— 

Father, I send this written embassage.” 

4. to redeem me hence, to deliver me from this world of woe, 
‘‘from this w'orld’s thraldom.” Walker and Pope proposed to 
substitute “recall” for “redeem.” 

5. And now in peace. The Folio reads, “and more to peace.” 
This may perhaps be a mere mistake. It may be explained, 
“ with a greater certainty of attaining peace.” 

7. The Folio reads, “ Dorset and Rivers,” W’hich is clearly 
wrong, as they belonged to the same party. 

8. Dissemble not your hatred, “ do not cherish a concealed 
hatred.!’ (Clarke.) Winght paraphrases it, “ do not merely con¬ 
ceal your hatred under a mask of friendship.” 

9. my heart. The Folio reads “ my soule.” 

10. seal, ratify and confirm by shaking hands. A bar¬ 
gain is concluded in this way, and shaking hands is generally 
considered a sign of reconciliation. Cp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
iii. 13. 125— 

“ Your hand ; this kingly seal 
And plighter of high hearts. ” 
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12. dally, trifle. Cp. below, v. 1. 20, and Taming of the 
Shrew, iv. 4. 6S— 

“ Dally not with the gods, but get thee gone.” 

13. supreme. Wright says that the accent is always on ‘the 
first syllable in Shakespeare except in Coriolanua, iii. 1. 110. Cp. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 210— 

Our supreme foe in time may much remit.” 

But in line 236 of the same book and in many other passages in 
Milton the accent is on the last syllable. 

14-15. Visit your secret treachery with destruction, and 
appoint you to be one another’s executioners. 

18. yourself are not. The Folio reads “ youi-self is not exempt 
from,” and in the next line “ Nor you sonne Dorset.” 

20, You have intrigued agamst one another. See above, 
i. 3. T2S. 

27. inviolable. The Folio has the modern fonn ‘‘ inviolable.” 

30- embracements. The word “ embracement” is more 
common in Shakespeare than “ embrace.” 

33. but ... doth = and doth not. (Wright.) Grant White 
paraphrases it “or except with all duteous love.” But this 
renders it necessary to assign an unusual sense to “cherish.” 

‘ ‘ But ” sJioukl be taken as setting aside the whole clause. The 
literal meaning will be therefore, “ So as not to cherish,” or 
“ instead of cherishing. ” 

37. “aiu ” must be understood between “ And ” and “ most.” 

44. perfect period, full completion. Cp. Merry Wiven, iv. 2. 237, 
“ Methinks there would be no period to the jest (it would be 
wanting in completeness) should he not be publicly shamed. ” The 
Folio has “ blessed period.” 

45. in good time, opportunely, in the nick of time.” Cp. 
below, iii. 1. 24, 95 ; iv. 1. 12. The Folio reads— 

“ And in good time 

Heere comes Sir Richard Ratcliffe and the Duke.” 

The following stage direction is— 

“ Enter Ratcliffe and Gloster.” 

47. a happy time of day. See note on i. 1. 122. 

5L swelling, inflated with passion, angry. Cp. Titus 
Andronicus, v. 3. 13— 

“The venomous malice of my swelling heart.” 
wrong-incensed. Schmidt explains it as “perversely ex¬ 

asperated.” Delius hesitates between “irritated by mutual 
wrongs” and “stimulated to mutual wrongs.” The former 
interpretation seems to be correct. 
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53. princely heap, throng of princes. Gp. Ca-<u\ i. 3. 23— 

“And there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women.’’ 

57. that is hardly home hy any, that is with difficulty endured 
by any, that gives offence to any. 

59. to be reconciled to him, so as to be at peace and on terms 
of friendship with him 

63. purchase seems to mean here “ deserve.” 

64. cousin Buckingham. Wright shows that Buckingham’s 
grandmother and Richard’s mother were sisters. Buckingham s 
grandfather, Humphrey, the first Duke, married Anne Neville, 
sister of Cicely Neville, Duchess of York, both of them being 
daughters of Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmoreland. 

66. Lord Rivers, and. Lord Grey, of you. In the Folio the line 
runs— 

“Of yon and yon. Lord Rivers and of Dorset.” 

Wright informs us that Mr. Spending preferred this reading, 
supposing the words “of yon” to be addressed to Grey. Lord 
Grey, or Sir Richard Grey as he ought to be called, was the 
queen's second son b^* her first husband. 

67. without desert have frowned on me, have regarded me with 
ill-will without my having done anything to merit it. After this 
line tlie folio inserts— 

“ Of you Lord Woodvill, and Lord Scales of you.” 

Lord Scales was, according to W'right, only another title of 
Anthony Woodville, Earl Rivers, the queen’s brother. There 
was no such person as Lord Woodville. 

70. any jot, one iota, in the smallest degree. See Matfheic^ v. 
18. The word is derived, through the Greek “iota,” from 
“ yod,” the smallest letter in the Hebrev; alphabet. Cp. Venus 
and Adonis, 417— 

“ If springing things be any jot diminish’d.” 
at odds, at variance. Cp. Merry iii. 1. 54, “Is at 

most odds with his own gravity and patience that ever you saw.” 
In Love's Labour Lost, iii. 1. 86, there appears to be a pun on the 
two meanings “were at variance” and “were an uneven number.” 

78. flouted, insulted. Cp. Coriolanus, ii. 3. 168, “ He flouted 
us downright,” where “ flouted us ” is synonymous with “mocked 
* us ” and “ used us scornfully.” Here the quartos are said to read 
“ thus scorned.” 

85. forsook. See Abbott’s Grammar, § 343. 

86. reversed, countermanded.. The word is used with “doom ” 
in Borneo and Juliet, iii. 3 59 and Lear, i. 1. 151, in the sense of 
“ cancel ” or “ annul.” 
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88. Mercury, the herald of the gods. Cp. King John, iv. 2. 174— 
“ Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels.” 

90. lag, late; used with “of” in the sense of “later than, 
behind,” in Lear, i. 2. 6— 

“For that I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
Lag of a brother.” 

92. Nearer in bloody thoughts, but not in blood. Steevens re¬ 
marks that we have the same play upon words in ’Macbeth, ii, 3. 
146— 

“ The near in blood 
The nearer bloody. ” 

Here “ near” is an old form of the comparative, as in Richard II., 
V. 1. SS. See Abbott’s Gramnmr, § 478. 

94. And yet are considered virtuous, and so pass free from 
suspicion. They are generally accepted as good men, just as 
sterling coin is generallj^ accepted as good. 

99. The forfeit ... my servant’s life, the life of my servant 
which he has forfeited. (Wright.) And so other commentators. 
But Delius thinks that Stanley wished the king to transfer to 
him the forfeit (which of course he could abstain from exacting). 
Johnson explains “the forfeit” as “the remission of the forfeit.” 

103, the same. Here the Folio reads “that tongue,” which 
Delius adopts and Wright thinks better. 

105. cruel death. The Folio reads “bitter death.” Grant 
WTiite remarks, “ How much more natural that Edward should 
call the death which Clarence suffered by his own orders (as he 
supposed) ‘ bitter ’ than ‘ cruel ’ ! ” 

107. be advised, reflect, be considerate, think the matter over 
carefully before acting. Cp. Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 142 — 
“WTth more advised watch.” 

112. When Oxford had me down. This incident is said not to 
be found in any history. 

115. lap me, wrap me up. Cp. The Pae^eiionate Pilgmm, 396 — 
‘ ‘ All thy friends are lapped in lead ” ; 
and Qymheline, v. 5. 360 — 

“ He, sir, was lapp’d 
In a most curious mantle.” 

117. thin, thinly covered, lightly clothed. Wright most 
appositely compares Richard II., iii. 2. 112 — 

“ Whitebeards have arm’d their thin and hairless scalps 
Agamst thy majesty.” 

numb cold, cold and benumbing. Delius makes it a com¬ 
pound adjective. 
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120. Had so much goodness in liim as to remind me of it, put 
me in mind of it. to. See Abbott’s Gravrmar^ § 281. 

122. done a drunken slaughter, committed a murder under 
the influence of intoxication. Probably this is suggested by 
Stanley's phrase “riotous gentleman.’’ Possibly, the two were 
drinking together. But “riotous’’ may mean “rebellious”; 
and this appears to be the sense in which Schmidt takes it. We 
should say that the gentleman was a “ bully.” 

defaced. The king is thinking of the offence of defacing 
the king’s head on a coin. 

127. ungracious, wicked. Cp. Ihnry IV., A. ii. 4. 490, 

“ Swearest thou, ungracious l>oy ? henceforth ne’er look on me. 
Thou art violently carried away from grace.” 

129. beholding, indebted, obliged. Cp. JuUm Ctr.sar, iii. 2. 70, 
where Wright remarks (Clarendon Press edition), “This is the 
all but uniform spelling of the early copies of Shakespeare. The 
only exceptions are the readings of the fifth and sixtli cjura'tos of 
IHchard IIL, iii. 1. 107.’’ See Ahbott’s Grammar, § ‘172. The 
word is also used by Bacon. See x., which begins thus— 

“ The stage is more beholding to love than ilielife of man.” 

133. closet, private a})artmoiit. Cj:*. JlamlG, ii. 1. 77— 

“ My lord, as I was sewing in my closet,” 
where the Folio reads chamber.” 

137. still, continually, constantly. See Abbott’s Grammar, 
§69. 

138. let us in. The verb of motion is omitted, as in Henry VL, 
A. i. 1. IGS— 

“ I’ll to the tower with all the haste I can, 

To view the artillery and munition.” 

The Folio reads, “Come, lords, will you go.” 

Scene II. 

Stage direction. The two children of Clarence w'ere 
Edward Plaiitagenet, Earl of Warwick, who -was beheaded by 
Henry VII., November 21st, 1499, and IMargaret Plantagenet, 
afterwards Countess of Salisbury, wdio married Sir Richard Pole, 
and was mother of the famous Cardinal Pole. She was beheaded 
by Henry VIII., May 27th, 1541. 

S. cousins, grand children. The word “cousins” is used 
loosely of any pei’sons who are not within the first degree of 
relationship to one another (Wright). “Cousin” is equivalent 
to “nephew” in KinyJohi, iii. 3. 71; to “niece” in Bichard II., 
ii. 2. 105; to “uncle ” in Twelfth Xltjht, i. 5. 131 ; to “ brother- 
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in-law” in Henry IV., A. iii. 1. ol ; to “'grand-child” in 
King John, iii. 3. 17. (See Schmidt, s. v.) 

14. importune. This word is regularly accented on the 
penultimate in Shakespeare. 

15. daily. The Folio has “earnest.” 

IS. Incapable, unable to comprehend the real state of affairs. 
The word is used with “ of ” in a similar sense in Tempest, 
i. 2. Ill, and Wintpys Tale, iv. 4. 40S. 

21. provoked. The Folio adds “to it.” 

22. impeachments, accusations, charges on which to, etc. 

24. hngg’d me in his arm. The Folio reads “ pittied me.” 

25. with a virtuous vizard, with a mask, or external senddance, 
of virtue. “Vizard” is only another spelling of “visor,” and 
comes from the French visiere, that which covers or protects the 
face. (See Skeat, s. v.) Ffy/erc according to Skeat and Littre 
comes from the 0. Fr. ?’ 2 .s‘ = face. 

30. dugs. Malone observes that this word gave no offence to 
our ancestors, but was used in the most refined poetry. 

31. dissemble. Singer observes, “In the language of our 
early writers to dUsemhle signified to J^gn or simulate as well as 
to cloak or conceal feelings or dis^jositions.” 

3S. What is the meaning of this display of furious uncontrolled 
grief ? To what cause are we to ascribe it ? But the queen takes 
“ means” in a diff“erent sense. 

39. Its intention is to bring about a deed of sad cruelty (to 
myself). When Elizabeth spoke of turning enemy to herself w'e 
must suppose that she contemplated suicide. In “act” and 
“scene” there is of course an allusion to the theatre. Rolfe 
quotes from King John, ii. 1. 376 — 

“ As in a theatre where they gape and point 
At your industrious scenes and acts of deatli. ” 

He also refers ns to Tempest, ii. 1. 252 ; Tioelfth Kighf, v. 1. 254 ; 
and Macbeth, ii. 4. 5. 

41-42. The Folio reads “when the roote is gone . . that 

want their sap. ” 

43. be brief, be quick about it. Op. King John, iv. 1. 35, 
“ I must be brief.” 

44-46. Cp. King John, v. 7. 72, 73— 

“ And then my soul shall w’ait on thee to heaven 
As it on earth hath been thy servant still.” 

46. perpetual rest. The Folio has “nere-changing night.” 

47. interest, concern. 
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oO. images, the children by whom he was represented (Johnson). 
From what follows it appears that “ images “ reflections in a 
looking-glass. ” 

51. two mirrors of Ms princely semblance, two looking-glasses 
reflecting his princely appearance. Malone compares the 3rd 
Son/Iff, 9 and ff. — 

“ Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls ])ack the lovely April of her prime.’’ 

The “ two mirrors ” are Edward and Clarence. 

53. false glass, Richard, in whom York’s image is distorted. 

54. when I see my shame in Mm. Cp. King John, iii. 1. 44— 

“ Ugly and slanderous to thj^ mother’s womb.” 

t)0. moiety of my grief. The Folio reads “of my moane.” 
“ Moiety ” here probably means “ half.” But it may mean 
“portion” as in Henry IV,, A. iii. 1. 96. and many other passages. 

61. overgo, tro beyond, exceed, surpass, outdo. Cp. Sonnet 
103. 7— 

‘ ‘ A face 

That overgoes {i.e. transcends) my blunt invention quite.” 

67. barren to bring forth, barren in respect of bringing forth 
complaints. 

6S. reduce, bring as to the ocean to which they owe their 
tributai’ 3 ’ streams. 

69. The queen compares herself to the sea the tides of w’hich 
are governed by the moon, ‘ ‘ the governess of floods ” [Mid- 
mmme7' Sights Dream, ii. 1. 103), “upon whose influence 
Eleptune’s empire stands” {Hamlet, i. 1. 119). Cp. Henry 
IV., A. i. 2. 32, “'being governed, as the sea is, by our noble 
and chaste mistress the moon.” 

watery moon. This does not apjpear to refer merely to the 
fact that the moon controlled the - tides. It was regarded as 
“ the moist star” [Hamlet, i. 1. IIS), “ the w^atery star” ( WinteVn 
Tate, i, 2. 1), that is to say, as of a w’atery nature in itself. Cp. 
Borneo and Juliet, i. 4. 62, “the moonshine’s watery beams”; 
Midsummer KigUfs Dream, ii. 1. 162— 

“ Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watery moon ”; 

IhkL, iii. 1. 203— 

“The moon methinks looks w^ith a watery eye”; 
Macheth, iii. 5. 23— 

“ Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound 
and Timon, iv. 3. 442— 

“ The sea’s a thief whose liquid surge resolves 

The moon into salt tears,” 
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so. these moans. The Folio reads “greefes.” Both words 
must mean the same, “ sorrowing ones.” The Duchess was their 
mother in sorrow. 

81. parcell'd. Wright observes, “ There is a reference to the 
old division of land, part of which was parcelled out among 
individuals, and the rest w'as held in common by the com¬ 
munity.” He compares Macbeth, iv. 3. 196— 

What concern they ? 

The general cau^ ? or is it a fee-grief 

Due to some single breast ? ” 

94. opposite with heaven, hostile to heaven, angry with heaven. 
Cp. Ticdfth Xufht, ii. 5. 162, “be opposite with a kinsman” 
which Schmidt interprets ‘‘ show him your aversion.” 

95. For, because. See Abbott, § 151. 

reciuires the royal debt it lent you, demands back the king 
it allowed you for some time by way of loan. 

101. Madam. The Folio reads “ Sister.” Seei. 1.109. Wright 
points out that Gloucester was really in the north when he re¬ 
ceived the news of his brother’s death. 

103. The Folio has, “But none can help our harmes.” Here 
“ help” means “ cure,” as in Tivo Gentlemen, iv. 2. 47, “to help 
him of his blindness.” 

104. I do cry you mercy, I beg your pardon : cp. Kbnj Lear, iii. 
6. 54, “ Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stool.” 

112. cloudy, gloomy, i.e. sorrowful. Cp. Tempest, ii. 1. 141, 
142— 

“It is foul weather in us all, good sir, 

When you are cloudy.” 

But “cloudy” in Shakespeare geneiarlly means “angry.” Its 
meaning here is best illustrated by the use of the word “cloud ” 
in Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 2. 51— 

“ Eno. Will Caesar weep? 

Agr. He has a cloud in his face.” 

113. mutual, common, as often in Shakespeare. Cp. Titus 
Andronicus, v. 3. 71— 

“0 let me teach you how to knit again 
This scattered corn into one mutual slieaf.” 
Modern authorities tell us that “mutual ” can only be used when 
there is an interchange of the thing spoken of between the parties, 
and that “ mutual friend ” is therefore a gross error. 

117. “The broken rancour” must mean, as Wright remarks, 
“the breach caused by rancour.” For “hearts” the Folio has 
“hates,” which, as Giant White points out, only makes the pass¬ 
age more involved. 
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118. splinter’d. Some editors read ‘‘splinted,” as Dyce re¬ 
marks, with the authority of all the quartos except the first; 
but see Othello, ii. 3. 329, “this broken joint between you and 
her husband entreat her to splinter.” A “ splint ” is a thin piece 
of wood or other substance used to hold in its place and protect 
a broken bone when set. 

119. Malone observes that the poet considers their “broken 
rancour recently splintered and knit ” as equivalent to a new 
league of amity and concord,” and this it is that Buckingham 
entreats them to preserve. 

121. from Ludlow, whither, according to Theobald, he had gone 
under the governance of Anthony Woodville, Earl of Rivers, his 
uncle by the mother’s side, to preserve order among the Welshmen. 

fetch’d. The Folio reads “fet,” wdiich is also found in 
Henry V., iii. 1. 18— 

“Whose blood is fet from fathers of w'ar-proof.” 

127. Inasmuch els the new order of things is as yet not firmly 
established under a ruler of mature age. 

128. bears Ms commanding rein, has complete control of the 
rein that ought to control him. 

129. as please Mmself, as may please himself: “please” is in 
the subjunctive mood. We should probably say “ as pleases him¬ 
self.” The commentators compare As You Like It, epilogue, 14. 

130. apparent, obvious, evident, manifest. Cp. John, iv. 2. 
93, “ It is apparent foul play.” 

132. with all of us. This does not mean “the king was recon¬ 
ciled to all of us,” as it would, of course, in modem English, but 
“ the king reconciled all of us to one another. ” 

133. compact. Wright and Rolfe inform us that this w^ord is 
invariably accented on the last syllable in Shakespeare, except in 
Henry VI,, A. v. 4. 163. 

137. Schmidt explains this verse, “w^hich perhaps might be 
spoken of in consequence of so great a multitude.” Of course 
‘ ‘ which ” tefers to likelihood. Rivers means to say that, if too 
large a number accompanied the prince, those who made the 
arrangements w'ould lay themselves open to the charge of having 
done the very thing most likely to bring about a breach of the 
peace. 

143. Madam. Here the Folio reads, “Madam and you my 
sister.” See above, 1. 101. 

144. your censures, your opinions. Cp, Hamlet, L 3. 69— 

“ Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment.” 

The Folio omits “weighty.” 

147. be behind. The Folio gives “stay at home.” 
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148. sort occasion, contrive to find an opportunity (of separat- 
iiig, etc). Cp. Henry fY., C. v. 6. So— 

“But I will sort a pitchy day for thee.” 

149. As index, hy way of prelude, prologue, or introduction. 
Formerly the index was ]3ut at the beginning of a book. Cp. 
Hamlet y iii. 4. 52— 

“ Ay me, what act, 

That roars so loud and thunders in the index?” 
“Story” is a euphemism for “plot.” Sclimidt says that it is 
almost e'^uivalent to “ subject matter, business.” Cp. Tempe.^t^ 
iii. 2. lob, “ That shall be by and by (immediately) ; I remember 
the story.” 

151. other self. Cp. Bacon, Ersay xxvii., “It was a sparing 
speech of the ancients to say that a friend is another himself.” 
The expression is found in Cicero w'ho derived it from Aristotle. 

consistory, my cabinet with w’hom I deliberate. The 
word means a spiritual court in the English Church, and in the 
Roman Catholic Church the college of cardinals. It is used in 
the latter sense in Henry VIII., ii. 4. 92, 93— 

“ By a commission from the consistory. 

Yea, the whole consistory of Rome.” 

^lilton uses it of the parliament of devils in Paradise Peyaiiied^ 

i. 42— 

“ To council summons all his mighty peers. 

Within thick clouds and dark tenfold involved, 

A gloomy consistory. ” 


Scene III. 

1. Neighbour, well met. The Folio has “ Good morrow, 
neighbour” i.e. good morning, neighbour. 

2. I promise you, I assure you. Cp. Much Ado, iv. 2. 47, “I 
do not like thy look, I promise thee.” 

3. seldom comes the better, nearly every change in this world 
is for the worse. 

5. I am afraid that we have a period of disturbance before us. 
“ World ” = state of things, regime, as in Eicliard II., iv. 1. 78— 
“As I intend to thrive in this new world,” 
i.e. under Bolingbroke. For “troublous” the Folio reads 
“giddy,” w'hich means unsteady, i.e. tumultuous. 

7. hold, remain uncontradicted. 

8. God help the while. If we place a comma after “ help,” we 
must explain the passage with Rolfe, “ God help us now.” He 
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compares AT/?? . 7 /o A??, iv. *2. 100, “bad world the while!” But 
“ the while ” may be an objective case after “ help.’’ 

11. Steeveiis quotes from EcchalcL'^ttH, x. 16, “’Woe to thee, 0 
land, when thy king is a child.” 

12-15. Bosworth paraphrases the passage thus, “ We may hope 
w'ell of his government under all circumstances : we may hope 
this of his council while in his nonage, and of himself in his 
riper years.” The words “till then” must be taken with 
‘ * his council. ” Nonage = minority. 

IG. Tlie country was in exactly the same position when Henry 
the sixth, etc. "Henry is here a trisyllable. 8ee Abbott, § 477. 

IS. wot, knows : A.S. u'dt from ir'dan, to know. 

25. Tor, as the case stands, rivalry as to who is to be nearest 
to the throne, etc. 

emulation, in a bad sense, as in Julius C(V<ir, ii. 3. 14 — 

“ My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emiikition. 

26. Win touch us all too near, v'iil come too vitally home to us, 
i.e. will atilict us all sorely. 

28. haught. Cp. Ulchard //., iv. 1. 254— 

“ Xo lord of thine, thou haught insulting man 
and Marlowe’s Edu'ard //., iii. 2. 28— 

“ This haught resolve becomes your majesty.” 

30. solace, be happy. Cp. Romeo and Jidlef, iv. 5. 47— 

“But one thing to rejoice and solace in.” 

35. make. The Folio has “makes.” See Abbott, § 333. 

36. sort, ordain. Cp. Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 132— 

“ But God sort all !” 

39-40. Almost evei\y man that one speaks to looks despondent 
and full of alarm. 

cannot almost, can scarcely (Wright). Cp. Comedy of 
Errors, v. 1. ISl — 

“I have not breathed almost since I did it.” 

For “reason” cp. i. 4. 165 (152 in the present edition). 

41. Toilet quotes from Holinshed’s Chronicle, vol. hi. p. 721, 
“Before such great things men’s hearts of a seciet instinct of 
nature misgive them ; as the sea without wind swelleth of him¬ 
self before a tempest. ” Cp. also Bacon, Essay xv., “ Of seditions 
and troubles,“ And as there are certain hollow blasts of wind 
and secret swellings of seas before a tempest, so are there in 
states.” 
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42. a divine instinct, a Ood-givcn or riod-implantcd instinct. 
The word “ instinct" is accented on the last syllable. Cp. 
Htiiry VI., E. iii. 2. 250— 

“ And mere instinct of love and loyalty.” 

43. Ensuing dangers, approaching dangers. The Folio reads 
pursuing danger,” though, as Wright points out, the catch. 

word on the previous page is ensuing. ” By proof = by exx:)erience. 
Gp. Opyibeliiie, i. 6. 70— 

“ that man, who knows 
By historyg report, or his own proof.” 


Scene IV. 


1. The Folio reads— 

Last night, I hear they lay at Stony Stratford, 

And at Northampton they do rest to-night.” 

According to Hall they did actually “lie” at Stony Stratford, 
and were taken back the next morning by Gloucester to North¬ 
ampton where they spent the next niglit. Accordingly 
Gi-ant White remarks, “ The reading of the Folio has on its side 
authority, rhythm and—according to the chronicles which 
Shakespeare followed—historical truth.” 

lay=stayed, cp. Merrn IFires, ii. 1. 187, “Does he lie at 
the Garter?” and Lore's Lcihonr Lost, i. 1. 149— 

“She must lie here on mere necessity.” 

9. cousin. See ii. 2. S. 

13. Small herbs have grace. This probably means, “ Small 
herbs are beautiful or pleasing in respect of their perfume as well 
as colour.” The word, “herb” is used in a yery wide sense in 
Shakespeare. See Schmidt on “herb” and “nose-herb.” But 
there may also be an allusion to rue, ‘ ‘ sour herb of grace ” 
[Richard II., iii. 4. 105). Cp. Hamht, iv. 5. 182, and AlVs Well 
that Ends Well, iv. 5. IS. 

18. wretched’st, the weakest, most puny, least thriving. 
(Ritson.) 

20. if this rule were true. The Folio reads “if his rule were 
true.” 

gracious, \T.rtuous. Cp. iii. 2. 56. 

23. had been remember’d, had thought of it. Cp. Taming of 
the Shi'eic, iv. 3. 96— 

“ Marry, and did ; but if you be remember’d, 

I did not bid you mar it to the time.” 

24. my uncle’s grace, the Duke my uncle. 
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a flout, a mock, a gibe. Cp. L. L., v. 2. 269— 

‘‘ 0 poverty in '^vit, kingly-poor flout.” 

See also 397 and S54 of the same scene. We should use “ hit ” or 
some such word with “give.” But Bacon in his thirty-second 
essay has “ Was there never a flout or dry blow given ? ” 

25. touch nearer, hit harder : see above, ii. 3. 26. 

2S. See Hennj TL, C. v. 6. 75— 

“ The midwife wonder'd and the women cried, 

‘ 0 Jesu bless us, he is bom with teeth 1 ’ ” 

30. a hiting jest, a cutting sarcasm. But there is a play 
upon another possible meaning, “ a joke about biting. ” 

34. I cannot telL Rolfe is of opinion that his mother told him, 
but the boy is too clever to say so. 

35. parlous, alarming, mischievous : a popular corruption of 
“ perilous.” Cp. As You Like It, iii. 2. 45, “Thou art in a par¬ 
lous state, shepherd.” 

go to, here a phrase of reproof, not of exhortation, 
shrewd, written s}irev'\l in the Folio, is the past participle 
of shrciven^ to curse, according to Skeat. It means here “mis¬ 
chievous,” and generally bears in Shakespeare the same significa¬ 
tion as “ curst. ” The modern sense is also found in Shakespeare. 

37. Pitchers have ears. IMalone states that the old form of the 
proverb is, “Small pitchers have great ears.” Wright says the 
usual form is “ Little pitchers have large ears,” to which is some¬ 
times added, “ and vdde mouths.” The proverb is often used of 
children in England. 

46. all I can, probably, all I know, as in Cymbeline, iv. 2. 392— 
“ And on it said a century of prayers, 

Such as I can, twice o’er.” 

Or we may supply “ disclose.” 

51. Insulting, insolent. Cp. Henry F/., A. i. 2. 138— 

“Now am I like that proud insulting ship 
Which Cfesar and his fortune bare at once.” 
jet. The Folio reads “jutt.” Wright thinks the mean¬ 
ing here is “ encroach on.” Schmidt gives it as “treat with in¬ 
solence,” which does not seem to suit the context as well. Cp. 
Titm Andronkns^ ii. L 64— 

“ Why, lords, and think you not how dangerous 
It is to jet upon a prince’s right.” 

In the other passages in Shakespeare in which “ jet” is found, it 
means “strut.” Singer prefers “jut” to “jet,” and remarks 
“ Baret distinguishes the words thus, " to jette, lordly through the 
streets that men may see them. Incedere magnifice per ora ho- 
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minum. To jut, hit or run against. Incurrere et offendere." 
Mr. Collier thinks they were meant for the same vrord, but to jut 
upon and not to jet is the 'word here. ” 

52. Upon the throne occupied by a harmless child that inspires 
no dread. 

54. map. Rolfe and Schmidt explain this word as “picture, 
image,” as in Richard 11., v. 1. 12 (“thou map of honour”), and 
many other passages. But I rather think that the queen means 
that she sees unrolled as in a map the whole course of misfortunes 
down to the fatal termination, 

59. Wright compares Macbeth, i. 3. 60, 61— 

“ Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favours nor your hate.” 

Cp. also Goriolaiius, ii. 1. 282— 

“ The commons made 

A shower and thunder with their caps and shouts.” 

61. Clean, altogether. Cp. Henry TV//., i. 3. 29— 

“ Renouncing clean 

The faith they have in tennis and tall stockings.” 

over-blown, blown over, used of a storm in Tem'pe.^t, ii. 2. 
114, “ Is the storm overblown ? ” and metaphorically in Richard 

II., in. 2. 190— 

“ This ague fit of fear is overblown.” 

Cp. Milton, P. L., i 172 and ff.— 

‘ ‘ The sulphurous hail 
Shot after us in storm o’erblown hath laid 
The fiery surgeo” 

62. The Folio reads ‘ ‘ Brother to Brother; Blood to Blood, 
Selfe against selfe. ” 

63. preposterous, unnatural, perverse. 

64. outrage probably = lawlessness: but Schmidt gives it as 
‘ ‘ rage, fury ” in this passage. 

spleen, spite, malice: cp. Kmg Lear, i. 4. 304— 

“ If she must teem, 

Create her child of spleen. ” 

65. death. The Folio has the tame reading “ earth.” 

^ 66. to sanctuary, to the sanctuary at Westminster. Rolfe in¬ 
forms us that it stood where Westminster Hospital now stands 
(then within the precincts of the Abbey), and retained its privileges 
as a refuge for criminals until the dissolution of the monastery, 
and for debtors until 1602. 

71. The seal I keep, the great seal which he kept as Lord (jhan- 
cellor. Steevens tells us that afterwards this obsequious Arch- 
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bishop (Rotheram), to ingratiate himself with Richard III., put 
his majesty’s badge, the Horj^ upon the gate of the Public Library, 
Cambridge.” 

betide, may it happen. Cp. CumbrUnc, iv. 3. 40— 

“ What is betid to Cloten.” 

72, tender, regard, care for. See above, i. 1. 44. 


Act III. Scene I. 

Cardinal Bourchier. Thomas Rourchier was made a Cardinal 
and elected Archbishop of Canterbury in 1464. He died in 1486. 
(Malone.) 

1. yoTir chamber. Reed states that London acquired the title of 
Camera Regis, or the chamber of the king, soon after the Norman 
Conquest. 

2. cousin. See note on ii. 2. S. 

4. crosses, vexations, annoyances. There is a plaj’ upon two 
meanings of the word in Henry IV.^ B. i. 2. 253, “you are too 
impatient to bear crosses.’' 

9. distin^ish of a man. For the preposition, cp. Henry TV., 
B. ii. 1. 129, “sight may distinguish of colours.” 

10. God he hnows. For the redundant pronoun, cp. above, 
i. 3. 212. 

11. jnmpeth, agrees, accords, tallies. Cp. Henry JV., A. i. 2. 
78, “ And in some sort it jumps with my humour as well as 
waiting in the court, I can tell you.” The adverb “jump” 
means exactly, just, as in Ilmnlet, i. 1. 65, “jump at this dead 
hour,” where the Folio has “just.” 

13. sugar’d words, flattering, enticing words. The same ex¬ 
pression is found in Henry 17., A. iii. 3. IS, and Henry TV., B. 
iii. 2. 45. In the latter passage it is opposed to “poison” as here, 
“Hide not thy poison with such sugar’d words.” 

Li Timon, iv. 3. 259, we find “sugar’d game,” and Meres in his 
Palladia Tamict speaks of Shakespeare’s ‘ ‘ sugred sonnets among 
his private friends.” {Shakespeare Primer, p. 25.) 

22. slug, a kind of snail, used as the symbol of slowmess and 
laziness. Cp. Comedy of Eri'ors, ii, 2. 196, “ Dromio, thou 

drone, thou snail, thou slug, thou sot.” 

24. And in the nick of time here comes Lord Hastings heated 
with the rapidity of his journey. 

28. Have taken sanctuary. Cp. Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 94— 
“ He took this place for sanctuary 
And it shall privilege him from your hands. ” 
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SO. perforce withlield* forcibly detained, or detained by force. 

31. indirect, improper, unbecoming. Gp. John^ iii. 1. 275— 

‘ ‘ Though indirect, 

Yet indirection thereby grows direct.” 
peevish, silly, thoughtless, as in Twelfth Night, i. o. 319— 
“Run after that same peevish messenger.” 

33. Persuade, adWse, recommend. Schmidt appears to think 
that it means “ prevail on by argument ” here. But 1. 35 shows 
that this cannot be the case. Besides, Hall in his Chronicle 
(quoted by Wright) says the cardinal “ took upon him to move 
her, and thereto to do his uttermost endeavour. Howbeit if she 
could in no wise be entreated,” etc. 

35. deny, refuse, say no ; as in All's Well ihcU Ends Well, ii. 
1 . 20 — 

“ They say our French want language to deny 
If they demand.” 

36. jealous, suspiciously timid. Cp. Twelfth Night, iv. 3. 27— 

“ That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 
May live at peace.” 

39. Anon. The word anon may safely be omitted. It only 
serves to \dtiate the measure (Steevens). For the accent of 
“ obdurate,” see on i. 3- 347. 

44. Buckingham’s speech is almost literally from Holinshed 
(Wright). Staunton observes, “Buckingham’s reasons against 
the young Duke of York’s right to enjoy the privilege of sanctuary 
were first set forth by Sir Thomas More, and were copied by 
Hall and Holinshed, from one or other of which the poet took 
them.” 

senseless-obstinate, unreasonably obstinate (Schmidt). 
Staunton would read “needless obstinate,” and Collier, accord¬ 
ing to Rolfe, adopts the “strict and abstinent” of his MS. 
corrector. 

45. Too observant of forms, and too much wedded to ancient 
customs. Singer paraphrases ‘ ‘ ceremonious” by “ superstitious. ” 

46. Wnght points out that “weigh with” may moan “com¬ 
pare with,” or “ estimate by means of ” ; so the passage may be 
paraphrased in two ways : (1) compare this act with the deeds 
of \dolence done every day in this age ; (2) estimate this act by 
the coarse moral standard of this age. The latter interpretation 
is pretty nearly the same as Mr. Grant White’s, who takes “ the 
grossness of this age ” to mean “ the blunted moral perception ” 
of this age. 

49. It appears from Holinshed that this line means, “ Those 
whose actions have been such as to deserve a punishment which 
can only be escaped by taking sanctuary.” 
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55. Holinshed’s words are, ‘ ‘ I have often heard of sanctuary 
men, bat I never heard earst of sanctuary children.” 

63. seems. The Folio has “think’st,” Le, “thinks it thee.” 
Sidney Walker conjectured “ thinks.” The word “ think ” in 
such passages is from the A.S. thincan, to seem. The other word 
is thencan, to think. 

65. repose you, rest yourself. Cp. Richard //., ii. 3. 161— 

“ Unless you please to enter in the castle, 

And there repose you for this night. ” 

66. and shall he thought, and in the place which shall be 
thought most fit. 

68. of any place, of all places. He would prefer almost any 
place to the tower. Cp. Henry VJ,, B. i. 3. 167— 

“ That York is most unmeet of any man.” 

69. Julius Csesar. Cp. Richard II., v. 1. 2— 

“ To Julius Csesar’s ill-erected tower ” ; 

Gray makes use of the story in his Bard — 

“ Ye tow^ers of Julius, London’s lasting shame ! ” 

71. re-edified, rebuilt. Schmidt gives another instance of the 
literal use of this word from Titus Androiiicus, i. 1. 351— 

“ This monument five hundred years hath stood, 

Which I have sumptuously re-edified.” 

Shakespeare also uses the word “ edify ” in the modern secondary 
sense of “ improve by moral instruction.” “Edify” is used in the 
A. V. of the N. T. to translate a Greek verb that means “ to 
build up the church.” 

72. record. For the accent, cp. Richard II., iv. 1. 230— 

“ If thy offences were upon record.” 

I believe this pronunciation is still preserved by barristers in the 
phrase, “ A court of record.” ^Wright points out that “ else ” is 
redundant. The prince wishes to know if the fact of Julius 
Ciesar’s having built the tower rests upon the authority of his¬ 
torians, or merely on old ^tradition handed down from one 
generation to another. 

77. retail’d, told, related, reported. Cp. below, iv. 4. 335. 

79. Steevens quotes the Latin proverb, 

“ Is cadit ante diem qui sapit ante senem,” 

(He dies before his day who is wise before he is an old man,) 
and Wright quotes from Holland’s translation of Pliny a passage 
in which a similar opinion is attributed to Cato the Censor, Cp. 
also Marlowe’s Edward II., iii. 2. 79. 80 (Tancoek’s edition), 
where Queen Isabella says to Prince Edward— 
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Ah, boy ! this towardness makes thy mother fear 
Thou art not mark’d to many days on earth.” 

81. characters, letters or figures used in writing. This is the 
only passage' in which the noun has this accent. The verb is 
similarly accented in Two Gmtlemen^ ii. 7. 4— 

“'Are visibly charactered and engraved,” 
and du some other passages. 

lives long. Wright points out that the ambiguity to 
which Richard refers is contained in these words, which were 
first applied to the continuance of the prince’s life, and sub¬ 
sequently to the continuance of fame even without any written 
record. 

82. the formal Vice, Iniquity, the conventional or customary 
Vice of the old moralities. The Vice was practically a buffoon 
who incited the hero of the piece to wickedness, and pi-otected 
liim by beating off the devil with his wooden sword or dagger. 
Sometimes the Vice bears the special name of Iniquity. For this 
character, see Ticelfth Night, iv. 2. 134— 

‘‘ Like to the old Vice, 

Your need to sustain, 

Who, ’with dagger of lath 
In his rage and his wrath, 

Cries Ah, ha ! to the devil ” ; 

and Henry IV., B. hi. 2. 343, where Falstaff says of the lean 
Justice Shallow— 

“ And now is this Vice’s dagger become a squire.” 

S3. I extract two meanings out of one word. “To moralize ” 
is to interpret, to explain, as in Liicrece, 104— 

“ Nor could she moralize his wanton sight ” ; 
and Aij You Like It, ii. 1. 44— 

‘ ‘ Did he not moralize this spectacle ? ” 
which Wright paraphrases, “ Deduce from it some moral sense.” 
Delius thinks that there is a reference to the fact that the old 
plays in which the Vice appeared were called Moralities. 
Capell would read, “I moralize—tw'o meanings in one word.” 
See Deighton on Much Ado, iii. 4. 68. 

84. Craik remarks somewhere that. the character of Julius 
Csesar had taken a powerful hold of Shakespeare’s imagination. 

85. Those exploits which his courage bestowed on his mind aa 
a kind of additional ornament, his mind recorded in order that 
his courage might never be forgotten. 

91. An if, a common pleonasm, both words meaning “ if ” ; but 
see Abbott, § 105. 
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04. lightly, commonly, usually. Steevcns quotes from Ray's 
ProrcrlA, “There is lightning lightly before thunder"; alid 
from Ben Jonson's ('yuthki>i “He is not lightly within 

to his mercer.” Rolfe is of opinion that the word passed into 
this meaning through that of “ readil^q easily.” 

07. dread lord, a royal title. Sec Henry F., i. 2. 103— 

“ Go, my dread lord, to your great-grandsire's tomb.” 

00. Too fresh in our memories is the death of that king who 
might have retained tha,t title. 

103. idle weeds, useless weeds. Cp. Khuj Liar, iv. 4. 5— 

“ Darnel and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn.” 

107. heholding. See on ii. 1. 129. 

114. And a thing which it costs no pang to part with, as it is 
a mere trifle. 

117. to it, in addition to it, as in Trolland Crc.<s(da, i. 1. 7— 
“ The Greeks are strong and skilful to their strength." 

121. I weigh it lightly, I prize it sliglitly. "Wright interprets, 
“I think it but a trifling gift." Rut may not the high-spirited 
hoy mean to say that he is not afraid of the sword ? Hanmer 
conjectured, “I'd weigh it lightly”; Lettsom, “'I'd wear it 
lightly.” Cp. Lore's Labour Lost, v. 2. 27— 

“ You weigh me not ? 0, that’s j’ou care not for me.” 

128. Cp. As You Like It, ii. 4. 11— 

“ For my part, I had rather bear with you than bear you.” 

.131. The mteaning seems to be that the hump on Richard's 
back would afford a convenient projection for A'ork to perch 
on. Steevens quotes Ulpiaii Fulwel, AduJandi, 1576— 

“ Thou hast an excellent back to carry my lord's ape.'’ 

132. sharp-provided, keen and ready. Staunton is of opinion 
that it means “furnished him beforehand,” as Buckingham 
thinks that his mother had instigate<l him to mock his uncle, 
reasons. Sec on i. 4. 165 (152 in the present edition). 

145. Clarence’. For the omission of the possessive inflection, 
see Morris’s English Accidence, p. 102 ; Rowe and Webb’s Hints, 
,§143. 

147. Nor none that live. Wright compares Hldsummer HighVs 
Dream, iii. 2. 135— 

“ Lys. I had no judgement when to her I swore. 

Idd. FTor none, in my mind, now you give her o'er.” 

150. Stage direction. A “sennet” was a set of notes played 
on a trumpet as the signal for the arrival or departure of a pro¬ 
cession. (W right.) 
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152. incensed, instigated, incited. Cp. Much Ado, v. i. 242, 
“ Don John yonr brother incensed me to slander the lady Hero.” 
Schmidt seems inclined to adopt Nares’ view that “ incense ” 
stands for “insense” (whicli in the Staffordshire proWncial 
dialect means “ to instruct or inform ”) in the above passages as 
well as in Flcnnj VIII., v. 1. 43. 

153. scorn, mock. Cp. Comedij of Errors, iv. 4. 77, 7S— 

“ Ant. E. Did not her kitchen-maid rail, taunt, and scorn me? 

Dio. E. Certes, she did, the kitchen-vestal scorn’d you.” 

154. parlous. See on ii. 4. 35 above. The Folio has ‘^peril- 
lous.” 

155. capable, intelligent, quick of apprehension. (Malone.) 
Ditson compares Troiius and Crc.ssida, iii. 3. 310 — 

Let me bear another to his horse, for that’s the more capable 
creature. ” 

157. let them rest, never mind them. He wishes to pass to 
another subject. 

15S. sworn as deeply. Delius points out that “ deeply ” must 
be taken with “sworn” and not with “effect.” Cp. Ilamltt, 
iii. 2. 235, “’Tis deeply sworn.” But the parallelism of the 
passage would lead one to suppose that “ deeply ” must be taken 
with “effect.” The difficulty may be got over by taking “As 
closely to conceal” to mean “ And also to bury in close conceal¬ 
ment.” In that case “ as” in line 158 would mean “both.” and 
must be taken in close connexion 'vvdtli “to effect.” It is perhaps 
best to take “closely” also with “sworn” in the sense of “sworn 
to secrecy.” “To conceal” would then mean “so as to conceal,” 
or, “in order that you may conceal.” Possibly “deeply” may 
be taken with “effect,” in the sense of “cunningly.” Wright 
would place the words “ thou art sworn” by themselves, or omit 
“ hither,” and join them 'with the previous line. 

160. Delius takes this line to mean, “You know the conver¬ 
sation that we held upon the way with regard to the best means 
of blunging about Richard’s coronation.” Schmidt gives this 
sense to “reasons” in \\\ 3. 361, and he takes “urged” here in 
the sense of “spoken, mentioned.” But it appears to me pro¬ 
bable that “reasons ” here means “ arguments.” 

164. seat royal. Wright shows that the phrase is borrowed 
from Hall’s Chronicles. We still use “blood royal.” See Rowe 
and Webb’s Hints, § 364. 

1GS. all in all, literally, everything in every respect; a more 
emphatic way of saying ‘ ‘ all. ” His conduct will be altogether 
regulated by that of Hastings. 

170. as it ■were far off, in a distant and indirect manner. Cp. 
ii, 5. 93, 
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171. stand, here equivalent to “is.” Cp. Tv'o Genthmen, i. 3. 
60, “And how stand you affected to his wish,” i.e, “And how 
do you feel with regard to,” etc. 

173. To sit about, to sit in council concerning. (Rolfe.) 

179. divided councils. Reid shows from Hall that this is 
historical. Richard made all the lords, who were faithful to 
the king, assemble at Bajmard’s Castle, while he and his accom¬ 
plices held a council at Crosby Place. Ilolinshed, whom Shake¬ 
speare followed, mentions the lord cardinal, the Archbishop of 
Yorke, then lord chancellor, the lushop of Ely, the lord Stanley 
and the lord Hastings as members of the public council summoned 
-to arrange for the coronation. “ Divided councils ” probably 
means “two separate councils,” not, as Johnson says, “a 
private consultation separate from the known and public council.” 

182. The clique of men who were formerly dangerous enemies 
to him. For the use of “ ancient,” cp. Coriofauiis, iv. 1. 3— 

“Yay, mother, 

Where is your ancient courage ? ” 

183. are let blood, a humorous way of saying “ will be be¬ 
headed.” The phrase is borrowed from the art of surgery. See 
liickard //., i. 1. 153— 

“ Let’s purge this choler without letting blood ; 

This we prescribe, though no physician ; 

Deep malice makes too deep incision.” 

192. complots, plots, found below in line 200, in Henry VL, 
B. hi. 1. 147, and three times in Tihis Andj'onicus. The verb 
is found twice in Richard 11. Both the noun and the verb are 
accented on either syllable. 

193. The Folio reads— 

“ Chop off his Head, 

Something w^ee will determine.” 

Staunton considers that this reading sadly mars Gloucester’s energ^^. 
He therefore adopts the spirited version of the quarto text. 

194. 195. claim thou of me, etc. Wright quotes a passage 
from Holinshed from which it appears that Buckingham claimed 
the earldom of Hereford in virtue of his descent from Thomas of 
Woodstock, w^'ho married Eleanor, daughter and co-heiress of 
Humphrey de Bohun. Besides the stipulations mentioned in the 
text, it w^as agreed that the protector’s only lawful son should 
marry the duke’s daughter. 

196. stood possess’d- The Folio has “was possest.” See 
above, 171. In 197 it reads “hand” for “ hands,” and in 198 
“ kindness ” for “ willingness.” 

200. digest our complots in some form, arrange our plots in 
some methodical way. 
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Scene II. 

6. tliy master. The Folio reads ‘ ‘ my Lord Stanley ” as prose. 

7. should seem. The Folio has appeares.” 

S. commends Idm, sends his kind remembrances. 

10, 11. The Folio reads— 

‘ ‘ Then certifies your Lordship that this Night 
He dreamt, the Bore had rased off his Helme.” 

11. razed. Wright points out that this word is used in the 
passage of Hall from which this scene is taken: “he thought that 
a bore with his tuskes so rased them both by the heades that the 
bloud ran about both their shoulders.” The Folio has “razed off.” 
Schmidt explains the word “ raze ” as “ to strike on the surface.” 
To “rase off” is a common expression in Alorte Arthur, as in 
Bk. xviii., ch. 11, “And then he (Sir Lancelot) gave Sir Bors 
such a buffet that he made him bow his head passing low, and 
therewithal he rased off his helm.” The expression “to rash off' 
a helmet ” is also found in JSIorte Arthur and in Spenser. 

There appears to be one word, “rase, raze, or rash or rush,” 
derived from Fr. arracher, meaning, especially when joined with 
“off,” “to pull off” ; and another, “rase, raze or rash,” from 
Lat. radere, to cut. The second word is especially used of the 
wounds inflicted by a boar. Cp. Lear, iii. 7. 58— 

“ In his anointed flesh rash bearish fangs ” ; 

Here the Folio has “ stick.” 

Steevens quotes from Warner’s Albiords England — 

“Ha, cur, avaunt, the bore so rase thy hide.” 

21. His honour. This was the usual address to noblemen in 
Shakespeare’s time. (Malone.) 

25. wanting instance, wanting any immediate- ground or 
reason. (Johnson.) Cp. Hamlet, iiL 2. 192— 

“ The instances that second marriage move 
Are base respects of thrift, but none of love.” 

26, 27. so fond to trust, so foolish as to trust, etc. W^right 
compares Merchant of Venice, iii. 3. 9— 

“ I do wonder, 

Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art so fond 
To come abroad with him at his request. ” 

“Fond” is derived from “fonned,” which, according to Skeat, 
is the pp. of “fonnen,” to play the “fomie” (used in Chaucer) 
or fool. 

29. incense. See on iii. 1. 152. 

40. the garland, the crown. Cp. Henry IV,, B. v. 2. 84— 

“ Be you contented, wearing now the garland.” 
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43. crown of mine, head of mine. In the next line the cro\^'n 
is the “garland of the realm.” There is a similar play on these 
two meanings of crown in Henry IF., A. ii. 4. 420, “ thy precious 
rich crown for a pitiful hald crown.” In Henry T., iv. 1. 243, 
there is a play upon another meaning of “crown,” i.e. a coin 
worth live shillings. See Schmidt s. v. 

47. Upon Ms party. See i. 3. loS. 

52. stiU, constantly. See ii. 1. 137. 

mine enemies. The Folio reads, “ my adversaries.” 

53. voice, vote. Cp. Mulsummer yujhf'S Dream, i. 1. 54, 
“ Wanting your father’s voice.” See also Coriolanns, ii. 3 
passhn. 

55. to the death, though death were the consequence of not 
doing so : even if it were to cost me my life to refuse. Rolfe 
compares Lores Labour Lost, v. 2. 146— 

“ Xo, to the death, we will not move a foot." 

Hastings little knows how true his words are destined to prove : 
nor does he perceive how applicable to his own case is Catesby’s 
remark in 11. 64 and 65. 

56. gracious. Cp. ii. 4. 20. 

59. tragedy, sad fate, as often in Shakespeare. Cp. He ary VI ., 
B. hi. 2. 194— 

“ Even so suspicious is this tragedy ” ; 
i.e. this sad event. 

62. The Folio reads— 

“ Well, Catesby, ere a fortnight make me older.” 

For the distinction observed in modern English between “ older ” 
and “ elder,” see Hints by Rowe and Webb, § 167. 

63. packing, I will send some on their long journey. Cp. 
Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 11— 

“ ^Vell, the most courageous fiend bids me pack.” 

It meant, originally, to pack up one’s goods preparator}^ to de¬ 
parture. 

72. For they consider that his head is already as good as cut 
off and set in a high position on London Bridge. See note on iv. 
4. 240, 241. 

73. Hastings means that he has deserved the favour of Richard 
and Buckingham. But the audience know enough to assign 
another meaning to his w’ords. He has by his crimes deserved 
well his “tragic fate.” 

77. hy the holy rood, by the holy cross. A.S. 

78. several councils, separate councils. Cp. Liicrece, 1410— 

“All jointly listening, but uith several graces.” 
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SG. Cp. Henry /r.,B iv. 2. SI— 

“ Against ill chances men are ever merry.” 

SS. the day o’ercast, the day became dark with clouds. In 
modern English the verb is transitive ; as in Michummer Higlit's 
Dream, hi. 2 355, “Hie, therefore, Robin, overcast the night 
and John, iii. 1. 326, “ The sun’s o'ercast with blood.” 

89. misdoubt, mistrust. Cp. Henry VL, G. v. 6. 14— 

“ The bird that hath been limed in a bush 
With trembling wings misdoubteth every bush.” 

91. the day is spent. This must mean, the day is far advanced. 
But it seems to have been four m the morning. • However, 
Stanley was afraid that they would be late for their meeting. 
The words are not found in the quartos. 

92. have with you, come along, let me go with you. (Wright.) 
Literally it will be, “Let me have myself with you.” Cp. Js 
You Like If, i. 2. 268 - 

“Have with you. Fare you well.” 

Wot you what, let me tell you something of importance. 
Literall}^ do you know what it (f.e. the matter) is? So, when 
we wish to be emphatic, we say, “ I’ll tell you w’hat it is.” 

94. for their truth, in respect of their integiity. So “true 
men ” are opposed to “ thieves ” in Henry IV., A, ii. 2. 98. 

95. hats. J. Hunter explains this as “their dignities,” but it 
is probably used quibblingl^^ for “their heads,” as Schmidt gives 
it. (Rolfe.) It appears to mean, “The lords had more right to 
their heads than some of their accusers to their hats,” and 
is a humorous way of saying that the lords were far more 
honest and loyal than some of their accusers. Cp. Lore’s Labour 
Lost, i. 1. 310— 

“ I’ll lay my head to any good man’s hat.” 

96. Enter a Pursuivant. Wright points out that according to 
More the name of this pursuivant w'as Hastings. Delius tells us 
that in the quartos he is called Hastings, and Lord Hastings 
addresses him thus— 

“ Well met, Hastings, how goes the world with thee?” 

A pursuivant is* an officer in the College of Heralds of a lower 
rank than a herald. 

99. that your lordship please, that your lordship is so good as 
to ask. “ Blease ” is in the subjunctive mood. 

103. Owing to the relations of the queen having instigated the 
king to send me there. Cp. Kiiuj John, iv. 2. 166— 

“ Of Arthur, whom they say is killed to-night 
On your suggestion.” 

M 
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107. May God preserve it to your lordship’s full desire. 

108. Gramercy. Fr. grand merci^ great thanks. In mode)-n 
English we say, ‘‘many thanks.” 

111. Sir Jolm. Wright in his note on As You Like It, hi. 3. 
34 {Clarendon edition) observes, “ The title Sir was given to those 
who had taken the bachelor’s degree at a University, and corre¬ 
sponded to the Latin ‘ Dominus, ’ which still exists in the Cambridge 
Tripos lists in its abbreviated form Ds. So in the Merry Wives oj 
Windsor we have Sir Hugh Evans, and in Lords Labour Lost Sir 
Nathaniel.” I believe at Trinity College, Dublin, the word “Sir” 
is used to translate “ Dominus,” which at Cambridge is rendered 
by “Mr.” 

112. exercise. Wright thinks that exercise had “the technical 
sense of an exposition of Scripture, such as was called also 
“prophesying.” Johnson gives it as “performance of dmne 
service.” Malone says, “ I rather imagine it meant—for attend¬ 
ing him in private to hear his confession.” This, I believe, is the 
correct view^ Schmidt's interpretation is more general, “act of 
devotion, performance of religious exercises”: cp. Othello, 

iii. 4, 41, “Much castigation, exercise devout”; Winter's Tale, 
iii: 2. 242 ; and below, iii. 7. 64. 

113. content you, pay you. Cp. Othello, iii. 1. 1, “ I will 
content your pains. ” 

Enter BucMngliam. Malone quotes from Harding’s 
Chronicle (“where the account given originally by Sir Thomas 
More is transcribed with some additions,”) a passage from which 
it appears that this conversation was held with Lord Howard. 

116. no shriving work, no business of the nature of confession. 
In the passage above referred to. Lord Howard says, “ You have 
no need of a priest yet.” The historian continues, “ And laughed 
upon him, as though he wmuld say ‘ you shall have need of one 
soon.’” Wright quotes Hamlet, v. 2. 47— 

“ Not shriving time allowed.” 

“Shrive” comes from A.S. serif an, w'hich w^as probably 
borrowed at an early period from the Latin scrihere. See 
Skeat, s. v. 

121. Buckingham’s speech, of course, has a double meaning. 
He knew that Hastings was destined never to return. 

122. stay dinner, stay to dinner. Wright quotes Romeo and 
Juliet, iv. 4. 150, “Come we’ll in here, tarry for the mourners 
and stay dinner.” 

123. Buckingham’s heartless humour may remind us of Hamlet, 

iv. 3. IS and 19. Hastings was doomed not to come home to 
supper. 
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Scene III. 

I. Come ... prisoners. This is not in the Folio. 

Sir Richard Ratcliff. right states that he was governor 
of Poinfret. 

4. truth, honesty, fidelity. See on iii. 2. 94. 

5. God keep. The Folio has “God blesse.” Cp. King Lear^ 
iii. 3. 60, “Bless thee from whirlwinds, starblasting, and 
taking.” 

6. blood-suckers, here murderers. Cp. Henry TT., B. 
iii. 2. 226— 

“ Pernicious blood-sucker of sleeping men.” 

In this latter passage, Schmidt considers that it means “vampire.” 

7. cry woe, lament, sorrow, pay dear for : cp. Lear, iii. 2. 33, 
“ Shall of a corn cry woe.” 

S. limit, fi.'^ed time, assigned period. Wright compares 
Richard //., i. 3. 151— 

“ The dateless limit of thy dear exile.” 

10. ominous, pernicious. Cp. iv. 1. 41, and Hamlet, ii. 2. 476— 
“When he lay couched in the ominous horse.” 

II, closure, enclosure. Cp. 7S2; Sonnet 4S. 11— 

“ WMnn } { lentlo } 

In Titiis Androniem, v. 3. 134, it means “end.” 

12. See Richard II., v. 5. 

13. slander, reproach. 

16. standing by, i.e. without interfering, as passive spectators. 
See i. 3. 210. Between the 15th and 16th line the Folio inserts 
“ When shee exclaim’d on Hastings, you and I.” For “exclaim 
on” in the sense of “ cry out against,” cp. Merchant of Venice, 

iii. 2. 176— 

' “And be my vantage to exclaim on you.” 

19. prayers, used ironically for “ curses,” as in Coriolamis, 

iv. 2. 44— 

“Take my prayers with you.” 

The Folio has “ prayer.” 

23. expiate. This word, if not corrupt, must mean “fully 
completed, and ended,” or terminated, as Wright explains it. 
It occurs apparently in a somewhat similar sense in Sonnet 
xxii. 4— 

“ Then look I death my days should expiate.” 

The quartos have— 

“ Come, come, despatch, the limit of your lives is out.” 
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Steevens conjectured ‘‘expirate” which Grant "White adopts. 
“Expire” is used transitively in liomto^ i. 4. 109, “expire the 
term.” 

24. all. The Folio reads “here” and in the next line— 

“ Farewell until we meet again in heaven.” 

Scene IV. 

1. My lords, at once. The Folio reads, “Now Noble Peeres." 
at once, to avoid cii'cumlocution. in a word : ci). Ihnru lY., 

B. iii. 1. G6— 

“ My lords, at once, the care you have of us, 

To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot. 

Is worthy praise. ” 

2. determine of, decide about. Cp. Hotnj IT., B. iv. 1. IGI— 

“ To hear and absolutely to determiiie 
Of what conditions we sliail .stand upon.” 

4. Are all things fitting, etc. The Folio reads “is” for “are,” 
“ready ” for “ fitting,” and “the ” for “ that.” 

5. The only thing wanting is the appointment of a particular 

day for the ceremony (Steevens). Schmidt also thinks that 
“ want ” is perhaps here used in the sense of “ to he wanted, to 
be missing. ” “ Nomination ” will therefore be the nominative to 

the verb “wants.” 

8. inward, intimate. 'Wright quotes from Bacon, xi., 

“ A servant, or a favourite, if he be inward,” etc. 

10-13. The Folio reads— 

“We know^ each other’s faces : for our hearts. 

He knows no more of mine, then I of yours. 

Or I of his, iny lord, then you of mine.” 

20. voice, vote ; see iii. 2. 53. 

22. Now in good time. The Folio has, “In happie time.’' 
See above, iii. 1. 24. 

27. upon your cue, in the very nick of time. For the use of 
“upon” Wright compares Hamlet^ i. 1. 6, “AYii come most 
carefully upon your hour.” He remarks, “The last words of a 
speech which indicate to an actor when his partis coming, are 
called his cue (French queue a tail).” Skeat also favours the 
derivation from queue. But the word appears as “Q” in the 
Folio. In Furness’s Variorum edition of Kinq Lear (i. 2. 12S) 
the following quotation is given from Butler’s Enqll'^li Grammar 
1G34: “ Q, A note of entrance for actors, because it is the first 
letter of quaudo — whew, shewing when to enter and speak.” 
Furness states that Wedgwood adopts this definition, but cites 
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Minsheu, “A qu, a term used among stage-players, a Lat. 
qualify, i.e, at what manner of word the actors are to begin to 
speak, one after another has done his speech.” See Midsummer 
Sight'’s Drea77ij iii. 1. I confess that the derivation favoured by 
AVright and Skeat seems to me most probable. 

32. My lord of Ely. “ Dr. John Morton, who was elected to 
that see in 1478. He was advanced to the see of Canterbury in 
1486, and appointed Lord Chancellor in 1487- He died in the 
year 1500. This prelate, Sir Thomas More tells us, first devised 
the scheme of putting an end to the long contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, by a marriage between Henry, 
Earl of Pdchmond, and Elizabeth the eldest daughter of Edward 
IV., and was a principal agent in procuring Henry, when abroad, 
to enter into a covenant for that purpose.” (Malone.) 

34. The incident of the straw^berries is related by Sir Thomas 
More. Steevens thinks that it is intended to show the affability 
and good humour wliich Gloster affected. 

39. testy, is generally used in the sense of easily made angry, 
fretful, peevish, but here “ headstrong ” would appear to suit 
the context better. 

40. As, that. The Folio reads “ that.” Wright points out 
that the same is the case in Hamlet^ ii. 1. 95. 

41. son. The Folio reads “child” and “worshipfully.” If 
we read “son,” “it” must be a kind of indefinite accusative 
after “terms”: “as he respectfully puts the matter.” See 
Abbott, § 226. 

45. mine opinion. The Folio has “ my judgement.” 

47. prolong’d; put off, deferred, as in Much Ado, iv. 1. 256— 

“ This wedding-day 
Perhaps is but prolong’d. ” 

50. cheerfully and smooth. See on i. 1. 22. ' For “to-day” 
the Folio reads “ this morning.” 

51. There is some notion or other that pleases him; i.e. he 
must be thinking of something very delightful: cp. for this sense 
of “conceit” Othello, iii. 3. 115— 

“ As if thou then hadst shut up in thy mind 
Some horrible conceit.” 

likes, pleases. . Cp. Lear, ii. 2. 96— 

“ His countenance likes me not.” 

57. likelihood, appearances, sign, indication. Cp. AlVs Wdl, 
i. 3. 128— 

“ Many likelihoods informed me of this before.” 
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The Folio has “ livelyhoofl,” in modern English “livelihood.” 
This is preferred hy Grant White and Rolfe. It ^vill mean, of 
course, “animation, vivacity.” 

G‘2. conspire, plot, used transitively in Hairy VL, C. i. 1. 
165— 

“ What mutter you, or vhat conspire you, lords?” 

63, 64. prevail'd upon. See on i. 1. 131. 

69. this ill. The Folio reads “ their evill.'’ 

70, 71. “This story rests upon the authority of Sir Thomas 
l\Iore, who wrote about 30 years after the time. His Hi.<fory oj 
lik/iai'd III. was inserted in Hall's Chroiiich, whence it was 
copied by Holinshed, who was Shakespeare's authority.'’ 
(Malone.) More's w^ords are thus given by Staunton, “And 
therewith he plucked up his doublet sleeve to his elbow upon the 
left arm, where he shewed a werish withered arm and small, as it 

was never other.And also no man was there present 

but well knew that his arm was ever such since his birth.” 

73. Consorted, associated. Cp. Bomro, ii. 1. 31— 

“ To be consorted with the humorous night.” 

77. More’s w'ords, as quoted by Staunton, are : “ What, quoth 
the protector, thou seuvest me with ifo and with aiids, I tell thee 
that they have so done, and that I will make good on thy body, 
traitor.” “If” is used as a substantive in A.9 You Like It, v. 4. 
107, 108— 

‘ Your If is the only peacemaker ; much virtue in If.” 

SO. Lovel and Eatcliff. Theobald substituted Catesby for 
Ratcliff, because Ratcliff was in Y'orkshire. Wright supposes 
that the same actor took the parts both of Ratcliff and Catesby. 
The commentators point out that the quartos have only “ Some 
see it done.” 

S3. For I might have prevented this, if I had not been too 
foolish to do so : literally, I who was too foolish. For the mean¬ 
ing of “ fond,” cp. above, iii. 2. 26, 

84. raze his helm. See on in. 2. 11. The Folio reads, “did 
row'se our helmes.” 

86. foot-cloth horse, a horse with a foot-cloth or housings. The 
commentators compare Henry TV., B. iv. 7. 51— 

“ Cade'. Thou dost ride in a foot-cloth, dost thou not? 

Bay. What of that ? 

Cade. Marry, thou oughtest not to let thy horse wear a 

cloak, when honester men than thou go in their hose and 

doublets : ” 
and Ibid. iv. 1. 54— 

“ Bare-headed plodded by my foot-cloth mule.” 
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Steevens quotes The Legend of Lord Hastmgs, 1563— 

‘‘ My palfrey m the playnest paved streete 
Thryse bowed his boanes, thryse kneeled on the floore 
Thryse shonnd, as Balaam’s ass, the dreaded Towre.” 

stumble. Cp. Romeo and Jvliet, v. 3. 122— 

‘ ^ How oft to-night 

Have my old feet stumbled at graves ! ” 
and Henry VL, C. iv. 7. 11— 

‘ ^ For many men that stumble at the threshold 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within.” 

Melton, in his AHrologastei% quoted in Brand’s Pojndar An¬ 
tiquities, vol. iii. p. 249, says, “That if a man stumbles in the 
morning, as soon as he comes out of doores, it is a sign of ill 
lucke.” He adds, “ That if a horse stumble on the highwa}^ it 
is a sign of ill lucke.” 

’ 87- startled, started, or shied. The Folio reads, “started.” 

91. As if in exultation over mine enemies. “Triumphing” is 
here, m all probability, the verbal noun : and the literal sense is, 
“as if it (the matter in which I was engaged) were exultation 
over my enemies.” Or “as it were ” may mean “so to speak,” 
and “ triumphing ” may be the participle agreeing with “1.” 
For the accent of “triumphing,” cp. Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 
8. 16— 

“ Bide on the pants triumphing ” ; 
and Milton, On Time, 22— 

‘' Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, 0 Time. ” 

The Folio reads— 

“ As too triumphing, how mine enemies 

To-day at Pomfret,” etc. 

96. Dispatch. The Folio reads— 

‘ ‘ Come, come, dispatch. ” 

97. shrift, confession made to a priest and the consequent 
absolution, as in Henry VI., C. iii. 2. 107— 

“ The ghostly father now hath done his shrift” ; 
and many other passages. 

100. good looks, favourable looks, favour: cp. “good lord,” 
“good word,” and similar expressions. “Air” is here used as 
the symbol of unsubstantiality. 

104. exclaim, to complain loudly. Cp. Henry VI., A. iv. 1. 83— 
“ Say, gentlemen, what makes you thus exclaim? ” 

109. Those who smile at me shall shortly be dead themselves. 
(Malone.) 
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Scene V. 

2. Murder thy breath, pretend suddenly to lose thy breath. 
Cp. Romeo and Jnliet, iv. 5. 61— 

“To murder, murder, our solemnity *’; 
and v. 3. 61, “ Murdering impossibility/’ 

4. distraught, distracted, mad, used by Shakespeare only here 
and in Roiwo and Juliet, iv. 3. 49— 

“ 0, if I Avake, shall I not be distraught ? ” 

5. the deep tragedian, the tragic actor u’ho is well skilled, or 
thoroughly versed in his profession. Cp. below, iii. 7. 75. 

7. wagging, moving. Schmidt and Wright assign this sense 
to the word here, and in Titm Andronicib^, v. 2. 87— 

“ The empress never wags 
But in her company there is a Moor.’* 

The word is generally used of motion up and down or backwards 
and forwards. 

8. Intending, pretending. Cp. Much Ad.o about Mothing, ii. 
2. 35— 

“ Intend a kind of zeal both to the prince and Claudio.” 
ghastly looks, looks of terror. Cp. Tempest, ii. 1. 309— 

“ Wherefore this ghastly looking ? ” 

9. enforced smiles, constrained, counterfeited, * artificial, in¬ 
sincere. Cp. Taming of the Shreic, Induction, i. 128— 

‘ ‘ An onion will do well for such a shift, 

Which in a napkin being close conveyed, 

Shall in despite enforce a watery eye. ” 

10. offices, functions. Cp. Lucrece, 936— 

“ Time’s office is to fine the hate of foes.” 

20. innocency. Often used in Shakespeare for “innocence,” 
as in King John, iv. 3. 110— 

“ Like livers of remorse and innocency.” 

It is also used by Marlowe, e.g. in the last line of Edicard II. — 

“ Be witness of my grief and innocency.” 

21. Be patient, be calm, calm yourself. 

25. plainest harmless. Rolfe thinks this is an instance of 
the omissiop of the superlative inflexion -with one of a pair of 
adjectives, and compares Measure for Measure, iv. 6. 13, “The 
generous and gravest citizens.” Rolfe also states that Abbott 
would read “plainest-harmless,” I suppose in the sense of “most 
transparently innocent.” Steevens would read “harmless’t,” 
Wright consi(|ers that plainest is an adverb. The sense will be 
the same as on Abbott’s supposition. 
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27. boolc, Hote-book, or meiDorandum book, or, in Shake¬ 
spearian language, ‘‘table-book’’ [Hajnlct^ ii. 2. 136). Wright 
compares Coriolanu.^, v. 2. 14, 15— 

“ I have been 

The book of his good acts.” 

29. daub’d, overlaid, disguised. The word is also used 
figuratively in Lear, iv. 1. 54, “I cannot daub it further.” 

30. apparent. See on ii. 2. 130. 

32. from, free from ; literally, at a distance from, as in Henry 
VL, A. V. 5. 100— 

“ And so conduct me where, from coniY^any, 

I may revolve and ruminate my grief ” ; 
and in many other passages in Shakespeare. 

attainder, staining, taint, such as would rest upon a man 
convicted of such a charge. Cp. liichard II., iv. 1. 24— 

“ Either I must, or have my honour soiled 
With the attainder of his slanderous lips.” (Wright.) 
With regard to the derivation, Skeat observes, “The similarity 
in sound between attaint and faint has led, probably, to some 
false law : see the remarks about it in Blount’s Law Dictioiiay'y. 
But etymologically, and without regard to imported senses, to 
attaint is to convict, and attainder is conviction. As a fact, 
attaint is a verb that has been made out of a past participle, like 
convict and abbreviate, and all verbs in -ate. It is merely the 
past participle of the verb to attain used in a technical sense in 
law.” Skeat goes on to prove this by quotations. He considers 
that attainder is from the Fr. atteindre used substantively. 

suspect. See i. 3. S9. 

33. covert’st shelter'd, most closely disguised. See on 25 above 
and compare King Lear, iii 2. 56— 

“That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practised on man’s life.” 

35. almost believe. Almost is taken by Wright, Eolfe, and 
Schmidt to mean “even.” Compare King John, iv. 3. 43— 

‘ ‘ Or could you think ? 

Or do you almost think although you see. 

That you do see ? ” 

But it surely makes better sense to take the word in its ordinary 
signification. Could you “ attain to half-believe ” on the subject? 
Could you conceive it barely possible? 

40. "What, had he so ? The Folio reads “Had he done so ? ” 

43. to. The Folio has “ in.” 
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rasMy, hastily. Cp. Hamlet^ v. 2. 6— 

‘‘ Rashly 


Groped I to find out them ” ; 
and Henry IV., B. iv. 4. 4S— 

‘ ‘ As aconitiim or rash gunpowder. ” 

44. Wright points out that “ extreme ’’ always has the accent 
on the first syllable in Shakespeare except in Soimef cxxix. 4, 10. 

47. fair befall you. See on i. 3. 2S2. 

45. you my good lords. Tlie Folio has your good graces.’’ 

55. The Folio has “ Something against our meanings.” For 
“something” cp. Macbeth, hi. 1. 132. For “ have ” see Abbott, 

§ 412. 

meaning = intention, as in King Lear, i. 2. 190— 

“I am no honest man if there be any good meanuig toAvards you.” 

56. beard. Wright states that Keightley conjectured “hear,” 
which is more correct. Abbott {Grammar, § 411) thinks the 
phrase stands for “ we would have had you to have heard.” 

61. Misconstrue. Delius reads “ misconstev,” which he says 
is the Shakespearian word. Wright says that it is found in most 
of the old copies. 

63. As well as I, as well as if I. Cp. Shreic, ii. 1. 160— 

“As had she studied to misuse me so.” 

66. cause. The Folio has “ case.” Both words mean “mat¬ 
ter” {i.e. the execution of Hastings). Wright points out that 
there is a similar confusion in Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, 
(Wright’s edition, book II., p. 220. 1. 20.) 

69. The Folio reads “ w-hich ” for “but” and “intent” for 
“ intents.” 

too late of. See Abbott, § 166. 

72. Go, after, after. Rolfe points out that the comma after 
“ go ” is necessary, as “ after ” is itself an imperative. The Folio 
has “Goe after, after.” Rolfe means that with prepositions the 
verb of motion is often omitted. 

73. in all post, in all haste. Cp. Comedy of Errors, i. 2. 63— 

“ I from my mistress come to you in post.” 

“ Post ” is here probably put for “ post-haste.” ^ “ Post originally 
meant a fixed place ; then a fixed place on a line of road where 
horses are kept for travelling, a stage or station ; thence it was 
transferred to the person who travelled in this way, using relays 
of horses, and finally to any quick traveller.” (Skeat.) 

74. meet’st advantage. The Folio reads “ meetest vantage." 
Both mean “ fittest opportunity.” 
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75. Infer, allege, use as an argument. The word is used frequent¬ 
ly in this sense in this play. Cp. also Hpnry TV., C. ii. 2. 44— 

“ Inferring arguments of mighty force.’' 

76. a citizen. This person was one Walker, a substantial citizen 
and grocer at the Crown in Cheapside. (Grey.) But Wright 
quotes a passage from Hall showing that his name was Burdet. 
Within less than four hours he was apprehended, judged, drawn 
and quartered in Cheapside. 

79. sign. The custom of numbering houses is of recent date, 
and signs were not restricted to inns in Shakes^^eare’s days. For 
instance, Quarto A of this very play was “ printed by Valentine 
Sims, for Andrew Wise, dwelling in Paiiles Churchyard at the 
sign of the Angell, 1597.” 

SO. luxury, lust, the only meaning in Shakespeare. See 
Schmidt, •^. v. Wright sa 3 "s that in mediteval ethics luxury 
always had this meaning. The modern use is, he thinks, due to 
the influence of classical Latinity and the weakening of scholas¬ 
tic theology. All these accusations against Edward were “ con¬ 
tained in the petition presented to Richard before his accession, 
and afterwards turned into an Act of ParKament.” (Biakeway 
in Var. Edition.) 

S3, lustful. The Folio has ‘‘raging” ; as Wright conjectures, 
because it reads “lusted ” for “ listed ” in the next line. “List ” 
in the sense of “ desire ” is found in VeniLs and Adonis. 

S5. for a need, in case of necessity*, at a pinch. Cp. Henry VI., 
C. i. 2. 67- 

“ Ay, with five hundred, father, for a need.” 

89. just. The Folio has “true.” Both mean “exact.” 

93. sparingly, as ’twere far off, indirectly and, so to speak, in 
a distant manner. Cp. Henry V., i. 2. 239— 

“ Or shall we sparingly show you far off 
The Dauphin's meaning and our embassy ? ” 

95. Fear not. The Folio has “Doubt not.” 

96. the golden fee. This, of course, means the crown, the 
golden prize ;• but there is at the same time an allusion to a 
lawyer’s fee. 

98. thrive well, succeed. Cp. ICwy Lear, i. 2. 20— 

‘ ‘ If this letter speed 
And my invention thrive.” 

Baynard’s Castle “ stood on the Thames a little below the present 
Blackfriars Bridge, and just above St. Paul’s Pier, where Castle 
Baynard Dock now is. Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, built a 
palace on the site of the original Baynard’s Castle, and this is 
the building referred to by Shakespeare. Lady Jane Grey was 
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here proclaimed Queen in 1553.” (Rolfe.) The Baynard who 
built the original castle was a nobleman that came in with 
William the Conqueror. 

103, 104. Shaw and Penker were two popular preachers. Hr. 
Shaw’ was brother to Edmund Shaw the Lord Mayor, and Friar 
Penker was a provincial of the Augustin Friars. 

106. to take some privy order, to make some secret arrange¬ 
ments, to take some secret measures, for drawing, etc. Cp. 
Othello, V. 2. 72— 

“ Honest lago hath ta'cn order for it.'' 

107. hrats, used contemptuously for children, ns in i. 3. 194. 

lOS. no manner of person. The Folio reads, “Xo manner 
person.” Cp. Chaucer, The Svn-'^' Prir,stcs 7a/r, 26— 

“ For sche was as it were a maner de^'e.” 

It also reads “order” for “notice.” 


Scene 'CI. 

Enter a scrivener. A scrivener was a professional writer of 
legal documents. Cp. Taming of the Shrcir, iv. 4. 59, “My 
boy shall fetch the scrivener presently” (that is to write the 
marriage contract). (Piolfe.) Here he seems to be merely a 
copying clerk. In Hall's narrative, quoted by Staunton and 
Wright, similar reflexions are put into the mouth of one who had 
been “ scolemayster at Paules.'’ 

2. set kand, neat, distinctly legible ; literally regular, uniform, 
engross’d, copied out fair ; a phrase still used by lawyers, 
in Paul's, in Old St. Paul's Cathedral. 

4. And obseiwe how* beautifully consistent the rest of the story 
is. 

7. The precedent, the original or rough draft. 

9. Untainted, uiiaccused. See note on iii. 5. 32. 

10. a goodwrorld the while. See note on ii. 3. S. 

gross, dull, stupid. Cp. 3Iuc7i Ado, v. 1. 164, “A great 
gross one ” (wdt.). 

12. blind. The Folio reads “bold,” which gives a better 
sense. Grant White thinks that the other variations in this 
scene .are not worth notice. 

14. in thought, in silence, without notice or detection. 
(Johnson.) 
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3. mum, silent. In all the other passages quoted by Schmidt 
it is an interjection, as Wright points out. 

5. contract. For the accent cp. Tempest, ii. 1. 151— 

“ And use of service, none ; contract, succession.” 
According to Schmidt the verb is accented on the second syllable 
only, the noun on both sjdlables. 

Lady Lucy. It appears from Malone's note that the king 
was not afiSanced to Lady Lucy, and the only parliament assembled 
by Poichard III. declared the children of Edward illegitimate on 
account of Ids having secretly married Lady Eleanor Butler, but 
no mention was made of Lady Lucy. Gairdner is inclined to 
believe the story of Edward’s “ pre-contract ” to Lady Eleanor 
Butler, the more so as after the accession of Henry VII., and his 
marriage with the daughter of Edward IV. and Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, any allusion to the pre-contract was treated as disloyal. 
{Life of Richard 111., pp. 113-118.) For the importance of 
“handfasting or betrothal,” see Ward on Greene’s Friar Bacon 
and Friar Binujay, v. 140. He refers us to Measure for Measure, 
iv. 1. 72-75; Tiaelfth NlijUt, v. 1. 154-164; The WinteTs Tale, i. 
2, 278; The Tempest, iv. 1. 13 and ff. See also Deighton on Much 
Ado, iv. 1. 46 (50 in the Globe edition). Gairdner remarks, “The 
ecclesiastical theory of pre-contracts, which prevailed before tlie 
Reformation, was the cause of great abuses. Marriages that had 
been publicly acknowledged, and treated for a long time'as valid, 
were often declared nidi on account of some previous contract 
entered into by one or other of the parties.” 

6. in France. See Henry VI., C. iii. 3. 

0. His tyranny for trifles, the cruel punishments he inflicted 
for trifling offences. 

11. And the fact that he did not resemble the duke in appear¬ 
ance. Schmidt thinks that resemblance may possilfly — sem¬ 
blance, but perhaps it is only a confused construction. 

12. infer. See iii. 5. 75. 

13. right idea, exact image. Cp. Much Ado, iv. 1. 226— 

“ The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination.” 

“Idea” is in apposition with “you” understood in “your 
lineaments.” 

15. Wright points out that Richard commanded the army 
which invaded Scotland in 14S2. 

IS. the purpose. Tiie Folio has “your purpose.” 

25. statuas. It is clear that “statue” was pronounced 
“ statua " in Shakespeare’s time. Cp. Jidhis Caesar, ii. 2. 76, 
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“She dreamt to-night she saw my statua”;-and Bacon’s Essay 
on Friendship (Wright’s edition, p. 1T2. L 10), “A man were 
better relate himself to a statiia or picture.” 

breatMng stones. “ They had breath, and therefore could 
have spoken, but were as silent as if they had been stones.” 
(Malone.) Rowe wdshed to read “unbreathing.” 

30. recorder. Probably to be accented on the first syllable. 

34. followers of mine own. Wright quotes from Hall, “A 
bushment of the duke’s servauntes and one Xashfeelde and other 
belonging to the protector with some prentices and laddes.” 
“ Bushment ”=ambush ; “ other ” is plural. 

35. tmrl’d up their caps. Cp. Jidhis Casar, i. 2. 24G, “The 
rabblement hooted and clapped their chopped Jiands, and threw 
up their sweaty night caps,” and C oriolanus^ i. 1. 216— 

“ They threw their caps 

As they would hang them on the horns o’ the moon.” 

For “at the low'er end” the Folio reads “at lower end,” 
Wright compares Coriolanns^ iv. 5. 205, “At upper end o’ the 
table,” and Julius Ctesar, i. 2. 255, “He fell down in the 
market place and foamed at mouth.” 

40. Arg:ue3, proves, shows. Cp. Milton, P. Z., iv. S30— 

“ Not to know me argues yourselves unknown.” 

This use is common in Shakes^^eare : see Loves Labour Lost, 
iv. 2. 56— 

“ I will somewhat affect the letter, for it argues facility.’ 
wisdoms. The Folio has the singular, but see Wright on 
Julius Ccesar, i. 2. 42 ; he observes “ Shakespeare often uses 
the plural to express something common to several persons.” 
This use with abstract nouns is alien to modern grammar. Cj3. 
Hamlet, i. 1. 173— 

“As needful in our loves, fitting our duty.” 

42. blocks. Cp. Much Ado, iii. 1. 67— 

“ If silent, why a block moved with none.” 

45. intend. See on iii. 5. 8. 

49. ground, plain song, or theme. 

descant, in Morley’s words, quoted by Wright, is “singing 
a part extempore upon a plain song. ” Buckingham means that he 
will extemporise a pious dissertation on the fact that Richard is 
sui'prised at his devotions. 

51. Play the maid’s part. Schmidt compares Tiro Gentlemen, 
i. 2. 55— 

“ Since maids, in modesty, say ^no ’ to that 
Wdiich they would have the profferer construe ‘ ay.’ 
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52-53. If you speak for them as plausibly as I in my own 
person, or for my own purposes, shall seem to deny your suit, 
there is no doubt but we shall bring all to a happy issue. 
{Steevens.) Delius adopts this interpretation. 

55. leads, a fiat roof covered with lead. Cp. Coriolaiius, 
iv. 6. 82— 

‘‘ To melt the city leads upon your pates. ” 

56. dance attendance, stand and wait obsequiously. Cp. 
Henry VIIL, v. 2, 31— 

“To dance attendance on their lordships’ pleasures.” 

57. withal is used for “with” after the object at the end of 
a sentence (Abbott, § 196). 

58-60. The Folio reads— 

“Now Cateshy what sayes your Lord to my request ? 
Cateshy. He doth entreat your Grace, my Noble Lord.” 

62. Divinely, devoutly. Cp. King John, ii. 1. 237— 

“ Lo, in this right hand, whose protection 
Is most divinely vowed upon the right 
Of him it holds, stands young Plantagenet. ” 

64. exercise. See on hi. 2. 112. 

65. to thy lord again. The Folio has “ to the gracious Duke” 
and in the next line “ Aldermen ” for “ citizens.” 

67. The Folio reads, “In deepe designes, in matter,” etc. 

70. The Folio reads— 

“He signifie so much unto him straight.” 

Cp. Merchant of Venice, ii. 9. 88— 

“ To signify the approaching of his lord,” 

i. e. to announce, etc. 

72. day-hed, a couch, or sofa; used also in Twdfth Night, 

ii. 5. 54, “ Having come from a day-bed where I have left 
Olivia sleeping. ” 

76. to engross, to fatten, to pamper (Johnson). So Falstaff 
made himself “fat-witted” by “sleeping upon benches after 
noon” [Henry IV., A. i. 2. 4), 

80. For “sure,” Mr Collier’s MS. Corrector proposes “sore ” : 
cp. Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 306, 307— 

“ I’ll fear no other thing 
So sore, as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring.” 

81. God forbid. The Folio has “ God defend. ” So Dogberry 
in Mmh Ado, iv. 2. 21, “God defend but God should go oefore 
such villains.” Malone says, “This pious and courtly mayor 
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was Edmund Shaw, brother to Doctor Shaw, whom Richard had 
employed to prove his title to the crown from the pulpit at St. 
Paul’s Cross.” 

S2-S4. Here the Folio reads— 

“ I feare he will, here Catesby comes again. 

Enter Catesby, 

Now Cate-ihy what says his Grace ? 

Cateshy. He wonders to what end you have assembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him.” 

93. heads, of the rosary, so called because they were used for 
counting the number of prayers recited. (A.S. ltd, a prayer.) 
See Henry TV., R. i. 1. 27— 

“■ In courtly company or at my beads.” 

So Wright, but in both passages the w’ord is practically equiva¬ 
lent to “ prayers.” For hard ” the Folio has ‘* 11111011 ,” which 
means “a difficult business.” 

94. zealous, pious, religious, as in Khiy John, ii. 1. 42S— 

“ If zealous love shouhl go in search of \irtue.” 

95. Farmer quotes from Hall, ‘A4t the last-he came out of his 
chamber, and yet not down to them, but in a gallery over them, 
with a bishop on every hand of him, where they beneath might 
see liim and speak to him, as though he would not yet come near 
them, till he wist w’hat they meant.” 

97 . To uphold him, so that he may not fall into wickedness. 
Cp. Henry IV., A, ii. 4. 510, “that reverend vice, that grey 
iniquity, that father ruffian, that vanity in years,” 

99. ornaments. It seems impossible to make the plural include 
the attendant bishops, as Wright suggests. If the plural is re¬ 
tained, it must, it seems, be explained as a common colloquialism, 
like “I am not friends with him.” There is present in the 
mind of the poet the idea that prayerbooks are as a rule “true 
ornaments to know a holy^ man,” and a confused construction is 
the result. ‘ ‘ To know^ ” = to know* by. 

103. zeal. See above, line 94. 

107 . neglect. The Folio reads “deferr’d,” delayed attending to, 
visitation, visit. Schmidt remarks that Shakespeare does 
not use the substantive “ visit.” “Visitation ” is now commonly 
used in such phrases as “the visitation of God.” 

112. disgracious, unpleasing ; see iv*. 4. 177. 

118. supreme. For the accent, seen. 1. 13. 

majestical. It appears from Schmidt's Dictionary that 
this is more common in Shakespeare than the modern form 
“ majestic.” 
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120. Your state of fortune, the station, place, or rank bestowed 
on you by fortune. Cp. Macbeth, iv. 2. 66— 

“ Though in your state of honour I am perfect.” 
your due of birth, your birthright; that which belongs to 
you in virtue of your birth. 

122. To the impure blood of a line tainted with illegitimacy. 

125. The isle is looked upon as maimed, wanting in some of 
the members that ought to belong to it. 

126. defaced with scars of infamy, marred (or disfigured) with 
disgraceful marks; an allusion to the custom of branding 
criminals. 

' 127. graft, from the verb “to graff.” Wright compares 
Henry VI., B. iii. 2. 214— 

“ And noble stock 
Was graft with crab-tree slip.” 

The verb “graff” is found in As You Lihe It, iii. 2. 124, “I 
will graff it with you, and then I shall graff it with a medlar.” 
Skeat compares Roynans, xii 17. According to him the verb 
“graff” is derived from the substantive “graff,” a scion, found 
in Shakespeare’s Lucrece, 1062— 

“ This bastard graff shall never come to growth.” 

128. shoulder’d in, pushed into. Cp. Henry VI., A. iv. 1. 189— 
“ This shouldering of each other in the court.” 

For “in,” cp. i. 2. 261. Johnson would read “smoulder’d,” 
which, as Dyce observes, does not occur in Shakespeare. Dyce 
quotes from Lyson’s Environs of London, “ Shouldering other of 
the said bannermen into the ditch. ” 

130. Which to recure, and in order to restore this island to a 
sound or healthy condition. Cp. Sonnet xlv. 9— 

“Until life’s composition be recured.” 

134. factor, agent, substitute in mercantile affairs. Cp. 
Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 42— 

‘ ‘ Till my factor’s death 
And the great care of goods at random left 
Drew me from kind embracements of my spouse.” 

135. successively, by order of succession and inheritance. 
(Schmidt.) Cp. Henry IV., B. iv. 5. 202— 

“ So thou the garland wear’st successively.” 
from blood to blood, from relation to relation, 

136. empery, used also, in the sense of a country subject to a 
prince’s dominion, in Gymbeline, i. 6. 120— 

“ A lady 

So fair and fastened to an empery.” 

N 
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It is used ill an abstract sense in Henry F., i.- 2. 226— 

“ Ruling in large and ample empery ” ; 
and in Marlowe’s Edward //., iv. 6. 14— 

“ But what is he whom rule and empery 

Have not in life and death made miserable ? ” 

137. consorted, associated, as in iii. 4. 73. 

141. The Folio has— 

‘ ‘ I caunot tell if to depart, ” etc. 

This reading, Wright remarks, fits in more closely with line 144, 
which, with the following lines down to line 153, is omitted in 
the quartos. He infers tliat when these were struck out for the 
purpose of shortening the play, line 141 was altered as we find it 
in the quartos. 

144. If I were to adopt the alternative of not answering. 
Probably the word ‘^fitted” is to be supplied to complete the 
grammar, but its sense must be considerably strained. 

145. That in my case ambition, unable to speak, consented by 
giving no answer, etc. Cp. the proverbial saying, “ SHenee 
gives consent.” 

150. check’d, I should reprove. Wright illustrates this use of 
the indicative for the subjunctive by Coriolanu^i, iv. 6. 112— 

“ For his best friends, if they 
Should say, ‘ Be good to Rome, ’ they charged him even 
As those should do that had deserved his hate.” 

For the sense of “ check,” cp. Henry IV., B. i. 2. 220— 

“ I have checked him for it, and the young lion repents.” 

153. Definitively, positively. 

155. Unmeritable, devoid of merit, as in Julms Ccesar, iv. 1. 
12 — 

“ This is a slight unmeritable man.” 

See Abbott, § 3. 

158. ripe revenue, the possession ready for me to inherit. 
(Wright.) But peihaps Richard means dexterously to insinuate 
an argument in favour of his own succession, and, if so, Clarke’s 
interpretation, “ that which comes to me in right of greater 
maturity in age and judgement,” is to be preferred. 

161. For “ As” the Folio reads “ That.” 

166. And I fall far short of the ability requisite to give you 
help, if help were needed. 

168. stealing, moving on imperceptibly. Cp. Sonnet civ. 10— 
Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 

Steal from his figure and no pace perceived.” 
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173. defend. See on line SI above. 

175. tile respects thereof, the motives which have induced you 
to adopt this resolution are trifling and of little moment. T 
suppose that “ thereof ” refers to ‘‘ this.” But should “ thereof” 
be held to refer to “conscience,” “ the respects thereof” may be 
taken to mean “your conscientious scruples.” For “nice” in 
the sense of “trifling,” Malone comiiares Borneo and Juliet^ 
V. 2. 18— 

“ The letter was not nice but full of charge.” 

179. contract, contracted, affianced, betrothed. See Abbott’s 
Grammar^ § 342. 

181. by substitute, by prox^’ or deputy. See Henry VL, C. 
iii. 3. Malone states that Bona was daughter to the Duke of 
Savoy, and sister to Charlotte, wife of Lewis XI., king of 
France. 

1S3. put by, set aside. (Wright.) Schmidt takes it to mean 
“abandoned.” The Folio has “ put off.” 

184. a many children. Op. King John, iv. 2. 199— 

“ Told of a many thousand warlike French.” 

See Abbott’s Grammar, § 87. For “ of a many children’’the 
Folio reads “ to a many sonnes.” 

AS7. Captivated and took prisoner. “Prize” is applied to 
booty taken in war, and “purchase ” may mean much the same, 
as appears from Henry V., iii. 2. 45— 

“ They will steal anything, and call it purchase.” 

188. pitch, elevation, as in Ticelfth Night, i. 1. 12— 

“ Of what validity and pitch soe’er.” 

Wright thinks that this use was derived from its use as a 
technical word denoting the highest point in the flight of a falcon. 
Cp. Henry V/., A. ii. 4. 11— 

“ Between two hawks which flies the higher pitch.” 

189. To the vile degradation of an infamous marriage with a 
widow. Blackstone notes, ‘ ‘ Bigamy, by a canon of the Council 
of Lyons (adopted in England by a statute in 4 Edw. I,), was 
made unlawful and infamous. It differed from polygamy, or 
havdng two wdves at once ; as it consisted in marrying two 
vii’gins successively, or once marrying a widow.” Malone shows 
that Shakespeare here followed the narrative of More, who used 
the words, “ a very blemish and high disparagement to the 
dignity of a prince .... to be defouled with bigamy in 
his first marriage.” 

191. our manners term, we style out of courtesy; we call by 
courtesy. 

192. expostulate, discuss the question, as in Hamlet, ii. 2. 86. 
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193. some alive. ‘‘By ‘some alive’ is meant the Duchess of 
York, the mother of Edward and R.ichard.” (Malone.) 

199. From the illegitimacy of reigns that pervert the true line 
of succession, ij\ from the usurpation of illegitimate monarchs. 

“ Corruption ” = impurity of blood, as above in line 1*22. 

207. Wright compares Venus and Adonis. 409— 

“ I know not love, quoth he, nor will not know it.” 

See also Sonnet Ixxxvi. 9. 

211 . effeminate remorse, womanly pity. This seems to be the 
only passage in Shakespeare in which ‘ ‘ effeminate ” is used in a 
good sense. For “remorse,” cp. King John, iv. 3. 110— 

“ Like rivers of remorse and innocency.” 

213. egally is modernized to “ equally ” in the later folios and 
quartos. (Wright.) It is derived from the French 6gcd. 

to all estates, to men of all ranks. 

214. The Folio has, “Yet know where you,” etc. 
where =whether. 

219. The Folio reads— 

“ Come, citizens, we will entreat no more 
and omits the following line. 

’zounds=God’s wounds. See note on i. 4. 139. 

221. The Folio has “Call him againe, sweet prince,” and omits 
“ and.” The next line is given to Catesby and runs as follows— 
“ If you denie them, all the land will rue it.” 

224. The Folio omits “Well.” For the plural in “stones” 
Wright compares King Lear, v. 3. 257— 

“ Howl, howl, howl, howl ! 0, you are men of stones.” 

225. entreats. The Folio has “entreaties.” “Entreats” is 
also found in Titus Andronicus, i. 1. 449, and 4S3. 

229. whether is printed “where” iu the Folio, as in line 214. 
See Abbott, § 466. 

232. Wait upon or accompany the consequences of your 
injunction. The consequences would be Richard’s accepting the 
throne and reigning. But it is possible that the passage is 
pleonastic, and Shakespeare really means “ be the sequel,” etc. 

imposition, injunction, order. Cp. Merchant of Venice, 
i. 2. 114, “ Your father’s imposition depending on the caskets.” 
The word is used in Shakespeare also in the sense of ‘ ‘ accusation,” 
and in the modern one of “ imposture.” 

233. your mere enforcement, the fact that you have absolutely 
compelled me. Cp. Othello, ii. 2. 3, “the mere perdition of the 
Turkish fleet.” 
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mere, means “unmixecl.” In the oi'clinary modem use 
attention is fixed upon the absence of any other ingredient in 
the thing characterised ; in the passage above, and in many other 
passages in Shakespeare upon its completeness and sufficiency, 
acquittance, clear, acquit. See Abbott, 290. 

240. The Folio reads— 

“Long live King Eichard, England's worthie King.” 

247. The Folio reads, “Farewell my cousins.” The last word 
must be a misprint for “cousin,” i.e. Buckingham. 


Act IV. Scene I. 

Johnson suggests that this scene should be added to the pre¬ 
vious act in order to leave time for the coronation. 

1 . niece, grand-daughter. So “ nephew ” = grand-child in 
Othdlo, i. 1. 112. 

2 . in the hand. Wright compares Oened^t, xxi. IS: “Arise 
lift up the lad, and hold him in thy hand,” which, he says, 
means that Hagar was to hold Ishmael by the hand. The 
following passage also may serve to illustrate our text, Tiuelfth 
Sight, i, 3. 6S-70— 

“ Sir And. Fair lady, do you think you have fools in hand ? 

Mar. Sir, I have not you by the hand.” 

4. princes. The Folio has “the tender Prince.” The cor¬ 
rection is due to Theobald. But “ prince ” may be the plural. 

5. Daughter. We have not seen this lady since the second 
scene of the first act, in which she promised to meet Richard at 
Crosby-place. She was married about the year 1472. (Malone.) 

9. devotion, loving errand. 

10 . gratulate, congratulate, greet. (Wright.) The latter word 
seems to represent the sense better than the former. Probably it 
means “ to cheer up.” Schmidt gives “ gratify, give pleasure to, 
make glad.” The word is used by Marlowe in FaiLstufi, iv. 
chor. 6 (Clarendon edition, vii. chor. 6)— 

“ Did gratulate his safety with kind words.” 

15. By your patience, by your leave, begging your pardon. Cp. 
7''empest, iii. 3. 3— 

‘ ^ By your patience 
I needs must rest me. ” 

17. straitly, strictly, -which the Folio reads. 

18. why, omitted in the Folio, as also “ I cry you mercy ” in 
the next line. 
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*20. protect, shield. But it is not quite appropriate here. It is 
used much in the same way in which “ hdiusedis used in 
ConoIa7ius, ii. 1. 144; and “fer him and hrk him and ferret 
him ” in Henrij T., iv. 4. 29. 

*25. to their sights. Wright compares Richard II., iv. 1. 315— 
“ Whither you will, so were I from your sights.” 

Grant WHiite remarks, ^ Sight is here made plural as referring to 
the sight of more than one.” 

27. I may not leave it so, I may not so resign my office, which 
you offer to take on you at your peril. (Johnson.) 

30-31. The modern idiom would he, reverend old lady who 
has lived to see two of her daughters-in-law queens.” 

34. Cp. Anton]! and Cleojmb^a, i. 3. 71, ‘‘Cut my lace, 
Charmian, come.” Eor “ in sunder ” the Folio has “asunder.” 
“Asunder” is for “on sunder.” 

36. dead-killing, fatal. It is also found in the Rax)e oj 
Lucrece, 540— 

‘ ^ Here with a cockatrice dead-killing eye, 

He rouseth up himself and inalves a pause.” 

39. hence. The Folio reads “gone.” 

-40. dog. The Folio has “'dogges.” Wh’ight accounts for the 
singular by saying that “ death and destruction ” are one idea. 
See Abbott, § 336. 

42. cross is probably the infinitive depending on “go,” ai^ 
not a preposition. 

44. slaughter-house, shambles, place where men are butchered 
like cattle: cp. King John, iv. 3. 112— 

“The uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house.” 

46. the thrall, the slave, i.e. subject to. Cp. Macbeth, 
iii. 6. 13— 

“ That were the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep.” 

50. my son. Margaret, Countess of Richmond, married Stanley 
as her third husband. 

5*2. ta’en tardy, cnight napping, surprised. Cp. v. 3. ‘225. 

55. A cockatrice, a serpent supposed to be hatched from a cock’s 
egg, that killed by its very look. It appears to be the same as 
the basilisk. (See i. 2. 151.) Cp. Romeo and Juliet, iii. 2. 47— 

“ Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice.” 

The belief appears to have existed in India at the time when the 
Kathd Sarit Sdgai'a was composed. See vol. 1. p. 294, and vol. 2. 
p. 464, of my translation. In the note on the latter passage a 
reference will be found to Sir Thomas Browne’s Vidgai' E^mors, 
bk. ii. c. 7. 
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56. Wliose imavoided eye, whose eye, if not avohled or shunned. 

59. inclusive, encircling. For the use of “ verge,” cp. Bicliard 
IL, ii. 1. 100-103— 

“ A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, 

Whose compass is no bigger than thy head ; 

And yet incased in so small a verge ” ; 
where “ verge ” = compass or circle. 

60. round, encircle, enclose, surround, encompass. Cp. Mid¬ 
summer Might's Dream, iv. 1. 56 — 

“ For she his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers.” 

61. Steevens considers that this is an allusion to the ancient 
custom of punishing a regicide or any other egregious criminal by 
placing on his head a crown of iron heated red hot. Ritsoii states 
that George, the general of the Hungarian peasants called 
Croisadoes, in 1514 was executed in this way. To this fact Gold¬ 
smith alludes— 

“ Luke’s iron crown and Damien’.s bod of steel.” 

Luke was the brother of George. Singer observes, “ The Earl of 
Athol, who was executed for the murder of James I., King of 
Scots, was previous to death crowned with a hot iron.” 

sear, scorch, burn. Cp. Macbeth, iv. 1. 113, “Thy crown 
doth sear mine eyeballs,” and Henry VI., C. 6. 23. 

62. Anointed, an allusion to the custom of anointing certain 
parts of the bodies of kings and queens with oil at their coronation. 

66 . No! wtiy? Grant White prints “No why?” and explains 
it as “Why not” ; possibly on the analogy of “No had?” in 
King John, iv. 2. 207. 

69. other angel husband, other husband, that was an angel. 
Cp. Macbeth, iv. 3. 90— 

“ All these are portable 
With other graces weighed,” 

(^.e. with other things that are graces) ; and Othello, iv. 2. 84— 

“ From any other foul unlawful touch.” 

73. so old a widow, a widow doomed (in all probability) to so 
many years of widowhood. 

75. if any be so mad, i.e. as to become thy wife. 

76, 77. As ... As. The Folio reads, “More ... then” (than). 

80. Grossly, stupidly, according to Wright. He compares iiL 

6 . 10; and King John, iii. 1. 163, “Are led so grossly by this 
meddling priest.” But may it not mean “ in a shocking manner,” 
as in King John, iv. 2. 94, “That greatness should so grossly offer 
it”? But even here “grossly” may mean “stupidly.” 
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tLoney, often used by Shakespeare in the sense of “ sweet,” 
as in Heiu'ij I V., A. i. 2. 179, “ Now my good sweet lioney lord.” 

82. The Folio has— 

Which iiitherto hath held mine eyes from rest.” 

83. hour, often a dissyllable, as in v. 3. 31. 

S4. golden dew of sleep. For “golden” as applied to sleep 
(probably in the sense of precious), cp. Hennj /F., A. ii. 3. 44— 

“ Thy stomach, pleasure, and thy golden sleep.” 

Dexo probably indicates the refreshing character of sleep and its 
noiseless imperceptible approach. Cp. Julius Ccesar, ii. I. 230— 
“ Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber.” 

85. The Folio has— 

“ But wdth his timorous Dreames was still awak’d.” 

See Act v. vSc. 3. Wright shows that the fact of Richard’s sleep 
being troubled by “ fearful dreams ” is stated by Hall. 

93. guard. The Folio reads “ tend.” 

96. Eighty odd years. Malone remarks, “Shakespeare has 
here, I believe, spoken at random. The present scene is in 1483. 
Richard, duke of York, the husband of this lady, had he then 
been living, would have been but seventy-three years old, and we 
may reasonably suppose that his duchess was younger than he 
was. Nor did she go speedily to her grave. She lived till 
1495.” 

97. teen, sorrow, grief, vexation ; A.S. ieona. Cp. Te^yipest, 

i. 2. 64— ^ 

“ To think o’ the teen that I have turned you to.” 

190. envy, malice, spite, as often in Shakespeare. Cp. Tempest, 
i. 2. 257— 

“ The foul wdteh Sycorax, W'ho with age and en\"y 
Was grown into a hoop. ” 

101. Rolfe remarks, “It is not Shakespeare who speaks, but 
the mother, whose heart bleeds at the thought of the rough ex¬ 
change for cradle and nurse and playfellow that is given them in 
these ancient stones.” 

102. ragged, rugged. Cp. Henry IV., B. Induction, 35— 

“ And this worm-eaten hold of ragged stone ” ; 
and Isaiah, ii. 21, “Togo into the clefts of the rocks, and into 
the tops of the ragged rocks.” 

104. The Folio reads “sorrowes.” Wright considers that this 
reading is due to an error of the press. 
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5. honours. The Folio reads Glories.” 

8. touch, touchstone, or Lydian-stone, used for testing any 
metal which had the appearance of gold. Wright quotes from 
Mr. King’s Natural History of Gems^ “The present touchstone 
is a black jasper of a somewhat coarse grain, and the best pieces 
come from India.” Op. Timon, iv. 3. 390, “0 thou touch of 
hearts !” and Henry IV., A. iv. 4. 10— 

“ Wherein the fortune of ten thousand men 
Must bide the touch. ” 

Steevens compares Spenser’s Faery Queen, bk. i. c. 3. st. 2. 1. 5— 
“Though true astoucli, though daughter of a king.” 

A piece of this stone is to be seen in the museum in Calcutta. 

9. current gold indeed, gold that is truly genuine ; not a coun¬ 
terfeit coin. Cp. i. 3. 256. There is a striking similarity in this 
passage to King John, iii. 3, in which John proposes to Hubert 
the murder of Arthur. 

15. bitter, consequence, unpleasing inference (from your words 
and behaviour). Schmidt explains “ consequence ” here as “ the 
result of time, a necessary and inevitable event.” Rolfe’explains 
it as “ sequel.” 

16. That Edward still should live ! ' True, noble prince! ’ This, 
the reading of the Globe Etlition, is due to Theobald. But 
Wright has ventured to restore what he says is the reading of 
the quartos and folios ; 

“ O bitter consequence, 

That Edward still should live true noble prince. ” 
According to this reading, Richard, instead of repeating Bucking¬ 
ham’s words in a mocking tone, expresses his dissatisfaction at 
the inference to be drawn from Buckingham’s words and attitude, 
viz,, that Edward is still to live as legitimate noble prince. 
There can be little doubt that Wright has improved on the Globe 
text. It will be observed that Richard takes up Stanley in a 
very similar way (purposely misrepresenting his words) in iv. 
4. 476. 

20. be brief. See note on ii. 2. 43. 

24-26. The Folio reads— 

“ Give me some litle breath, some pawse, deare Lord, 

Before I positively speake in this ; 

I will resolve you herein presently.” 

26. I will immediately give your Highness a definite answer r 
(on this point; if we adopt the Folio reading). “ Resolve ”= 
satisfy, inform, as in Jiifkcs Ccesar, iii. 2. 183— 
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‘‘ As rushing out of doors, to he resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d or no.” 

27. bites the lip. The Folio reads, “he giiawes his Lippe.” 
Steevens remarks, “Several of our ancient liistorians observe 
that this was an accustomed action of Richard ■whenever he was 
pensive or angry.” 

28. converse, associate. 

iron-'witted, unfeeling, insensible. »Schmidt compares 
Romeo and Jiditf^ iv. 5. 120— 

“ I will dry beat you with an iron ’w*it.” 

29. nnrespective, inconsiderate, thoughtless, reckless. 

30. considerate, thoughtful, circumspect. Cp. Antony and 
Cleopatra^ ii. 2. 112— 

“ Go to, then ; your considerate stone.” 

35. close exploit of death, secret act of as.sa&siuation. For 
“ exploit” in a bad sense, cp. Macbeth, iv. 1. 144— 

“Time, thou anticipatest my dread exploits.” 

But perhaps, though speaking to an “ unconsiderate boy,” 
Richard is afraid to speak plainly, and the passjiie should rnther 
be paraphrased “ a secret enterprise destined to 1 e fatal to some 
one.” 

42. "Witty, clever, ingenious, artful. Cp. Much Ado, iv. 2. 
27— 

“ A marvellous -witty fellow, I assure you.” 

Richard suspected th-it Buckingham was considering st me pro¬ 
found scheme for the advancement of his own interests. Claike, 
however, thinks that Richard is sneering at Buckingham’s pre¬ 
tensions to adroitness and skill in fraud. 

52. like, likely. Cp. iii. 2. 122. 

53. take order. See on iii. 5. 106. 

54. mean-hom. The Folio reads, “mean poore.” See on 
ii. 2, stage direction. 

56. The boy is foolish. Malone remarks that Shakespeare has 
perhaps anticipated the folly of this youth. Polydore Virgil 
describes him at the time of his death as an idiot. But this is 
due to his having been confined by Henry VII. after the battle 
of Bosworth, and his education having been consequently 
neglected. 

59. About it. Cp. i. 3. 355. 

it stands me much upon, it concerns me much, it is of 
great importance to me. Cp. A7}tony, ii. 1. 50— 
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“ It only stands 

Our liv'es upon to use our strongest liaiuss '' ; 
and Hamlet^ v. 2. 63. 

64, 65. The same reflections occur in ^^achl^th, iii. 4. 136-138— 

I am in blood 

Steep’d in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Heturning were as tedious as go o’er.” 

pluck on, excite, cause, as in Twelfth JS'iijhf, v. i. 374— 

“ May rather pluck on laughter than revenge.” 

66. Tear-falling. For the transitive use of “ fall,” see on i. 
3. 354. 

67. Sir James Tyrrel was executed for high treason in tlie 
beginning of the reign of Heiiiy the Vllth. (Malone.) 

69. sovereign. The Folio reads “ Lord. ” 

71. Ay, my lord. The Folio has “ Please you,” which Schmidt 
calls a courteous answer in the affirmative. Cp. Cymheline, ii. 
2. 1 — 

“ Imo. Who’s there ? my woman Helen ? 

Lady. Please you, madam.” 

73. there thou hast it, in what j^ou said you hit the very 
point. 

75. deal upon, deal with. In Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 11. 39, 
“dealt on lieu tenantry ” means “acted by deputy”; but 
Wright quotes from Ben ‘ Jonson’s Every ozU of His 

Hubinoiiv, V. 4 — 

“ What -will he deal upon such quantities of wmie alone? ” 

77. open means to come to them, free access to them. 

81. no more hut so, no more than this, referring to "Richard’s 
vvhispere 1 instructions. Cp. Taming of the Shrew, i. 1. 166— • 

“ If love have trick’d you, nought remains but so. 

Redime te captnm qvam queas minimod'' 

82. prefer, promote. Cp. Henry VIII., iv. 1. 102— 

“ Newly preferr’d from the king’s secretary.” 

83. The Folio reads, “ I will despatch it straight,” and omits 
the two following lines. 

87. demand. Here and in 97 the Folio reads “ request.” 

92. pawn’d, pledged. 

96. answer it, pay for it. Cp. Julius Ccesar, iii. 2. 85— 

“ And gidevously hath Cresar answer’d it.” 

98. As I remember. The Folio reads, “I doe remember me,” 
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making, as Wright observes, Henry a dissyllable. See Henry 
VI., C. iv. 6. 6S, “ Gome hither England’s hope,” etc. 

100. peevish boy. See i. 3. 194. 

101. The Folio omits the latter ‘‘perhaps,” and the other 
speeches down to line 120, which is given in a somewhat different 
form. 

103. How chance. See Abbott’s Gramraar, § 37. 

104. I being by. The Duke of Gloster was not by when Henry 
uttered the prophecy. (Malone.) 

108. Rongemont. Hooker, who wrote in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, in his description of Exeter mentions this as a very “ old 
and ancient castle named Rugemont, that is to say the Red Hill, 
taking that name of the red soil or earth •whereupon it is situated.” 
It was first built, he adds, as i^oiae ihhiJ:, by Julius Csesar, but 
rather, and in truth, by'the Romans after him. (Retd.) Rolfe 
says that it was repaired by William the C’onqueror, who gave it 
to Baldwin de Briono, husband of his niece Albrina, in the 
possession of whose descendants it remained iinlil the time of 
Henry III., who seized it for himself. It was dismantled in the 
Civil War, but its ruins still remain. Wright points out that 
Shakespeare is here followhig Holinshed. 

117. like a Jack, that is a figure which in old clocks struck the 
time upon the bell. So Bicliard II., v. 5. 60— 

“ While I stand fooling here, his Jack o’ the clock.” 

Such a figure was formerly to be seen at St. Dunstan’s Church in 
Fleet Street. 

keep’st the stroke, you keep liammering a-way with 
your persistent begging, and interrupt my^ meditation. The 
“begging” is the hammer; the “meditation” the fell. But 
Singer says, “Richard compares Buckingham to one of the 
automatons, and bids him not to suspend the stroke on the 
clock hell, but strike, that the noise may be past, and himself at 
liberty to pursue his meditations. ” 

120. The Foho reads— 

“ May it please you to resolve me in my suit.” 

123. The Folio reads— 

“ And is it thus ? repayes he my deepe service 
With such contempt ? ” 
and omits “Tut, tut,” in the previous line. 

126. To Brecknock, to the Castle of Brecknock in Wales, w^here 
the Duke of Buckingham’s estate lay. (Malone.) 

•while my fearful head is on, before my head, which is 
full of alarm, is struck from my shoulders. 
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Scene III. 

2. arcli, chief, hence terrible, wicked. Cp. Henry F///., iii. 2. 
102, “An heretic, an arch one, Cranmer.” 

4. Dighton was horsekeeper to James Tyrrel. He is called 
by Hall (introduction to the Clarendon Press edition, p. xli.) “a 
bigge, broade, square and strong knave ” ; Myles Forrest was 
“ one of the foure that before kept them, a felowe fleshe bred in 
mnrther before tyme. ” 

5. rutliless piece of biitcliery. The Folio reads, “peece of 
ruthfull Butchery.” Cp. Troilus and Cressida, v. 3. 4S— 

“ Spur them to ruthful work, rein them from ruth.” 

6. flesh’d, fierce, hardened. To “ flesh ” a dog was to encour¬ 
age it by giving it a piece of the game killed. Cp. Henry P., iii. 
3. 11— 

“ And the flesh’d soldier rough and hard of heart.” 
hloody dogs. Cp. v. 5. 2; also Oiliello^ v. 1. 62, “inhuman 
dog,” and Tioo Gentlemen, ii. 3. 12, “has no more pity in him 
than a dog.” Shakespeare appears to have had a low opinion of 
dogs. 

8. The Folio has “like to children,” and “story ” for “stories.” 

11. innocent alabaster arms. The Folio has “Alablaster 
innocent Arines.” Alabaster, a kind of soft marble, is said to be 
derived from Alabastron, the name of a town in Egypt. Cp. 
Othello, V. 2. 5— 

“ And smooth as monumental alabaster.” 

13. summer beauty, beauty like that of flowers in summer. 
Cp. “Summer bird ” in Henry 'IV., B. iv. 4. 91. 

18. replenished, perfect, consummate. Cp. Winter'‘s Tale, ii. 
1. 79— 

“ The most replenished villain in the world.” 

It seems to have been an affected w’ord ; see Love's Labour Lost, 
iv. 2. 27, “his intellect is not replenished.” 

19. prime, first (in time or excellence). (Schmidt.) Here it 
means, probably, primeval. 

22. this tidings. In Shakespeare tidings, like “ news,” is both 
singular and plural. (Wright.) 

25. to have done. “Have” is not a mere auxiliary here : “to 
have done” means “to have procured the doing of.” 

30. Grant Wliite remarks, “ Every reader may not know that 
the bones of the two princes were discovered in 1C74 under a stair¬ 
case in the Tower (the White Tower) of London. They were en¬ 
closed in a wooden chest, which was about ten feet under groimd. 
By the order of Charles II. these interesting remains were placed 
in a marble urn and interred in Westminster Abbey.” 
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31. soon at after supper, probably soon, i.e. at the time after 
supper. See Midsamuior Night's Dream^ v. 1. 34— 

‘‘ Between our after supper and bed-time.” 

(In the Folio there is no hyphen between “after” and “supper,” 
though there is in the Globe Text.) Or possibly “ after supper” 
may be a compound word, signifying “rear-supper,” a banquet 
taken after the meal; aud Wright seems to favour this view. 
Cp. for the use of “soon” Comedy of Error.^^ iii. 2. 179— 

“ And soon at supper-time I’ll \’isit you.” 

Wright explains “after supper ” in the passage from Mkhnmmer 
Night's Dream above quoted as “rear-supper.” The Folio reads 
here, “soone, and after supper. ” 

32. process, w’ay, manner. Wright interprets it as account, 
narrative, and compares iv. 4. 253, and Hamlet, i. 5. 37. 

36. See on iv. 2. 54. 

37. Wright,'on iv. 2. 56, remarks that the marriage with a 
“ mean poor contlemau ” u'as not carried out Margaret Plan- 
tagenet marri. ti il'cl-r.rd Pole, Ivnt., whom Ritson apparently 
considers to be the “mean poor gentleman,” or “mean-born 
gentleman,” alluded to by the poet. 

38. Abraham’s bosom, the abode of the spirits of the happy 
dead until the resurrection. [Luhe, xvi. 22.) Cp. Diehard 11., 
iv. 1. 104— 

“ Sweet peace conduct his sweet soul to the bosom 
Of good old Abraham. ” 

39. Anne, Richard’s queen, died March 16, 1485. (Wright.) 

40. the Breton Richmond. ‘ ‘ Breton ” appears to be Capell’s 
conjecture. Delius and the Variorum edition have “Bretagne 
Richmond.” Malone remarks, “He thus discriminates Rich¬ 
mond, because after the battle of Tewkesbury he had taken refuge 
in the court of Francis II., Duke of Bretagne, where, by the procure¬ 
ment of King Edw'ard IV., he was kept for a long time in a kind of 
honourable custody.” The Folio has “Britaine,” and such, with a 
slight difference of spelling, appears to be the reading of the 
quartos. Wright in the Glossaiy to Bacon’s Advancement of 
Learning, under the word Brittany ( = Britain), remarks^ “On 
the other hand, what w’e call Brittany is uniformly, I believe, 
Britaine in Bacon’s History of Henry TV/.” It seems strange 
that he should here print “ Breton ” in his text. I may remark 
that the form “ Britainy ” is used for Britain in Marlowe’s 
Edward 11., ii. 2. 42— 

“ Unto the proudest peer of Britainy,” 

42. looks proudly o’er the crown, despises me the w'earer of 
the crown. Schmidt takes it to mean “o’ertops the crown,” 
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which comes to much the same. ‘ ‘ Looks proudly on, ” i. e. aspires 
to, the reading of the Folio, seems to give a better sense. 

47. tack’d with, backed by. 

51. fearful commenting, etc., timid discussion is the tardy 
attendant on slow (or lingering) procrastination. 

54. expeditim, haste, as in Henry IV.^ B, iv. 3. 37, “Have I, 
in my poor and old motion, the expedition of thouglit ? ” So 
Milton, P. L., vi. 86— 

‘ ‘ The banded pow'ers of Satan hasting on 
With furious expedition.” 

55. Jove’s Mercury, Mercury, the messenger of Jove. Cp. ii. 

1 . 88 . 

56. my counsel is my shield, action shall with me be the sub¬ 
stitute for deliberation. 

57. brief, quick in our movements, i.e. we must waste little or 
no time in talk. Cp. King John, iv. 1. 35— 

“ I must be brief, lest resolution drop 
Out at my eyes in tender womanish tears.’ 


Scene IV. 

1. Steevens remarks, “The same thought occurs in Marston’s 
Antonio and Mdlida, 1602— 

‘Now is his fate grown mtllmo 
Instant to fall into the rotten jaws 
Of chap-fall’n death. ’ ” 

But Malone is of opinion that, as Pichard-the Third w’’as printed in 
1597, Marston must have copied from it. Possibly the same ex¬ 
pressions occurred independently to both authors. 

3. slily, secretly, as in Coriolanus, ii. 1. 236— 

“As if that whatsoever God who leads him 
Were slily crept into his human powers 
And gave him graceful postur-e.” 

5. induction. See i. 1. 32. 

6. consequence, sequel; as in Hamlet, ii. 1. 45— 

“ He closes with you in this consequence.” 

8. withdraw thee. The verb is reflexive, as often in Shake¬ 
speare. Cp. Richard II., v. 3. 2S— 

“Withdraw yourselves and leave us here alone.” 

10. unblown flowers, unopened flowers. The Folio has “un-' 
blowed.” “ Blow ” in the sense of “ bloom ” is derived from A.S. 
bl6xvan, not bldwan. 
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sweets, used also of flowers in Hamlet, v. 1. 266— 

“ Sweets to the sweet: farewell!” 

The stage direction is “Scattering flowers.” 

11. Cp. Pdchard 11., i. 3. 195— 

“One of our souls had wandered in the air.” 

15. right for right, measure for measure, as Wright happily 
paraphrases it; i.e. a just retribution. Tliere is the same inaccu¬ 
racy in this phrase as in the common expression, “the right man 
in the right place.” In both cases sense is sacrificed to sound. 
But Malone explains it more elaborately, “The right of me, an 
injured mother, whose son was slain at Tewksbury, has now 
operated as powerfully as that right w’hich the death of Rutland 
gave you to divine justice, and has destroyed your children in 
their turn.” 

16. aged night, Milton’s “Night, eldest of things,” P. L., ii. 
962. Or perhaps the meaning is “Death, which comes to most 
human beings in old age, has fallen upon them in childhood.” 

17. crazed, broken. It generally means “mad” in modern 
English. Milton uses “craze ” in the sense of “break” in P. L., 
xii. 210— 

“ God looking forth will trouble all his host 
And craze their chariot-wheels.” 

20. quit, pay for. Wright compares re for Miasure, v. 1. 

416- 

“ Haste still pays hjaste, and leisure answers leisure, 

Like doth quit like, and measure still for measure. ” 

21. a d5dng debt, a debt of death ; cp. King John, ii. 1. 323— 

“ Dyed in the dying slaughter of their foes.” 

“ Dying ” is of course a verbal noun. 

23. in, into, as i. 2. 261. 

24. When, i. e. when before this occasion, when ere this. 

27. Woe’s scene. Schmidt interprets this as “ a stage or theatre 
of woe.” Perhaps “ spectacle of woe ” gives the meaning. 

grave’s due by life usurp’d. Cp. King Lear, v. 3. 317— 

“ He but usurp’d his life.” 

28. abstract and record, epitome and chronicle. Eor the accent 
of “recbrd,” see iii. 1. 72, 

29. Best thy unrest, repose thy disquieted self. Delius compares 
Titus Androniaiis, iv. 2. 31— 

“But let her rest in her unrest awhile.” 

30. innocents’ blood, the blood of harmless children. Cp. ii. 2. 
18; and Heni'y VI., C. v. 6. 32. The Folfo reads “innocent.” 
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“ Driinh with blood ” is imitated by Shelley in his HelkiXy Samos 
is drunk with blood.” 

31. The Folio reads— 

“ Ah that thou wouhlst assoone afToord.” 

34. The Folio has “ Ah . . . but wee.” 

35. ancient, old, long standing. Cp. iii. 1. 1S2. Heverend is 
spelled “reverent ” in the old editions. 

36. seniory, seniority. The Folio spells it “signeurie. ” 

37. frown on the upper hand, enjoy the proud dignity of 
precedence. For the use of “frown” cp. Coriolcums, iii. 1. 
107— 

“ Against a graver bench 
Than ever frown’d in Greece.” 

39. This line is omitted in the Folio, and line 3S is connected 
with line 37, a full stop being placed after “ society.” 

41. Harry. The quartos have “Richard,” and the Folio has 
“husband.” Capell conjectured “Henry”; the Cambridge 
edition “ Harry. ” 

45. The Folio has “ hop’st ” and the first kwo quartos “ hopst.” 
See i. 2. 107. 

47. kennel. Rolfe thinks that this is an allusion to the myth 
of Scylla. 

48. hell-hound. Cp. Macheth, v. 8. 3, “Turn, hell-hound, 
turn !” (spoken by Macduff to Macbeth). 

49. had his teeth. See on ii. 4. 28. There is also an allusion 
to the fact that puppies are not born with their eyes open. 

50. worry, to tear and mangle with the teeth; specially used 
of dogs : cp. Henry I”., i. 2. 219— 

“ If we with thrice such powers left at home 
Camiot defend our own doors from the dog, 

Let us be w'orried.” 

51. handiwork. Wright points out that this conies from A.S. 
liandgeweorc. The i therefore represents ge. 

52. excellent, pre-eminent, supreme, in a bad sense. Cp. Kiwf 
Lear, i. 2. 12S, “This is the excellent foppery of theivorld.” In 
the folios, 1. 53 precedes 1. 52. These lines are not found in 
the quai-tos. The arrangement followed in the text is due to 
Capell. 

53. galled eyes, eyes sore with weeping. Cp. Hamlet, i. 2. 155, 
“the flushing in her galled eyes”; and Troilus and Cressida, 
Y. 3. 55— 

“ Their eyes o’ergalled with recourse of tears.” 
o 
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weeping seals. In &,ucli phrases “soul” means simply 
•‘person, creature”; in fact one might almost say that it is 
equivalent to body in Tempef^t^ i. 2. 13— 

“ It should the good ship so have swallow’d and 
The fraughting souls within her.” 

55. true-disposing, justly ordaining, just. For this sense of 
“ true” cp, the use of “ true man ” in Shakespeare as opposed to 
“thief.” 

56. carnal here has the unusual meaning of cruel, blood¬ 
thirsty ; probably as eating flesh. Steevens thinks that it means 
“slaughterous” in Hamhtt^ v. 2. 392, but it may mean “sensual,” 
as Schmidt thinks. 

58. And makes her share the sorrow of others. 
pew-fellow= companion, is found in Xorthicard Hoe, a 

comedy wi-itten by Ben Jonson in conjunction with Dekkei* and 
Webster, 1607, “ He would make him pew-fellow with a lord's 
steward at least.” 

59. triumpli. For the accent see on iii. 4. 91. 

65. boot, something given or thrown in to make up a bargain. 
Cp. Winters Tale, iv. 4. 651, “ Though the penny-worth on his 
side be the worst, yet hold thee, there’s some hoot.” It may be 
paraphrased by “ make-weight.” 

68. tragic. The Folio has “franticke.” 

69. adtQterate, more common in Shakespeare than “adulter¬ 
ous”: cp. Hamlet, i. 5. 42— 

“Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate beast.” 

Singer thinks that it may possibly mean “false, sophisticate.” 

70. smother’d. The word smother'' is used very often in 
this play. The idea seems to be that the flery energy of these 
men was prematurely stifled by their being buried in the eaith. 

71. intelligencer, go-between, accredited representative, nsed 
also in Henry IV., B. iv. 2. 20, of Scroop, Archbishop of 
York— 

‘ ‘ The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace, the sanctities of heaven, 

And our dull workings.” 

72. their factor, agent for the powers of hell. For the plural 
“their,” cp. Hamlet, iii. 4. 175— 

“ Heaven bath pleased it so 

That I must he their scourge and minister. ” 

The explanation is that “heaven” and “hell” are plural in 
meaning though not in form. See the note on i. 1. 120. 
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75. hell ■burns, fiends roax. It must be remembered that in 
the mysteries people were familiarized with these ideas. Arch¬ 
bishop Havsnet in his Declaration of Popish Impostures, quoted 
by Warburton, says, “ The children were never so afraid of 
hell-mouth in the old plays, painted with great gang teeth [pro¬ 
jecting teeth], staring eyes and foul bottle nose.” A French 
chronicler, quoted by Warburton, informs us that on one 
occasion “ Hell-mouth was very skilfully constructed, so as to 
open and shut according as the devils wished to enter it, or come 
out of it.” Grant White, in his essay on The Pise and Progress of 
the English Drama, states, that “ in the account books of the 
expenses of the Coventry plays, there are many charges ‘for the 
repayring of Hehnought. ’ ” Professor Ward in his note on 
Marlowe’s Faust us, sc. xiv. 120 (“ Ugly hell, gape not”), remarks, 
“ The representation of hell w’as familiar to the old mysteries, 
and fire was often displajmd in it.” In the old play entitled 
the Taming of the Shrew “one of the players asks for a little 
sdnegar as a property to make the devil roar.” Capell inserted 
“for him” after “ roar.” 

76. away. The Folio has “ from hence.” 

77. Cancel Ms bond of life. So Macbeth prays night to cancel 
Banquo’s bond of life (hi. 2. 49)— 

“ Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. ” 

Minto in his Characteristics of English Poets, p. 374, selects these 
lines as striking the key-note of Margaret’s character, as 
delineate 1 by Shakespeare. “This was one of Shakespeare’s 
earliest efforts ; but he never again equalled 'the concentrated 
bitter fierceness of this she-wolf’s hunger for revenge, fiendish 
laughter over its partial accomplishment, and savage prayer for 
its completion. Words could not Mss and sting with more 
envenomed intensity than in the speech that she concludes with 
the prayer for Hichard’s death— 

“ Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray, 

That I may live to say, The dog is dead.” 

The Folio has, “Live and say.” 

79. See i. 3. 245. 

81. See i. 3. 242. 

84. presentation, show, deceitful semblance. The word is 

used in a somewhat similar sense in As You Lite It, v. 4. 112, 
“He uses his folly as a stalking-horse, and under the presentation 
of that he shoots his wit. ” “ But ” is transposed, and should be 

taken before “ the presentation” in the sense of “only.” 

was = was in reality. 

85. index. Steevens thinks that it means the programme of a 
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pageant, brief account of the order in which the characters 
were to walk. These indexes were distributed among the 
spectators, that they might understand the meaning of such 
allegorical stuff as was exhibited.” Schmidt remarks, . 9 . v., 
“Pageants or dumb shows were perhaps introduced and 
explained by painted emblems.” (But would not this ])e 
oh'icunmi per obscnrms‘i) For the other meaning of ‘‘index” 
see ii. 2. 149. 

SG. a-high, on high. See Al)bott's Grammar, § 24. 

89. garish, gaudy, showy, as mBom(o and Juliet, iii. 2. 25— 

“And pay no 'worship to the garish sun 
and Milton, II Peiiaerofio, 141— 

“ Hide me from day’s garish eye.” 

Cp. also Marlowe’s Edvard II., ii. 2. 183 (ISO in Tancock’s 
edition)— 

“Then thy soldiers marched like players 
With garish robes, not armour.” 

90. Alluding to the dangerous situation of those persons to 
whose care the standards of armies are entrusted. (Steevens.) 

91. the scene, the stage. 

93. The Folio reads, “ Where be thy two sonnes? ” 

97. Beeline all this, run through all this from first to last. So 
in Troihis and Cresuida, ii. 3. 55, “Ill decline the whole 
question.” This phrase the poet borrowed from his grammar. 
(Malone.) 

100. caitiff, wretch, slave; used of a woman (Helena) in JIIs 
Well, iii. 2. 117— 

“ I am the caitiff that do hold him to’t,” 
and of Bianca in Othello, iv. 1. 109. The word is derived from the 
Latin captlviis, and is used by Cbauceh in the sense of “ prisoner.” 

102-104. In these three.lines, the Folio reads, instead of “ For 
one,” “For she.” See Abbott’s Grammar, § 211. 

105. wheel’d about, revolved. The Folio has “whirl’d.” Cp. 
Lovers Labour Lost, iv. 3. 384— 

“ And justice always whirls in equal measure.” 

With either reading the metaphor is derived from the wheel of 
fortune. “ The wheel is come full circle ^^'{Lear, v. 3. 174). 

111. burthen’d, burdensome. Cp. the use of “venom’d” in 
i. 2. 20, and see Abbott’s Grammar, § ‘294. 

112. my weary neck. The Folio has “wearied head.” 

118. fast is in the imperative mood. 

120. fairer. The Folio has “sweeter”; but Wright remarks 
that “fairer” contrasts better with “fouler” in the next line. 
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In 87 the Folio has ‘‘faire” for “sweet.” Grant White re¬ 
marks, “This double change in counterpart could not have been 
accidental; and indeed it is far more natural and touching to use 
‘fair ’ in the mere descriptive allusion to the babes, and ‘ sweet’ 
in describing a mother’s memory of them. ” 

T2*2. Bettering, magnifying, amj)lif;ying. 

127. attorneys, representatives, exponents of tlie sorrows that 
have recourse to them. They are called “ windy,” as consisting 
of breath only, and being therefore airj" and unsubstantial. 
Walone rpiotes from and Adonl^^ 333-336 — 

“ So of concealed sorrow may be said, 

Free vent of words love's fire doth assuage. 

But, when the heart’s attorney once is mute. 

The client breaks as desperate in his suit.” 

Wright accounts for the fact that the folios read “their clients 
woes,” and the quartos “your client woes,” by supposing that 
the original manuscript had “ y*".” 

12S. The joys, having come to an end, die wdthout making a 
will, having nothing to bequeath, and mere verbal complaints 
are their successors, but there is nothing for them to inherit. 
The Folio reads “ intestine,” which is probably a mere misprint. 
“ Windy ” and “ airy ” are used in a double sense. 

129. Poor breathing. Wright takes “ poor” as an adverb ; so 
perhaps he considers “poor breathing” as equivalent to “feeble¬ 
voiced.” But I prefer to take “poor” as an adjective, and 
“breathing” in the double sense of “airy” and “ consisting of 
breath.” 

130. do impart, make known, tell. The Folio has “ will 
impart. ” 

131. Help not at all, go no way towards efifecting a cure, if we 
take “ help” witli Wright in the sense of “cure,” as w^e must in 
Tempest, ii. 2. 97, and many other passages in Shakespeare. 
But it seems better to take “help” here in the sense of “be of 
use, avail,” as Schmidt does. This interpretation suits equally 
well the reading of the Folio, “ Helpe nothing els.” 

ease, relieve. Malone quotes Macbeth, iv. 3. 209-10— 

“ Give sorrow ivords : the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and makes it break.” 

135. I bear bis drum. The Folio has, “ The trumpet sounds.” 
exclaims. See i. 2. 52. 

136. The Folio inserts “me in” between “intercepts” and 
“my.” 

141. graven. The Folio has “ Where’t should be branded,” 
and puts a note of interrogation after “ right.” If “branded” 
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is adopted, “where” must refer to “forehead,” but with 
“graven” “where” must refer to “crowTi.” Rowe and Rolfe 
simply substitute “ branded ” for “ graven.” 

14-2. owed, owned. Cp. King John, ii. 1, 109— 

“ Which owe the crowm that thou o’ermasterest. ” 

147. The Folio reads— 

“ Jii. Where is the gentle Rivers, Vaughan, Grey? 

Dnt. Where is kinde Hastings?” 

Wright remarks that the queen would scarcely have spoken of 
Hastings as “kind.” 

14S. A flourish, a sounding of tmmpets in triumph (Schmidt): 
“trumpets” is the vocative, and means “trumpeters,” as in 
Henry F., iv. 2. 61— 

“ I will the banner from a trumpet take.” 
alarum, the call to arms ; ‘ ‘ drums ” probably—drummers, 
as “fife” in JSItrehant of Venice (ii. 5. 30) is supposed by many 
to be the musician himself.' 

151. entreat me fair, behawe well to me, use me, or treat me 
well. Cp. Packard II., hi. 1. 37— 

“ For Crod’s sake, fairly let her be entreated.” 

157. a touch of your condition, a dash, spice, or smack of your 
disposition. For “touch,” cp. Twelfth Sight, ii. 1. 13, “But I 
perceive in you so excellent a touch of modesty.” For “con¬ 
dition,” cp. Henry V., v. 2. 314— 

“ Our tongue is rough, coz, 

And my condition is not smooth.” 

163. in anguish, pain and agony. The Folio reads, “ in 
torment and in agony.” 

165. hy the holy rood. See iii. 2. 77. 

168. Tetchy, fretful, peevish, from M.E. tecclto or tache, a habit, 
especially a bad habit; now corrupted to “ touchy.” Cp. Pomeo 
and Jidiet, i. 3. 32— 

“To see it tetchy and fall out with the dug ” ; 
and Troilus caul Cressida, i. 1. 99. 

170. Thy prime of manhood, thy early manhood. Cp. Milton, 
P. L., xi. 245— 

“ His starry helm unbuckled shewed him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended.” 

171. age confirm’d, riper age. 

bloody, treacherous. The Folio has “ slye and bloody.” 

172. Mnd in hatred. Rolfe points out that this agrees with 
More’s description, “ outwardly companionable where he in¬ 
wardly hated, not letting to kiss whom he thought to kill.” 
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175. Humphrey Hour. Most commentators take this, with 
Malone, as a cant persoiiitication of the breakfast hour. Op. 
the use of “Tom Troth'’ for “truth.” Steevens quotes 
from the Wit of a 1604, “Gentlemen, time makes 

us briefe; our old mistress, Iloure^ is at hand.” He also 
thinks it possible that there may be a satirical allusion to the 
proverbial phrase of dining with Duke Humphrey, which 
originated in tlie fact that one of the aisles in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, called Duke Humphrey's Walk, was a place where 
those who could not procure a dinner used to loiter, as if detained 
by some business, or in hopes of getting an invitation. “ To dine 
with Duke Humphrey ” accordingly meant “ to go without one’s 
dinner.” Wright remarks, “ If this explanation be correct, it is 
difficult to see how ‘ Humphrey Hour ’ can mean the hour at 
which the Duchess was summoned to breakfast.” Could the 
phrase refer to the hour of Richard’s birth ? Cp. St. John^ xvL 
21, “ A woman, when she is in travail, hath sorrow, because her 
hour is come.” This is Singer’s interpretation. 

177. disgracious. See hi. 7. 112. 

179. Strike up, strike aloud. “ Up ” expresses complete¬ 
ness. So Shakespeare uses “stifle up” {King John^ iv. 3. 
133), “poison up” {Lovers Labour Lost, iv. 3. 305), “kill up” 
(d.s" You Like It, ii. 1. 62), and “soothe up” [King John, hi. 1. 
121). Professor Ward remarks that this use of “up” is a 
favourite one with G reene. ‘ ‘ Up ” is used with ‘ ‘ open ” and many 
other verbs in modern English in a very similar fashion. 

1S2. So, very well. The word seems to express acquiescence, 
in this passage, as Rolfe points out, 

134. turn, return, as in As You Like It, hi. 1. 7— 

‘ * Or turn thou no more 
To seek a living in our territory. ” 

185. extreme. For the accent, see on in. 5.'44. 

186. never look upon. The Folio has “never more behold,” 
and “greevous ” for “ heavy ” in the next line. 

ISO. complete. The accent is frequently on the first syllable 
in Shakespeare, as in Troilm and Cressida, iv. 1. 27— 

“ A thousand complete courses of the sun ” ; 
but it is doubtful if the difference in accentuation indicates any 
difference in sense. 

190. party, side. See i. 3. 13S, and hi. 2. 47. 

192. Whisper, frequently transitive in Shakespeare, with the 
addressed person (or personified thing) as object. Cp. King John, 
iv. 2. 189— 

“ And whisper one another in the ear.” 
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195. serves, attends on, accompanies. 

199. moe. Wright in his note on As You Like If, iii. 2. 243, 
(Clarendon Press Edition,) lays down the distinction that “ moe ” 
is used only with the plural, “more” with both singular and 
plural. “Moe” occurs frequently in the Authorized Version 
of 1611, but is changed in modern editions to “more.” Here it 
is found only in the first quarto. 

200. murder. The Folio has “ slaughter.” 

202. level, aim, as in Henry IV., B. iii. 2. 286, “The foeman 
may with as great aim level at the edge of a pen-knife.” Cp. 
also Marlowe’s Edioai'd JI., iii. 3. SS, Tancock’s edition— 

“ That’s it these barons and the subtle queen 
Long levell’d at.” 

The words “to hit” are found with “aim” in Henry IV., B. i. 
1. 149- • 

“ Which princes flesh’d with conquest aim to hit.” 

211. of royal blood. The Folio has, “a Roy all Priiicesse.” 

213. only safest. The Folio has “ safest onely, ” which means 
the same. See Abbott’s Grammar, § 420. 

217. unavoided, unavoidable. See Abbott’s Gra7nmar, § 375. 
Cp. Richard II., ii. 1. 26S— 

“And unavoided is the danger now.” 

2IS. avoided grace, the avoiding of holiness ; i.c. the wicked¬ 
ness of Richard. So “created man” in Milton, I'. L., i. 573 = 
the creation of man. 

222. Cousins ... cozen’d. Cp. Nervy Wives of Windsor, iv. 5. 
79, “ There is three cozen germans that has cozened all the hosts 
of Readins, of Maidenhead, of Colebrook, of horses and money ” ; 
and Florio’s Montaigne, 42. 2, “To entermeddle any manner of 
deceipt of cousoning-craft. ” “To cozen ” is to claim cousinship for 
advantage or for particular ends, hence to cheat. See Skeafc, s. v. 

224. lanced, pierced. Wright points out that the spelling 
the Folio, “lauch’d,” indicates the pronunciation, which was 
vogue as late as the time of Dryden. Cp. Rmy Lear, ii 1. 54, 
“lanced mine arm.” In modem English it generally means “ to 
cut in order to cure.” 

225. indirectly gave direction. See on i. 4. 224, and iii. 1. 31; 
and cp. Hamlet, ii. 1. 66, and Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 359. 

227. ontby stone-bard beart. Steevens compares Henry IV., 
B. iv. 5. 107 and 108— 

“ Thou hidest a thousand daggers in thy thoughts, 

Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart ” ; 
and Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 123 and 124— 
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“ Not on thy sole, bnt on thy sonl, harsh Jew, 

Thou makest thy knife keen.” 

22S. revel, here used in the sense of “indulge one's inclination, 
w'anton, do at pleasure.” (Schmidt.) It seems to be almost the 
same as “rage.” Cp. Heno'y VI,, C. ii. 2. loO— 

“ His father revell’d in the heart of France ” ; 
and Coriolamis, iv. 5. 227. 

229. still, constant, continual. Wright compares 
Andronicm, iii. 2. 45— 

“ And by still practice learn to know thy meaning ” ; 
and Steevens, Iiichard II., v. 5. S— 

“ A generation of still-breeding thoughts,” 

But “ still ” in the latter quotation is, of course, an adverb. 

231. anchor’d, fastened. Cp. Antony and Cleopatra, i. 5. 33— 

“ There would he anchor his aspect and die 
With looking on his life.” 

Cp. Midsummer JSiighls Dream, iii. 2. 298 ; and Henry VI., B. 
i. 3. 144. llolfe observes that our manners have changed since 
the days-of Shakespeare. 

233. tackling, cordage, rigging : reft, deprived. 

236. dangerous success, doubtful issue. Success is often a 
neutral word in Shakespeare : cp. Aids Well, iii. 6. 86, “1 know 
not what the success will be, my lord, but the attempt I vow.” 

240, 241. Cp. for the double sense of the word “ advancement ” 
the play upon “high account” in iii 2. 71 and 72. “ Advance¬ 

ment ” means both “promotion,” and “elevation” in the literal 
sense. See on i. 2. 40. There is a similar play upon words in 
Marlowe’s Edward II., iii. 3. 38 and 39— 

“ 'Vail’d is your pride ; methinks you hang the heads ; 

But we’ll advance them, traitors.” 

243. The Folio reads — 

“ Unto the dignity and height of Fortune.” 

244. type, badge, sign, distinguishing mark. Wright com¬ 
pares Bichard’s speech to liis soldiers as reported in Hall’s 
Chronicle, “By whose wisdom and policy I have obtained the 
crowm and type of this famous realm and noble region.” Schmidt 
thinks that “type” means “the crown ” in Henry VI., C. i. 4. 
121 — 

“ Thy father bears the type of King of Naples, 

Of both the Sicils and Jerusalem.” 

But does it not there mean “ style,” “ title” ? 

247. demise, grant, convey, give. Singer would read “de\dse” 
w’ith the second folio. 
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249. withal, when used for “^with,"’ is generally placed after 
the object at the end of a sentence, but an exception is made 
here on account of the ‘'‘all” at the end of the previous verse. 
8ee Abbott’s Grammar, § 196. 

250. So, provided that. 

Lethe, the “ river of oblivion ” in the infernal regions, is 
frequently mentioned in Shakespeare. The following is a list of 
the passages taken from Schmidt:— Hamlet, i. 5. 33 ; Tv:elfth 
jS'ight, iv. 1. 66 ; Henry IV., B. v. 2. 72 ; Antovy ami Cleopatra, 
ii. 7. 114. Lefhe'd is found in Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 1. 27, 
in the sense of ‘' oblivious ”— 

That sleep and feeding may prorogue his honour 
Even till a Lethe’d dullness I ” 

Students will find a useful description of the rivers of hell in 
Milton s P. L., ii. 577-5S6. 

253. process, account, narrative. Cp. Hamlet, i. 5. 37— 

“ So the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged process of my death 
Rankly abused.” 

254. date, literally time allotted, hence period of duration. 
Cp. Kim/ John, iv. 3. 106— 

‘‘‘1 honour’d him, I loved him, and will weep 
My date of life out for his sweet life’s loss.” 

258. from thy soul, away from thy soul ; i.e. with a love, to 
w'hich thy soul is altogether alien and positively opposed, a most 
insincere and treacherous love. Eor the use of ‘^‘from,” cp. 
Julius Ccesar, i. 3. 64— 

“Why birds and beasts from quality and kind,” 
and Hamlet, iii. 2. 22, “ Anything so overdone is from the pur¬ 
pose of playing.” 

261. confound, confuse, and so purposely misunderstand. 

263. England. Wright remarks that the word is here a 
trisyllable, and he considers that the insertion of “do” in the 
Folio between “And” and “intend” is due to the fact that the 
corrector of that text regarded ‘ ‘ England ” as a disyllable. 

269. that are best acquainted. The Folio reads, “being best 
acquainted. ” 

272. For the signification of “bleeding hearts” see Lamb’s 
Essays of Elia, Valentine’s day. For “engrave” the Collier 
MS. reads “ engraven.” 

274. sometime, once. Cp. Coriolanus, i. 9. 82 — 

‘ ‘ I sometime lay here in Corioli. ” 


See i. 3. 177. 
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277. sap, the vital juice of plants : here used of blood. Dyce 
reads “brothers’ bodies,” which Grant White approves. 

278. The Folio has— 

“ And bid her wipe her weeping eyes withall.” 

280. story, account, history. The Folio has “Letter,” and 
“deeds” for “acts.” 

283. Madest quick conveyance, didst quickly put out of the^ 
way, get rid of. ‘ ‘ Conveyance ” is here an expressive euphemism, 
suggesting the idea of foul play. It is used in the sense of 
“trickery” in Hmrif F/., A. i. 3. 2, and Henry F/., C. 
iii. 3. 160; moreover “convey” is a cantwoid for “steal” in 
Herry IFirr-s, i. 3. 3. 32, and “conveyed” means “kidnapped” 
ill CymheUne, i. 1. 63. 

2SS-342. The 55 lines from “say” to “tender years” are 
omitted in the quartos. 

289. cannot choose but hate thee, cannot help hating thee : cp. 
Merry Wives, v. 3. IS, “That cannot choose but amaze him.” 
For “hate” Monck Mason conjectured “have” and Tyrwhitt 
“ love.” The word “ love ” must be taken ironically. 

290. spoil, havoc, destruction. The word is here almost 
equivalent to “murder.” Cp. Henry VI., C. v. 4. SO— 

“And yonder is the wolf that makes this spoil ”; 
and Julius Ccef^ar, iii. 1. 206— 

“ Sign’d in thy spoil and crimson’d in thy lethe.” 

292. shall deal, must act, cannot help acting. The action is 
regarded as inevitable. See Abbott’s Grammar, § 315. 

unadvisedly, imprudently. The adjective is found in 
several passages in Shakespeare. In King John, ii. 1. 191, 
Eleanor calls Constance an “unadvised scold.” 

293. Which. The antecedent is the rash action implied in the 
previous sentence. 

297. quicken your increase, to give life to your progeny. For 
“ quicken ” cp. AfFs" Well, ii. 1. 77— 

“ That’s able to breathe life into a stone, 

Quicken a rock.” 

For “increase,” cp. Sonnet i. 1— 

“ From fairest creatures we desire increase.” 

302. mettle, spelt metiall in the Folio. Schmidt remarks that 
in the old editions there is no distinction made between “metal” 
and “mettle ” either in spelling or in use. Here it means sub¬ 
stance : cp. Richard II., i. 2. 23— 

“That metal, that self mould that fashioned thee.” 

304. of her, by her. 
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bid, endured, tlie past tense of “bide.” 

307. The only loss you suffer is the disappointment of not 
having your son on the throne. 

311. a fearful soul, a soul full of fear. See on i. 1. 11. 

319. riches of content, riches in the form of happiness. 

320. What ! an exclamation expressing exultation or encourage¬ 
ment. Cp. Much AcZo, V. 1. 132, “ ^Vhat, courage, man ! 
What though care killed a cat, thou hast mettle enough in thee 
to kill care.” 

322. orient, bright, shining, because the best pearls came from 
the east. Cp. Passionate Pilgrim^ 133— 

“ Bright orient pearl, alack, too timely shaded !” 
and Midsummer diighfs Dream, iv. 1. 59— 

“ And that sa^ne dew, which sometime on the biids 
Was wont to swell like round and orient pearls.” 
Probably the latter passage was imitated by Milton in P.L. v. 2— 
“ Now morn her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 
Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient pearl.” 

In Ben Jonson’s Volpone, or the Fox, act i. sc. 1, Mosca asks, 
“ Is your pearl orient, sir ?” Corvino replies, “ Venice was never 
owner of the like.” Marlowe uses the word “orient” in the 
same sense in Doctor Faustus, i. 1. 82— 

“ Ransack the ocean for orient pearl.” 

323. Advantaging, increasing, 

loan. The Folio has “ Love ” (the v being represented by 
u). Theobald thus justifies his emendation, “ My easy emenda¬ 
tion \vull coiuunce every reader that lose and loue are made out 
of one another only by a letter turned upside down. ‘The tears 
that you have lent to your affiictmns shall be turned into gems 
and requite you by way of interest with happiness twenty times 
as great as your sorrows have been.’” This emendation is 
approved of 'by Malone, Delius, Grant White, and Wright. (I 
have supplemented the extract from Theobald in the Variorum 
edition by some words quoted by Wright.) 

327. a wooer’s tale, a wooer’s suit. Cp. Passionate Pilgu'im 
305— 

“And 'when thou comest thy tale to tell 
and Much Ado, i. 1. 327— 

“ Amd strong encounter of my amorous tale.” 

331. chastised. Wright observes that the accent is on the first 
syllable, as it is in all other passages of Shakespeare, except 
dVoihis and Cressida, v. 5. 4— 

“ Tell her I have chastised the amorous Trojan.” 
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335. retail. See iii. 1. 77, where it means “recount, relate.” 
Malone would give it the same meaning here, but Steevens (who 
is followed by Delius) says, “ Richard, in the present instance, 
means to say he will transmit the benefit of his victories to 
Elizabeth. ” 

336. victress. The Folio has “ Victoresse,” which Grant 
White would retain. 

337. were I best. See on i. 1. 100. 

343. See iii. 5. 75. 

344. still lasting war, everlasting discord (between herself and 
her husband). For “ still” see on 229 above. 

346. the king’s King, ie. God. Grey says that there is a p’e- 
ference to Leriticu^, xviii. 14. Boswell, 1 believe rightly, ob¬ 
serves, “ She rather means that her (his V) crimes would render 
such a marriage oftensive to heaven.” 

353, 354. lengthens ... likes of it. W'right accounts for the 
singular thus ; in the one case “heaven and nature” are regarded 
as one idea, as “hell and Richard ” are in the other. For “likes 
of it ” cp. Tempest, iii 1. 57— 

“Nor can imagination form a shape, 

Besides yourself to like of.” 

355. subject love. Tlic Folio has “ low ” which seems to give 
a better sense. Wright prefers “love” on account of the anti¬ 
thesis to “loathes.” 

359. loving tale. See on 327 above. 

361. quick, hasty. But the queen in her reply treats “ quick ” 
as meaning “alive.” 4here is a similar pun in TJamlet, v. 1. 
136-140. 

“ Ham. Thou dost lie in’t, to be in’t and say it is thine; 

• ’tis for the dead, not for the quick ; therefore thou liest. 

First Clo. ’Tis a quick lie, sir ; ’twill away again, from me 

to you.’ 

364. Harp not on that string, do not keep dwelling on that. 
theme :cp. Coriolanus, ii. 3. 260, “ Harp on that still,” and 

let, ii. 2. 189, “ Still harping on my daughter.” 

365. heart-strings, nerves or tendons supposed to brace and 
sustain the heart. Cp. Othello, iii. 3. 261— 

“ Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings 
and Antony and CleopHra, iii. 11. 57 — 

“ My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings.” 

366. George, a figure of St. George on horseback, worn by 
Knights of the Garter. Wright says it was not added to the 
other insignia till the reign of Henry VII. 
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odT. profaned, desecrated, perhaps with reference to the fact 
that St. George was a Saint. But in line 369 the Folio has 
‘‘ lordly ” ( = noble) for “ holy.” 

370. his = its, as in the preceding and following lines. 

376. Thyself thyself misnsest, thou niakest a bad use of all 
thy faculties and powers. The Folio has— 

“Thy selfe is selfe-misus’d.” 

377. The Folio, no doubt to avoid the penalty of the Act against 
profanity, reads “Heaven” for “God” and “Heaven’s” for 
“ God’s.” 

378. For “ by him ” the Folio has “with him.” 

379. thy brother. The Folio has “ my husband.” 

380. The Folio has— 

“Thou had’st not broken nor my brothers died.” 

Wright observes that Lord Rivers was the only brother of the 
queen for whose death Richard was responsible. 

382. circling, encircling. Cp. Marlowe's Fau'itus, i. 87, 
{Clarendon Press edition)— 

“And make swift Rhine circle fair Wittenberg.” 

385. two tender playfellows. The Folio has “ Bed-fellowes.” 
Roderick conjectured “too tender bedfellows for,” wdiich Dyce 
adopts. For “ play-fellows,” cp. above, iv. 1. 102. 

389. many tears to wash, many tears with which to W'ash, i.e. 
to w^et or moisten. C’p. Merchant of Fe7iice, iv. 1. 389, “ Of all 
he dies possess’d ” = of all he dies possessed of. 

390. Hereafter, used adjectively as in Henry TV., A. ii. 2. 10. 

392. ITngovem’dyouth, untutored, uninstructed youth (Schmidt). 

Young men with no one to look after them. 

394. to wail it with their age, to lament it together with their 
age, as an additional calamity. Or possibly “ with ” means simply 
“ during.” 

396. by time misused o’erpast. The Folio reads “ by times ill- 
us’d repast,” which Grant White considers to be a misprint. 
Both readings wdll mean “by (or “ in ”) misusing past time.” 

397-399. As...arms. Richard begins as if he were going to 
assert positively that his intentions are honourable, but after the 
w'ord “arms” the construction is changed, and he imprecates 
various calamities on hiniself if they are not. 

398. dangerous attempt. The Folio has “dangerous Affayres.'’ 
Grant White thinks that “attempt” was changed to “affairs,’’ 
to avoid the similarity of sound to “repent,” and continues, “Mr. 
Hudson acutely remarks, ‘ affairs seems to suit better with tlie 
idea of hostile arms used defensively.’ ” 
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402. opposite, opposed, adverse, unfavourable, as in 215 above. 
Rolfe remarks, “Shakespeare mentions planets nearly a score of 
times, but always with an astrological reference.” 

403. pure heart’s love The Folio has “dear” for “pure.” 
Grant White, who adopts “dear,” thinks that the cliange was 
made because, w’ith “ immaculate” and “ holy ” in the next line, 
“ pure ” was superfluous in this. 

405. tender. See on i. 1. 44. 

413. attorney, here “ advocate.” Plead my suit to her for me. 

416. Lay stress on the urgent character of the crisis. 

417. peevish-fond, wayw'ard and foolish. See for “ peevish ” 
i. 3. 194, and iii. 1. 31 ; and for “ fond,” hi. 2. 26. The Folio 
reads “peevish found.” Malone conjectured that the words, as 
they stand in the quartos, should be hyphened. 

421. Yes, if your recollection of your true position injure 
yourself. 

424. Wright reminds us that the phcenix of fable made itself a 
nest of spice as a funeral pile upon wdiich it was consumed, a 
new phoenix arising from its ashes. Cp. Henry TT., A. i\'. 7. 
92, 93— 

“ I ’ll bear them hence ; bufc from their ashes shall be rear’d 
A phoenix that shall make all France afeard” j 
and Henry JV., 0. i, 4. 35— 

“ My ashes, as the phoenix, may bring forth 
A bird that will revenge upon you all.” 

425. Selves of themselves, exact copies, or reproductions of 
themselves. 

recomforture, new comfort. (Schmidt.) Perhaps only “con¬ 
solation in woe,” “consolation for the loss of the two murdered 
princes.” The prefix “ re ” implies that the queen would again 
become cheerful. 

426. go win. See Abbott’s Grammar, § 349. 

427. See Abbott’s Grammar, § 97. 

428. shortly is probably a trisyllable, as Steevens suggests. See 
Abbott, 477. 

431. Gairdner tells us that the queen dowager, since her coming 
out of sanctuaiy, had been completely won over by Richard, so 
that she not only forgot her promise to the Countess of Rich¬ 
mond, but even w^rote, at the king’s suggestion, to her son, the 
Marquis of Dorset, to abandon the party of the Earl of P^ichmond 
and come to England {Life of Bichard III., p. 254). There is 
even some reason to think that the Princess Elizabeth did not 
view the match with aversion, even before the death of Anne. 

434. puissant, mighty, powerful. 
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438. hull, lie with no sails set, driving to and fro. Cp. Twelfth 
Sight, i. 5. 217— 

“ Mar. Will you hoist sail, sir? here lies your way. 

Vio. Xo, good swabber ; I am to hull here a little longer.” 
The verb is used transitively in Florio’s Montaigne, oOT, 1, “ It 
is not a miraculous conversion that so doth wave and hull them 
to and fro. ” 

440. light-foot, light-footed, nimble, swift. 

442-443. The Folio here reads— 

Cat. Here my good Lord. 

Iiich. Catesby, liye to the Duke. 

Cat. I will, my Lord, witli all convenient haste. 

Itich. Catesby, come hither, poste to Salisbury.’’ 

convenient, suitable, becoming. Cp. Merchant of Venice, 
hi. 4. 56— 

“ Madam, I go with all convenient speed.” 

449. strength and power. Both words mean “force, army.” 

450. presently, immediately, as in i. 2. 213. The Folio reads 
‘‘ suddenly.” 

454. Johnson remarks, “ Richard’s precipitation and con¬ 
fusion is in this scene very happily represented by inconsistent 
orders and sudden variations of opinion.” 

460. Hoyday, heyday. Cp. TroiJus and Cressida, v. 1. 73, 
“ Hoyday ! spirits and fires !” It is also found in Timon, i. 2. 
137. The interjection is borrowed from the Dutch or German ; 
but the noun “heyday” in Hamlet^ iii. 4. 69, and similar 
passages, is a corruption of “ high day.” (Skeat, s.v.) 

461. The Folio reads— 

“ What need’st thou run so many miles about ? ” 
What=wdiy. See Abbott’s Grammar, § 253. 
mile. See Hmts, by Rowe and Webb, § 138 (p. 75 of 
edition of 1887). 

M62. a nearer way. The Folio reads, “the neerest way.” 
Richard disapproves of the long preamble wdth which Stanley 
introduces his news. 

465. White-liver’d, cowardly. Cowardice was supposed to be 
indicated by the whiteness of the liver owing to the absence of 
blood (see' Ttcelfth Night, iii. 2. 66, and Merchant of Venice, iii. 
2. 86). Cp. “Milk-liver’d man” in Lea,r, iv. 2. 50, and “ lily- 
liver’d boy,” in Macbeth, v. 3. 15. 

runagate, vagabond. So Romeo in Mantua is called a 
“banish’d ininagate ” {Romeo and Juliet, iii. 5. 90). 

46S. Ely. The Folio reads “ Morton.” 
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470. cliaiTj throne, as m v. 3. 251. Cp. Henry IV. ^ B. iv. 5- 95— 
‘‘Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair? •’ 
sword, the sword of state, au emblem of the km^jly office. 
(Delius.) 

472. “There were other heirs who had a better claim than 
Richard, as Malone remarked, Elizabeth and the other daughters 
of Edward IV., and Edward, son of Richard's elder brother, the 
Duke of Clarence ; an<l although, as Ritsoii rejoined, Edward’s 
issue had been pronounced illegitimate, and Clarence attainted 
of high treason, yet this was unjustly done by procurement of 
Richard himself. ” (Grant White.) 

474. The Folio lias— 

‘ ‘ Then tell me, what makes he upon the seas. ” 

For “makes” cp. i. 3. 164. 

475. Unless for that, etc. "We must supply “ he comes” be¬ 
tween “unless” and “for,” and explain, “ Unless he comes for 
the reason already given.” 

476. Unless he comes with that object, namely, to be your 
sovereign. Richard deliberately misunderstands Stanley. 

477. Rolfe, after Graut WTiite, considers that a note of in¬ 
terrogation should be placed at the end of the line. Richmond is 
called “ the Welshman,” as being the grandson of Owen Tudo?-, 
who married Katherine of France, the widow of Henry VI. The 
elder of her two sons, Edmund, Earl of Richmond, was father of 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, afterw'ards Henry VII. 

4S0. power, army. Cp. King John, iv. 2. 110— 

“ Never such a power 
For any foreign preparation 
Was levied in the body of a land.” 

Shakespeare uses the plural also in the same sense. 

4S5. Cold friends to Richard, as being in the cold quarter. Cp. 
'fwdfth Night, hi. 2. 28, “You are now sailed into the north of 
my lady’s opinion.” The Folio has “ to me.” 

487. They have not been commanded, they have received no 
orders. (YYight.} 

488. Please it. The Folio has “ Pleaseth”=if it please. Cp. 
Comedy of Error.^, iv. 1. 12— 

“ Pleaseth you walk with me down to his house, 

I will discharge my bond and thank you too. ” 

494. nor never. For the double negative see Abbott’s ‘ 
Gramimar, § 406. 

497. faith. The Folio has “heart,” which gives point td the 
antithesis, ■ 
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498. Or else the tenure by which he holds his head is but 
insecure. 

501, advertised, informed, as in Henry F/., B. iv. 9. 23— 

‘ ‘ Please it your grace to be advertised, 

The Duke of York is newly come from Ireland.” 

504. moe. See on 1. 199 above. 

506. competitors, associates, allies, supporters. The word is 
used three times in this sense in Antony and Cleoyatra, Cp. also 
Twelfth Xhjht, iv. 2. 12— 

“The competitors (Sir Toby and Maria) enter.” 

509. owls. Cp. Henry VI., A. iv. 2. 15— 

“ Thou ominous and fearful owl of death 
Macbeth, ii. 2. 3— 

“It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman”; 
and Midsummer Nighfs Dream, v. 1. 383— 

“ Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud, 

Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a shroud. ” 

For the import of the cry of the owl, see Brand’s Po'pidar 
Antiquities, voi. iii. pp. 206-210. He quotes from Bourne, p. 71, 
“ If an owl, which is reckoned a most abominable and unlucky 
bird, send forth its hoarse and dismal voice, it is an omen of the 
approach of some terrible thing; that some dire calamity and 
some great misfortune is near at hand.” 

507-511. The quartos read— 

“Your grace mistakes, the news I bring is good. 

My newes is that by sudden floud and fall of wmter 
The Duke of Buckingham’s, armie is disperst and scattered. 
And he himself fled no man knowes w'hether. 

King. 0 I crie you mercie, I did mistake. 

Eatcliffe reward him for the blow I gave him.” 

517. well-advised. See i. 3. 31S. 

519. Richard’s proclamation, in which a price was set on the 
heads of Buckingham, the Marquis of Dorset, and the bishops of 
Ely and Salisbury, was dated October 23, 1483. 

528. Upon his party. See i. 3. 138. Gairdner says that 
“very few of Richmond’s ships—no more, it is said, than the earl’s 
own ship and another—succeeded in getting across to England. 
These approached the land near Poole, but found the coast well 
guarded, proceeded westward and stood off Plymouth. There 
too the earl found preparations made to receive him. The 
country people were in arms and lined the shore. The earl 
sent to enquire whose troops they were. A deceitful answer was 
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returned that they were the Duke of Buckingham’s forces 
awaiting the earl’s disembarkation to conduct him to the camp. 
But Eichmond was not entrapped, and finding cause to suspect 
their good faith, hoisted sail and crossed the Channel.” The 
decapitation of Buckmgham on the 2nd of November was a death¬ 
blow to the rebellion of 14S3. The Marquis of Dorset, the 
Courtneys and some others fled to Brittany. Most of the other 
leaders- fled to sanctuary ; only a few w’ere taken and executed. 

529. Eoised, the past tense of ‘^hoise.” Cp. Henry VI., B. 

i. 1. 1G9— 

Well quickly hoise Duke Humphrey from his seat.” 

The participle of ‘‘ hoise ” is found in Florio’s Montaigne, 417. 1, 
“if not unresisted and with hoised-full sailes.” 

535. Here the poet bridges over a gap of two years, as Wright 
points out. Richmond landed at Milford Haven on the 7th or Sth 
of August, 14S5. Shakespeare seems to think that this landing 
took place in the year in which Buckingham was beheaded. In 
fact we should judge from the play that the latter event w^as sub¬ 
sequent to the .former. 

536. Is colder tidings, yet. The Folio has “Is colder Newes, 
but yet.” 

colder means more disagreeable, more unw^elcome. Cp. 
Henry VL, B. i. 1. 237, and iii. 1. S6-S7, "where the phrase “cold 
news” is used. So “cold reed” means “unprofitable counsel” 
in The Tale of Gamehjn, 531. 

537. reason, talk. See on i. 4. 164 (152 in the present edition). 

538. A royal battle, a battle to decide who is to be king- of 

England. » 

539. take order. See on i. 4. 2SS (275 in the present edition). 


Scene V. 

Sir Christopher Urswuck was chaplain to the .Countess of 
Eichmond, who had married Earl Stanley. He went backwards 
and forwards on messages between the Countess and the young 
Earl of Richmond, while he was preparing to make his descent on 
England. For the title “ Sir ” see on iii. 2. 111. Wright points 
out that it is out of place here ; for he w’as at this time LL.D. 
and master of King’s Hall, Cambridge. He was afterwards Dean 
of York, Chancellor of Exeter, Dean of Windsor, and grand 
almoner to Henry VII. He died at Hackney, of which place he 
was rector. 

2. this most bloody. The Folio reads “ the most deadly.” 

3. frank’d. See i. 3. 314. 
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in hold, confinement, custody. Cp. Mmsuve, for Measure. 
iv. 3. 91- 

“ Put them in secret holds, both Barnardine and Claudio.” 

4. If I revolt, if I desert, fall off, go over to the enemy ; as in 
Corlolanus, iv. 6. 103— 

All the regions 
Do smilingly revolt 
Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 5. 4— 

“ The kings that have revolted,” 
and numerous other passages in Shakespeare. Cairdner gives the 
following descftiption of the state of affairs: “ Lord "^Strange 
attempted to escape from Court, but being taken was compelled 
to confess that he and his uncle Sir William and Sir John Savage 
were all in the confidence of the enemy. His father apparently 
he attempted to shield ; at least, throwing himself on the king's 
mercy, be undertook that he would very shortly’ come to the 
king’s assistance with all the forces at his command. And there¬ 
upon he wrote to his father explaining the danger in which he 
stood, and entreated him to make gt od the promise he had given 
on his behalf.” 

5. withholds. The Folio has ‘‘holds off.” After this line it 
inserts— 

“ So get thee gone : commend me to thy Lord, 

Withall say that the Queene hath heartily consented 
He should espouse Elizabeth hir daughter. 

But tell me, where is Princely Richmond now ? ” 

S. Walker would read— 

“ What men of note and name.” 

Mr. Collier’s MS. Corrector gives— 

“ What men of name and mark resort to him ? ” 

9. Sir Walter Herbert “ shared with Rice Ap Thomas, the 
principal power in the southern principality.” (Gairdner.) 

10. Sir Grilbert Talbot joined Henry at Newport with the whole 
power of the young Earl of Shrewsbury, “ then being in ward.” 

Sir William Stanley “was Chamberlain of North Wales, and 
had consequently great power in that part of the country.” 
(Gairdner.) 

11. Oxford ... Sir James Blunt. John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
escaped from Hammes Castle by the aid of the governor, Sir 
James Blunt, who w^ent wdth him to Richmond (Gairdner’s Life, 
p. 252). 

redoubted Pembroke. Jasper Tudor was Earl of Pembroke, 
and uncle to Richmond. 
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12. Rice Ap Tiiomas appears to have temporized at first, in 
order to secure as good a price as possible for his services. He 
bargained to give them to Heniy on condition that he would 
make him chief governor of Wales. Before Biclimond reached 
Shrewsbury, Pace Ap Thomas, ha\'iiig secured the terms that he 
demanded, joined him with a considerable band of Welshmen. 
(Gairdner, p. 273.) 

with a valiant crew. “This expression sounds,’' as 
Steevens remarks, “but meanly in modern ears." But in the 
Rape of Lucrece, 1731, Shakespeare has, “ Collatine and all his 
lordly crew.” 

13. moe of noble. The Folio reads, “other of great. ’ 

14. they do bend their course. The Folio has, “do they bend 
their power.” Cp. Henry F/., C. iv. 8. 58— 

“ And, lords, towards Coventry bend we our course” ’i 
and see on i. 2. 95. 

19. resolve. See on iv, 2. 26. 

Act V. Scene L 

As before intimated, the execution of Buckingham took place 
on the 2nd of November, 1483. He was betrayed by Ralph 
Banaster, one of his retainers, in whose house near Shrewsbury 
he had taken refuge, and was brought a prisoner to the king at 
Salisbury. 

1. Steevens remarks, “ The reason why the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham solicited an interview* with the king is explained in Henry 
nil., i. 2. 194— 

“ I would have played 
The part my father meant to act upon 
The usurper Richard ; who being at Salisbury 
Made suit to come in’s presence, which if granted, 

As he made semblance of his duty, would 
Hav*e put his knife into him. ” 

4. Holy King Henry. “ Hosts of pilgrims came to Chertscy 
Abbey to ^isit his tomb. Miracles, indeed, w*ere believed to 
have been wrought there, and serious efforts 'were made, long 
afterwards, to get him canonised at Rome.” (Gairdner’s Richard 

241.) 

5. miscarried. See on i. 3. 16. 

12. my body’s doomsday, the day of my body’s death. The 
words “ iny body’s” not only serve to point an antithesis, but 
make it clear that the day of universal judgment is not referred 
to. But “doomsday ” alone has the meaning of “ day of death ” 
in Romeo and Juliet, v. 3. 234— 
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And their stol’n marriage-clay 
"Was Tybalt's dooms-clay.” 

IS. in King Edward's time. wSec ii. 1. 32 and fF. 

IS, 10. This All-8onls clay is the limit fixed for my terrihed 
soul, beyond which the punishment of my crimes conld not be 
postponed, i.c. the date at which the Almighty has determined 
that my crimes should begin to be visited npon my soul, which is 
troubled with “ a fearful looking for of judgement.” 

20. dallied witlu See ii. 1. 12. 

21. feigned, insincere. Cp. Twelfth Xlfd, i. 5. 208, “It is 
the more like to be feigned. ” 

24. on their masters’ bosoms, against their masters’ breasts. 
The Folio has “ in,” wdiicli is used as in i. 2. 261, 

2o. Margaret’s curse. See i. 3. 300. 

28. Come, sirs, convey me. The Folio has, “ Come leade me. 
Officers.” 

29. All that can be said is tliat crimes arc meeting with retrib¬ 
ution which, though in itself unjust, they have amply merited, 
and culpable deeds are receiving their deserts. For “blame,” 
cp. Rape of Lucrece, 620— 

“ Authority for sin, warrant for blame.” 


Scene II. 

3. the bowels of the land, the heart of the country. Cp. 
Coriolaniis, iv. 5. 136— 

“ Pouring war 

Into the l)owcls of ungrateful Rome.” 

The word ‘ ‘ bowels ” often means merely inner part of anything. 
It is used in the Authorised Version of the Seio Tc.damevt to 
translate a Greek word which means the nobler viscera, and this 
fact accounts for many of its uses in literary English. 

6. Lines. This word is sometimes used to express anything 
written, not necessarily in verse. Cp. Henry VI., A. iii. 
1 . 1 — 

“ Comest thou with deep premeditated lines,” 
and the phrase “ marriage lines.” 

7. wretched, hateful, abominable. (Schmidt.) Cp. Raj>e of 
Lvcrece, 999— 

“Such wretched hands such wretched blood should spill.” 

To illustrate the leading idea of this and the following lines, 
Wright compares Beaumont and Fletcher, The Prophetess, ii. 3, 
where Diodes, addressing Aper, says— 
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“ Thou art like thy name, 

A cruel boar, whose snout hath rooted up 
The fruitful vineyard of the commonwealth.” 

There is a somewhat similar passage in Timon, v. 1. 166-169— 

“ So soon we shall drive hack 
Of Aloibiades the approaches wild, 

Who, like a boar too savage, doth root up 
His country’s peace.” 

9. wash, the term usually applied to the food given to pigs, 
largely composed of the refuse of cleansed dishes. 

trough, a long hollow vessel, often formed by excavating 
a log longitudinally on one side. (Webster.) Hence the pro¬ 
priety of the figure in the next line. 

10. emhowell’d, ripped up, e-\dscerated. Cp. Henry /T", A. v. 
4. 109— 

“ Embowell’d will I sec thee by and by.” 
swine, used in the singular five times in Shakespeare. Cp. 
The Taminrj of the Shreio, Lid., i. 34— 

‘‘ 0 monstrous beast! how like a swdne he lies ! ” 

11. Lies. Delius explains it ‘‘is encamped.” But there is also 
an allusion to the lair of the boar. The Folio has “is,” which 
"Wright says does not agree so well as “lies” with the figure of 
the boar. 

12. Richard “pitched his camp on some rising groimd at 
Stapleton, about eight miles from Leicester. It was a point 
which no enemy could approach unseen” (Gairdner’s Richard 
IIL, p. 296). 

13. Tamworth is about twenty miles due west of Leicester 
(Rolfe). 

14. cheerly, cheerfully. Cp. Richard II., i. 3. 66— 

“But lusty, young, and cheerly drawing breath.” 

17. swords. The Folio has “ men,” and in the next line “this 
guilty homicide ” for “ that bloody homicide.” 

19. fly. The Folio has “ turne ” and “ flye ” for “ shrink ” in 
line 21. 

20. who=those who. 

21. greatest need. The Folio has “ deerestncede.” See note 
on i. 4. 215. 


Scene III. 

2. My Lord of Surrey, son to the Duke of Norfolk. He was 
taken prisoner, and remained tw^o or three years in confinement 
in the Tower of London ; till the new king, struck with his 
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integrity and sense of honour, as shown both in his fidelity to 
Richard, and afterwards in refusing an opportunity of escape, 
not only restored him to liberty, but committed to him the 
government of all England north of Trent. (Gairdner's JJft of 
Iticlicrrd 11L, p. 308.) The first C|uarto has, “'\^"hie, how now 
Catesbie, whie lookst thou so bad.'’ The other c^uartos have 
“ sad.'*’ All give the next line to Catesby, 

4. My Lord of Norfolk. The Duke of Korfolk was the first 
Howard that bore that title. Richard himself raised him to the 
dukedom. He commanded the king's vanguard in the battle, 
and was killed in the thickest of the fight. 

8. all's one for that, never mind about that. W' right compares 
Mkhummer Xighi's Dream, i. 2. 51— 

“ Flu. Nay, faith, let not me play a woman ; I have a heard 

coming. 

Quin. That’s all one ; you shall play it in a mask.” 

9- descried, ascertained by reconnoitring. Cp. King Lear, iv. 
5. 13— 

Edmund, I think, is gone 
. . . , moreover to descry 

The strength of the enemy.” 

11. battalion, army. The Folio has “Battalia.” Schmidt 
gives the word as “battalia” here and in Hamlet, iv. 5. 79, 
where the Folio has “Battaliaes” for the “battalions” of the 
quartos. Early writers say that R.ichmond had about 5000 men, 
and that the king had more than double bis strength. Lord 
Stanley occupied a position near the king’s camp with about 
5000 followers, and Sir William stationed himself with a body of 
3000 men not very far from Henry, 
account, reckoning, amount. 

13. party. The Folio has “faction.” Cp. iv. 4. 190. 

14. The Folio has— 

“ Up with the Tent; Come Noble Gentlemen.” 

15. field. The Folio has “ ground.” 

16. of sound direction, of approved skill in military matters. 
Cp. Henry V., hi. 2. 68, 76, 84, 107, and lines 236, 302, of this 
scene. 

IS. The stage direction in the Folio makes Dorset enter wdth 
Richmond. But Richmond had with great wisdom left him and 
Sir John Bonrchier with the French king as hostages for the 
payment of the money he had borrowed. (Gairdner’s Fichard 
/7/.,p. 269.) 

19. set. Used in Macheth, i. 1. 5— 

“That will be ere the set of sun ”; 
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and without the word “sun” in Henry V.. iv. 1. 289- 
“ But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 
Sweats in the eyes of Pha-bus.” 

20,21. The Folio reads “tract” for “track,” and “token” 
for “signal.” Cp. Sonnet vii. 12— 

“ The eyes, ’fore duteous, now converted are 
From his low tract, and look another way.” 

“Trace” and “tract” are both connected, being from Lat. 
tractus, but “ track ” is not of Latin origin at all, but of Teutonic 
origin. Du. trek. 

24. I will draw the plan and outline of the arrangement which 
our army is to adopt. 

25. Appoint each leader to his separate command. For 
“limit,” cp. King John, v. 2. 123— 

‘ ‘ And, as you answer, I do know the scope 
And warrant limited unto my tongue ” ; 
and Macheth, ii. 3. 56— 

“For ’tis my limited service.” 

For “charge,” cp. Coriolanus, iv. 3. 4S, “The centurions and 
their charges distinctly billeted,” and Julius Ctesar, iv. 2. 48— 

“ Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground.” 

29. keeps, remains with. Cp. Macheth, iii. 4. 5 — 

“ Our hostess keeps her state” ; 
i. e. remains in the chair of state provided for her. 

regiment. Grant White remarks, “Regiment was used 
in Shakespeare’s time to mean any considerable body of men 
under the regiment or command of one leader, and without 
reference to the number or organization of the troops that eom- 
pose_dit.” ' ^ 

33. good Blunt, before thou go’st. The Folio has, “ (good cap- 
taine) do for me. ” 

40. The Folio has— 

“ Sweet Blunt make some good meanesto speak with him” ; 
and in the following line “Note” for “scroll.” “Make some 
good meanes,” etc. = contrive dexterously an opportunity of 
speaking with him. Cp. Gymheline, ii. 4. 3— 

‘ ‘ What means do you make to him ? ” 
and Ttco Gentlemen of Verona, v. 4. 137— 

“ To make such means for her as thou hast done.” 

46. The Folio has “ my ” for “our,” and “Dewe ” for “air.” 
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4S. The quartos have “six” for “nine.” But the battle of 
Bosvorth was fought on tlie •22nd of August, and at that time of 
the year tlic sun docs not set in England till after seven. 

fiO. beaver here seems to mean the helmet itself, as in llmry 
IV., A. iv. 1. 104— 

‘ ‘ I saw young Harry, with his beaver on. ” 

It properly means the lower part of the helmet, Fr. baviere, from 
a fancied resemblance to a child’s bib. 

5S, 59. Catesby. Cafe. My lord ? Pope corrected the quarto 
reading, which assigns the reply to Ratcliff instead of Catesby. 
The Folio simply substitutes Ratcliff for Catesby. But Rat¬ 
cliff is addressed by Richard in 1. 66. 

59. pursuivant at arms. See iii. 2. 96. 

62. blind, dark. Cp. Bape of Lucrece, 675— 

“ Shame folded up in blind concealing night.” 

63. a watch, a candle marked out into sections, cacli of which 
was a certain portion of time in burning. Bacon has the follow¬ 
ing expression in his Adranament of Learning, p. 32 (Wright's 
edition), “To go about wdth a small watch candle into every 
corner.” 

64. Wright quotes a passage from Hall, in which he speaks of 
Richard as mounted on a “ great white courser.” (See Gairdiier, 
p. 293.) 

65. my staves. The staff is properly the shaft of the lance, 
but here it appears to be put for the lance itself. Cp. Much Ado 
about Nothing, v. 1. 13S— 

“ Kay, then, give him another staff, this last 
Was broken cross ” ; 
and John, ii. 1. 318— 

“ There stuck no plume in any English crest 
That is removed by a staff of France. ” 

Marlowe uses the word in the same sense in Doctor Faustus, i. 
123 (Clarendon edition)— 

“ Like Almain rutters with their horsemen’s staves.” 

68. melancholy Lord Northumberland. Malone says, “Richard 
calls him ‘melancholy’ because he did not join heartily in his 
cause.” During the battle he and his followers remained idle 
spectators. 

70. cock-shut time, twilight; the time w’herithe “ cock-shut,” 
a large net for catching woodcocks, used to be set. Steevens 
quotes from Arden of Feversha7n, 159*2— 

“In the twilight, cock-shut light.” 
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73. that alacrity of spirit. Wriglit quotes from Hall, “Not 
using the alacritie and myrfcli of mynde and of counteiiaunce as he 
was accustomed to do before he came toward the battaile.” 

76. Bid my ^ard watch, order the guard of soldiers set at my 
tent to be specially vigilant. 

77. mid, middle. It appears that this is the only passage in 
Shakespeare in which “ mid” is used as a substantive. 

78. Stage direction. The interview between Stanley and 
Richmond is historical. Richmond “quietly left his army and 
went on to Atherstone in advance of them. He could do so in 
fact with little danger, as he knew the troops of Lord vStanley 
and his brother Sir William were between him and the king ; and 
it was to secure a private interview with them that he made the 
move. They met in a little close.” (Gairdner’s Life^ p. 291.) 

79. Cp. 351 of this scene, and AiHoiiy and Cleopatra, i. 3. 100— 

“ Upon your sword 
Sit laurel victory.” 

“Victory” in ancient coins is represented as winged, and often 
as flying. She usually carries a wreath. The opposite idea is 
found in Henry V., iv. 5. 5— 

“ Reproach and everlasting shame 
Sits mocking in our plumes.” 

83. by attorney, by deputation. (Johnson.) See on iv. 4. 127. 

86. flaky, broken into flakes by the rays of light piercing it. 
(Wright.) Scattering like flakes. (Schmidt.) 

88. Prepare thy battle, draw up thy army in battle array. 

90. mortal-staring, that gazes with stony fatal eye upon its 
victims. Perhaps Byron had this line in his mind when he wrote 
[Childe Harold, i. 39)— 

“ Lo ! where the Giant on the mountain stands, 

His blood-red tresses deep’ning in the sun, 

With death-shot glo\ving in bis fiery hands, 

And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon.” 

Rolfe says, “ Perhaps, as Clarke remarks, the word includes the 
idea of War staring or glaring fatally upon its victims, and 
their deadly stare when killed.” He continues, “It is infinitely 
better than any of the emendations that have been proposed, 
like ‘mortal-fearing,’ ‘mortal-scaring,’ ‘mortal-staving,’ ‘mortal- 
stabbing,’ ‘mortal-daring,’ etc.” 

92. I w’ill take the best opportunity to avoid the dangers of 
this conjuncture. (Steevens.) 

95. Lest, if am detected, thy brother (by marriage), tender 
George, etc. This “ tender George ” was,.as Malone points out, 
created Baron Strange in right of his vdfe, by King Edward IV. 
in 1482. 
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97. tile leisure, the short time at our command, and so the 
want of due leisure. Cp. Ridiai'd //., i. 1. 5— 

“ \Miich then our leisure would not let us hear.” 

Singer remarks, ‘‘We have still a phrase equivalent to this, how¬ 
ever harsh it may seem. ‘ I 'would do this if leisiu'e would per¬ 
mit,’ where lei.'>nre stands for icmit of leisured^ 

98. Renders impossible the formal protestations of love which 
courtesy demands in the case of friends so long separated. 

104. with troubled thoughts. Grant \Yhite prefers “ troubled 
with noise,” an emendation of the reading of the Folio, “with 
troubled noise.” He believes that Shakespeare, on revising the 
play, remembered that he had represented Richmond as calm and 
untroubled. 

105. leaden slumber. IMalone compares Rape of Liicrcce, 124— 
“ How leaden slumber with life’s strength doth fight.” 

peise, weigh ; Fr. pe^er. Cp. Khu) John, ii. 1. 575— 

“ The world, who of itself is peised well ” ; 
and Florio's Montaigne, 336. I — 

“ As when an even skale with cquall weight is peized, 

Nor falles it doun this way, or is it that way raised.” 

110. bruising irons. The allusion is to tl>c ancient mace. 
(Henley.) Cp. also Pnalm ii. 9 (Prayer-book Version), “Thou 
shalt bruise them ^vith. a rod of iron, and break them in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel.” 

115- watchful, that has been wakeful up to this moment. 

116. the windows of mine eyes. Cp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
V. 2. 319— 

“ Dow'ny windows close ”; 
and Cymheline, ii. 2. 22— 

“ To see the enclosed lights now canopied 
Under these windows.” 

124. anointed body. Cp. King Lear, hi. 7. 58, “his anointed 
flesh. ” 

125. punched, pierced. Steevens remarks that the w’ord, which 
sounds but meanly in our ears, was used by Chapman in the sixth 
book of the Iliad — 

“ With a goad he punch’d each curious dame.” 

129. See Henry VL, C. iv. 6. 68. 

132. fulsome, rich, cloying, as malmsey is. This is Clarke’s 
interpretation, and it agrees with the derivation of the word, 
which according to Skeat comes from “full,” not from “foul.” 
Steevens remarks that Clarence w^as killed before he was thrown 
into the malmsey hntt. Rolfe seems to think that the murderers 
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trusted to the drowning to complete their work. He refers us to 
i. 4: 161, (148 in the present edition). The truth seems to be 
that Shakespeare has here followed a different tradition. 
Gairdner [Lije of Pddiartl III., p, 40) appears to see nothing 
improbable in “the general opinion of the succeeding age’’ that 
Clarence was drowned in a butt of malmsey wine. 

135. fall. See on i. 3. 354. 

143. thy lance. Capell conjectured “Imrtless lance”; the 
Collier MS. has “pointless lance.” 

144. our wrongs in Richard’s bosom etc. The consciousness of 
the injustice done to all of us, weighing on the heart of Richard, 
will unnerve him so that he will be conquered. 

145. In the first and second ^riartos the ghosts of the young 
princes come in before the glr-s: of Hastings. 

151. cousins. See on ii. 2. S. 

156. annoy, injury. The word has a stronger sense in Eliza¬ 
bethan English than it now possesses. Cp. Rape of Lucn-ce, 
1370— 

“Threatening cloud-kissing Ilion with annoy.” 

160. Malone remarks that Shakespeare was here probably think¬ 
ing of Sir Thomas Moore’s animated description of Richard, 'which 
Holinshed transcribed: “I have heard (says Sir Thomas) by 
credible report of such as were secret with his Chamberlaine, that 
after this abominable deed done (the murder of his nephews) he 
never had quiet' in his mind. He never thought himself sure 
wlieu he went abroad ; his 03^3 whirled about; his bod 3 " privily 
fenced ; his hand ever upon his dagger; his countenance and 
manner like one ever ready to strike again. He took ill rest at 
nights ; lay long waking and musing, sore -wearied wuth care and 
watch: rather slumbered than slept, troubled with fearful dreames, 
sodainely sometime start up, leapt out of bed and ran about the 
chamber; so was his restless heart contiuually tost and tumbled 
with the tedious impressions and stormy remembrances of his 
abominable deed.’^ 

173. for bope, as regards hope, almost for want of hope. 
(Wright.) Many conjectures have been proposed : Hanmer gave 
“ forsook”; .Steevens “ forholpe” (unaided, abandoned, deserted); 
Tyrvvhitt “fordone.” But I) 3 ^ce remarks, “However we are to 
understand the reading ‘died for hope,’ the following passage 
in Greene’s Jame^i ike Fourth seems to determine that it is right.” 
He then quotes a passage which ends with the following lines— 
“ War then will cease when dead ones are revived ; 

Some then will yield, when I am dead for hope.” 
Malone’s interpretation seems very plausible; “Buckingham’s 
liopes of aiding Richmond induced him to take up arms, but. 
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being unsuccessful, he lost his life in consequence of the hope 
which led him to engage in the enterprise.” Grant ^Yhite 
supposes that in the passage from Greene as well as in our text 
“for” = “to.” 

179. coward conscience. Op. the well known passage in Ham- 
let (iii 1. S3). 

180. The lights hum blue. This was supposed to be a sign of 
the presence of a spirit. Steevens quotes from Lyl 3 ’’s Galathea ; 
“I thought there was some spirit in it, because it burnt so blue ; 
for my mother would often tell me when the candle burnt blue, 
there was some ill spiiit in the house.” It was general!}’ supposed 
that fire W’as a preservative against evil spirits, and therefore 
lights w’ere kept burning in rooms where children were. This 
superstitious custom is found in many counti'ies. See the note in 
my translation of the Kathci Sarit Sdgara, vol. i. p. 305. 

186. Capell omitted ‘‘ what,” leaving the punctuation un¬ 
changed. Dyce in his second edition adopts Lettsoni’s 
conjecture— 

‘ ‘ Lest I revenge myself upon myself.” 

“ Lettsom,” says Dyce, “ remarks that the ‘ what ’ is derived from 
tlie line above. ” 

194. several, separate. Cp. iii. 2. 78. 

204-206. Dyce places these lines after line 212. Wright tells 
us that Johnson proposed to place them after 1. 192, Mason after 
1. 214, where they would take the place of the lines omitted in 
the folios. Ritsou and Grant White are of opinion that the 22 
lines from “What do I fear? myself?” to find in myself no 
pity to myself ” inclusive are not Shakespeare’s. 

208. ’Zounds. This oath is omitted in the Folio. See note on 
L 4. 149, (139 in the present edition). 

209. Ratcliff. This word should probably be omitted as being 
a mere repetition of the speaker’s name. Wright points out that 
it is omitted in the last two quartos. 

210. done salutation. Rolfe compares Julius Camr, iv. 2. 5— 

‘‘To do you salutation from my master.” 

212-214. 0 Ratcliff...my lord. These lines are omitted in the 
Folio. Wright remarks, after Mason, that Ratcliff’s next speech 
thereby becomes unintelligible. 

219. proof, abbreviated from “ armour of proof,” armour that 
has been proved or tested and found impenetrable. Cp. Bomee 
andJuliet, i. 1. 216— 

“ And in strong proof of chastity'well arm’d.” 

221. eaves-dropper, one wiio stands under the drippings fi’om 
the eaves, hence a secret listener. “Eaves” comes from A.S. 
efese the dipt edge of a thatched roof. 
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224. Cry mercy. See on i. 3. 235. 

225. That yon have surprised me sleepiug here after the proper 
time. See iv. 1. 52. 

228. in. See on i. 2. 261. 

231. cried on victory, altered by Pope to “Cried out victory,” 
and by Warburtoa to “ Cried Oh ! victory 1 ” But “ cried on ” 
means “uttered the cry of,” as in Othello^ v. 1. 48, “cries on 
murder”; and Hamlei, v. 2. 375, cries on havoc.” 

232. my soul, changed to “my heart ” in the Folio. 

237- Wright points out that Richmond’s speech is to a certain 
extent based on Hall, though not to the same extent as Richard’s 
speech. 

238. leisure. See on verse 97 above. 

243. Richard except. Schmidt takes ‘ ‘ except ” as a preposi¬ 
tion, but it may be a participle. 

348. made means. See on 1. 40. 

250. foil, here a leaf of metal placed behind a poor stone to set 
it off. Steevens compares EnrjlancVs Helicon, 1614— 

“ False stones by foiles have many one abused. ” 

251. chair. See iv. 4. 470. 

254. vard, guard, protect. Cp. Trail us and Cressida, i. 2. 292, 
“ If I cannot ward what I would not iiave hit.” 

258. fat here means probably riches, or the abundant produce 
of the soil. The adjective means “fertile” in Henry IV., B. 
iv. 4. 54— 

“ Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds.” 

. 259. in safeguard of, in defence of, for the protection of, as in 
Henry VL, C. ii. 2. 18— 

“And doves will peck in safeguard of their brood.” 

262. quit it, shall requite it. 

264. Advance. See note on i. 2. 40. 

265. the ransom, “ the fine paid by me in atonement for my 
rashness shall be my dead corse.” (Johnson.) Cp. Henry V., 
iii. 6. 163; and iv. 7. 12. 

269. boldly and cheerfully. Staunton prints “ bold and 
cheerfully.” See on i. 1. 22. 

270. Wartoii shows that “Saint George” was the common 
cry of the English soldiers when they charged the enemy. He 
quotes from the Arte of Warre printed in the latter end of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, Item, that all soldiers entering into battle 
assault, skirmish, or other faction of arms shall have for their 
common cry or word, ‘ Saint George forward ’ or ‘ Upon them 
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vSaiiit George,' whereby the soldier is much comforted and the 
enemy dismayed,” etc. 

276. Tell the clock, count the clock, as in Tnnpef^t, ii. 1. 2S9- 
“ They'll tell the clock to any business that 
We say befits the hour.” 

279. braved, adorned, made splendid. Steevens qimtes from 
the Taming of the Shrnc, iv. 3. 125 — 

‘‘ Thou hast braved many men ; brave not me.” 

250. A black day means “a cloudy day,” and also a day of 
calamity.” 

251. ■will not be seen, refuses to show himself. 

2S3. de'wy tears. Probably Byron had this passage in his 
mind -udien he represented “ Ardennes ” as waving “ her green 
leaves dewy with nature’s tear-drops ” over the troops marching 
to Waterloo. 

288. vaunts, is making a splendid display, or presents a 
magnificent appearance. 

2S9. caparison, put on his trappings., Wright says that the 
caparison of a horse was a long cloth covering the saddle. 

292. my battle shall be ordered, my army shall he arranged. 

293. foreward, vanguard, used by Hall in his description of 
the battle. (Wright’s Introduction, p. xlix.) His words, as 
quoted by Malone, are, “The forward set forth in a marvellous 
length both of horsemen and also of footmen, and to the fore¬ 
most part of all the bowmien as a strong fortresse for them that 
came after, and over this John duke of Norfolk was head cajj- 
tain.” (See Gairdner also, p. 298.) 

298. Wright p»roposes to read “follow after” to complete the 
verse. Or, he suggests, we might read “follow on,” and omit 
“on” in the next line. Dyce has “we ourself will follow,” 
after Pope. The Collier MS. Corrector leads, “ We will follow 
them. ” 

299. main battle, the principal division of the array, 
puissance, force, in a concrete sense, as in King John, iii. 

1. 339— 

“ Cousin, go draw our puissance together ” ; 
and Henry IV., B. i. 3. 9— 

“ Upon the power and puissance of the king.” 

300. well winged, flanked by strong wings consisting of, etc, 
chiefest, a common superlative in Shakespeare, used in 

Merchant of Venice, ii. 8. 43— 

“ Employ 3 ’our chiefest thoughts 
To courtship.” 
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301- Tliis, and Saint George to boot. Johnson paraphrases the 
passage thus, “ This is the order of battle which promises success, 
and over and above this is the protection of our patron saint.” 
Wright approves But probably “ to boot” means “to help,” as 
Hawkins and Malone explain it. So too apparently Schmidt. 
Cp. Winter's Tale, i. 2. 80, “Grace to boot”; and see Skeat’s 
note on The Tale of Gamelyn, 1. 32. 

304. Jockey is familiar for ‘ ‘ John ” as “ Dickon ” for “Richard.” 
A hillock on the battle-field called “ Dickon’s Nook ” is supposed 
to represent the spot where Richard delivered the speech that 
follows. 

305. bought and sold, betrayed. Cp, Henry T/., A. iv. 4. 13— 

“ From bought and sold Lord Talbot ” ; 
and Kimj John, v. 4. 10— 

“ Fly, noble English, yon are bought and sold.” 

309. Conscience is but. The Folio has “ For conscience is.” 

312. pell-mell, with confused violence. (Schmidt.) Here prO“ 
bably the phrase means “hand to hand.” Cp. Kiiuf John, ii. 1, 
406— 

“ Why then defy each other, and pell-mell 
Make work upon ourselves, for heaven or hell.” 

The lit. sense is “ stirred up with a shovel,” from F. a 

shovel, and 0. F. mesler, to mix. 

314. inferr’d. See iii. 5. 75. 

316. A sort, a pack, a set, used contemptuously. Cp. Bichard 
IL, iv. 1. 246- 

“But they can see a sort of traitors here” ; 
and Marlowe’s Edward II., ii. 2. 167— 

*’ Who loves thee but a sort of flatterers ? ” 
vagabonds, adventurers. 

runaways, fugitives from proper authority. Cp. More’s 
Utopia, translated by Robinson, j). 269 (quoted by Tancock on 
Edward II., iv. 5. 84), “He is brought again for a fugitive, or a 
runaway, with great shame.” Schmidt takes it to mean “one 
who runs in the ways, i.e. a vagabond,” and explains it as 
“ eaves-droppers ” in the vexed passage, Borneo, iii. 2. 6. 

317. scum, properly the impurities rising to the surface in 
boiling, refuse. Cp. Henry IV., B. iv. 5. 124— 

“ Now neighbour confines purge you of your scum.” 

Here it means “ disreputable body,” or something of that kind, 
lackey, servile. 

peasants, used as a term of reproach, as in Hamlet, ii. 2.576 — 
“ 0, what a rogue and peasant slave am I,” 

Q 
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where ‘‘peasant” is an adjective, as in “peasant footboys” 
{Henry I'/., A. iii. 2. G9), almost the equivalent of the expression 
in the text. 

31S. o’er-cloyed, surfeited. 

319. ventures, Capell's conjecture. The old editions have 
“adventures.” 

322. restrain, withhold them from you and keep them for 
themselves. AVarburton conjectured “ distrain” in the sense of 
“ sei7.e upon,” which Hanmer adopted, v'^’o too the Collier MS. 
distain, defile. Op. Rape of Lucre re, 7SG— 

“ The silver-shining queen he would distain.”' 

324. our mother’s cost. This comes from tlie second edition 
of Holinshed. Hall has “by my brother's meanes and mine,” 
which Gairdner adopts. [Life of Richard IlL, p. 300.) 

325. milk-sop, an efteminate and pusillanimous fellow; used also 
in Much Ado About Xothinej, v. 1. 91— 

“Roys, apes, braggarts, jacks, milksops.” 

Steevens quotes from the Mirror for Ma(jiiitratet <— 

“ Eirst with'our foemens’ captaine to begin, 

A weak Welch milksop.” 

The literal sense is “bread soaked in milk.” 

32S. rags, shabby beggarly x^ersons. See on i. 3. 233. 

334. hobh’d, drubbed as in and Cref^.dda, ii. 1. 7G, “I 

have bobbed his brain more than he has beat my bones.” Com¬ 
pare the parallel passage in Kimj John, v. 2. 130-150. 

341. Amaze the welkin, etc., fright the skies with the shivers 
of your lances. (Johnson.) A similar hyperbole is found in 
Coriolanus, iv. 5. 113-115— 

“ That body where against 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke 
And scarr’d the moon with splinters.” 

For welkin (A.S. u'olcnu, clouds, x^lural of wolcn), cj). Temptest, 
i. 2. 4- 

“ But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 

Dashes the fire out.” 

For staves, see on 65. Richard makes no mention of the artillery 
w^hich it is said were used on his side. Cannon balls have been 
dug up on the field. 

343. deny, refuse. Cp. LoiRs Lahoiir Lost, v. 2. 228— 

“If 5 ’ou deny to dance let’s bold more chat.” 

Gairdner gives the following account of this transaction, “As 
Richard moved to the attack, he sent a message to Lord Stanley 
requiring him immediately to come forward with his company 
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against the enemy, and threatening in the event of non-compliance 
to x^iit his son, Lord Strange, to death. Stanley replied as one 
who would not yield to menaces, that he had other sons, and that 
as for joining the king, he was not then so determined. Richard 
immediately gave orders that Lord Strange should he beheaded. 
Those to whom the duty was entrusted, however, believing the 
issue of the combat to be doubtful, delayed the execution till it 
was seen which part 3 ^ w'ouhl prove the conqueror ; and Lord 
Strange survived the combat.” 

345. the marsh. Gairdner remarks, “ The morass upon his 
(Pdchmond’s) right lay between the armies, and the king’s troops 
would have had naturally to double round it, and attack the 
earl’s men in the narrow space Ijetween it and the rivulet. 
Moreover, in the engagement the earl’s meii were sure to have 
the sun at their backs and the king’s would have it in their faces. 
Perhaps, it was owing to excitement in an inexperienced general 
that Richmond at the outset lost a portion of tlieso advantages. 
He ordered his men to advance and meet the king’s ; and wdien 
Pdchard saw that thej^ were past the marsh, he at once gave 
signal for the attack.” 

350. spleen, fire, ardour, courage, impetuosity. These 
qualities were supposed to reside in the spleen. Wright com¬ 
pares Kiiuj John^ ii. 1. OS — 

“ With ladies’ faces and fierce dragons’ spleens.” 

Scene IV, 

3. Daring an opposite, challenging an opponent to every 
danger in the chances of battle. (Wright.) So also Malone. 
This seems the most probable interpretation. Rolfe takes it, 

daring to oppose himself.” ‘‘ Opposite” is frequently used in 
Shakespeare in the same sense of “ enemjq” e.g. in TirelfthJVvjht, 
iii. 2. 08, ‘ ‘ And his opposite, the youth, bears in his visage no 
great presage of cruelty”; and iii. 4. 29.3, “the most skilful, 
bloody, and fatal opposite that you could possibly have found in 
any part of Illyria. ” 

7. A horse I a horse ! “In the old play of The True Tragedie 
of Richard the Third, almost the only line having anything in 
common with Shakespeare is Richard’s exclamation ‘ A horse, a 
horse, a fresh horse. ’ ” (Wright ) 

9. cast, throw of the dice. Cp. Henry IT., A. iv. 1. 47— 

“ To set the exact wealth of all our states 
All at one cast.” 

10. die. The quartos have “day.” 

12. So Douglas in Henry IV., A. v. 4, kills Shirlejq Lord 
Statibrd, and Sir \Valter Rluut, thinking that each is the king. 
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SCEN’E V. 

Stage direction. Shakespeare liad seme excuse for making 
Richard fall by the hand of Richmond. Gairdner gives the 
following account of Pdehard’s attack on his rival: ‘‘ Information 
was now brought to the king that his rival Richmond was posted 
not far ofi* on the other side of a hill called Amyon Hill with 
only a slender guard. Putting spurs to his horse, he rode im¬ 
mediately to the place, and rushing violently’ upon the little 
troop which attended his adversary, made them for a moment 
despair of the fate of their leader. He first met Sir William 
Brandon, Hemy's standard-bearer, wliom with the suddenness 
of his attack he unhorsed and laid senseless at his feet. Sir 
John Cheney, a man of great strength and valour, next presented 
himself; but Pdchard threw him from his saddle. He now- 
engaged in personal conflict with Henry himself, who kept him 
some time at the sword's p>oint snccessfully, though his friends had 
begun to fear that all was over.” At this critical moment Sir 
William Stanley came to Richmond's assistance with his 3000 red¬ 
coats, and the king, disdaining to fly, fell, overpowered by 
numbers.” 

3. acquit. See Abbott’s Grammar^ § 342. 

4. tMs long-usurped royalty. All the quartos, except the first, 
read ‘ ‘ roialties. ” The Polio has “ these long usurped Royalties. ” 
“Royalty” is perhaps used for “cro-wn,” as being the emblem 
of royal dignity ; also in King John, iv. 2. 5— 

“ And that high royalty was ne’er plucked off.” 

The crown w^as, w'e are told, found in a hawthorn bush b}’ 
Reginald Bray, wdio brought it to Lord Stanley, or, as some 
think, to Sir William Stanley, who took it to the Earl of Rich¬ 
mond. (Gairdner’s Life, p. 309.) 

8. say Amen, say “ So be it,” grant that it may come to pass. 

13, 14. Gairdner informs us that Sir Richard Ratclifife also 
was killed in the battle. Sir WTlliam Brandon, though he may 
liave been seriously w’ounded, certainly survived the battle at 
least two or three months, and presented a petition to Henry 
VII.’s first Parliament, which met in November following. 

IS. See note on i. 4. 208, (195 in this edition). 

20, 21. Smile heaven ... That long have frowned, etc. See note 
on iv. 4. 72. 

22. What traitor, etc., who is such a traitor as to hear me and 
not say Amen? Cp. Julius Ccesar, v. 4. 1, 2— 

“ Bril. Yet, countrymen, 0, yet hold up your heads, 

Cato, What bastard doth not?” 
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25, 26. Wright calls attention to the fact that in the third part 
of Henry VI. among the characters introduced are “ A son that 
has killed his father,” and a ‘‘Father that has killed his son.” 

27-31. The construction is, “let Eichmond and Elizabeth con¬ 
join together all these divided families of York and Lancaster.” 
But it must be admitted that with the reading in the text, line 
28 is almost superfluous. Delius puts a full stop after “division,” 
following in this the Folio. “The houses of York and Lancaster 
in their terrible quarrel produced all these combats between 
relations fighting on opposite sides.” If we adopt this reading, 
we must take “conjoin” intransitively. Johnson conjectured 
“ that” for “ this," and explained the passage thus ; “Let them 
unite all that York and Lancaster divided ! ” Grant White puts 
a period after “Lancaster.” Hudson, according to Holfe, puts 
line 28 after line 30. 

33. smooth-faced, applied in LocVd Lahonr Lost (v. 2. S3S) to 
“wooers.” In King John, ii. 1. 573, we have— 

“ That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling Commodity.” 

35. Abate, blunt. (Schmidt.) He assigns the same meaning 
to the word in Henry IV., B. i. 1. 117— 

“ For from his metal was his party steel’d, 

Which once in him abated, all the rest 
Turn’d on themselves like dull and heavy lead.” 

The Collier MvS. gives “rebate,” which Singer approves. 
Steevens would take “ abate” in the sense o^ “lower, depress, 
subdue,” as in Coriolanus, iii. 3. 132. 

36. reduce, bring back, as in Henry V., v. 2. 63— 

“ Which to reduce into our former favour 
Y"ou are assembled.” 
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!. Short Sketch of the Elizabethan Drama. 

At the time of the accession of Elizabeth, the drama for the 
most part consisted of Moralities or Allegorical Piays- 

The Morality was a representation in which some Lesson of 
duty was taught by personified qualities, such as ^lercy. Justice, 
Temperance, and Kiches. 

The various characters were brought together in a rude 
kind of plot, the outcome of which was the triumph of Virtue 
or the establishment of some moral principle. Satan was 
always introduced, and the humorous element was supplied by 
his torments at the hands of the Vice—a low jocular buffoon, 
who kept the audience in a “fit of mirth.” The Cradle of 
Security and Hit the Hail on the Head are two examples of 
popular IVIoralities. The Morality finally died out about the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign. 

The Revival of Learning was in great part the cause of the 
downfall of the Morality play. The old Greek and Roman plays 
became more known, and writers of the drama took these plays 
as their model. 

At first the Virtues and Vices of the Morality gave way to 
characters from classical mythology. The plot too, instead of 
treating of Christian morals, was taken from the same source. 
This kind of drama was very fashionable at court throughout 
the reign of Elizabeth. The play generally abounded wdth 
compliments to the Queen, or to the nobles who were the 
patrons of the players. 

The Interludes of John Heywood form a kind of connecting 
link betw'een the Morality and the regular drama. These plays 
were written for representation at court during the reign of 
Henry YIII. Tliey were short humorous plays and resembled 
in many respects our modern Farce. The characters were 
256 
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mostly drawn from real life, although the ‘ Vice ’ of the Morality 
play was still retained. 

The Reformation hastened the change from the Morality play 
to the modem drama. The Interludes and Moralities were used 
to support either the Catholic or the Protestant side; and the 
plays were full of sneer, jest, and satire, which the opposing 
sides hurled fiercely at each other. 

According to most authorities, the first stage of the regular 
drama begins with the first English comedy, Ralph Roister 
Doister, This play was written by Nicholas Udall, master of 
Eton, and although performed before 1551, it was not published 
till 1566. The plot is woven round the adventures of a foolish 
town fop, and the manners represented are those of the middle 
class of the period. The picture given in this play of London 
citizen life in the sixteenth century is extremely interesting and 
instructive. The earliest known English tragedy is Goshoduc, 
or Ferr ex and Porrex. It was written by Sackville and Norton 
and was first represented in 1562. The plot was taken from an 
ancient British legend like King Leay\ but the piece was too 
heavy and solemn for the taste of the audience. In 1564, 
Richard Edw'ards combined tragedy and comedy in Damon and 
Pythias. The plot was taken from classical mythology. In. all 
probability it was this play that was performed before the Queen 
at Whitehall during the Christmas festivities, 1564-65. This 
play w^as well received by the public. 

The success of these plays quickly led to the production of a 
large number of dramas. They were, for the most part, written 
by men who were w’ell acquainted with the classical drama, and 
who chose not only the romances of Italy and Spain for their 
plots, but also narratives from the Chronicle Histories of 
England. Among the dramatists who immediately preceded 
Shakespeare and who wrote during what has been termed the 
Second Stage of the drama, the most noted were Marlowe, Peele, 
Greene, Nash, and Lodge. They had all received a University 
education, and were all writing for the London stage between 
the years 1585 and 1593« 

Christopher Marlowe was bom at Canterbury in 1564. He 
received his education at the Eling’s School of his native city 
and at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Till 1587 the plays 
for the public had been written in prose and rime, but in this 
year Marlowe produced his play of Tamherlaine the Great in 
blank verse. In his Life and DeaPh of Dr. Faiistus, The Jexo of 
Malta, and Edward II., Marlowe developed blank verse and 
caused its, general adoption by -writers of dramatic poetry. In 
this manner, Marlowe may be said in some degree to have 
prepared the way for the mighty creations of Shakespeare, 

Of the rest of the dramatists mentioned above, Robert Greene 
generally ranks next below Marlowe. He was bom at Norwich 
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ia 1 j 60, and received his education at Cambridge. More than 
forty works are ascribed to his pen. His chief plays were 
Alphonso, Orlando Fricn' Bacon, and The Scottish 

Historie of James IV. In Greenes pamphlet, A Groafsicorth of 
Wit bou'jht ivith a Million of Bepentayice, written when its author 
was on his death-bed, we find the first certain reference to 
Shakespeare. Greene warns three of his fellow-authors, who 
have been identified with Mariow’e, Peele, and Xash (or Loclg<j) 
against players: “ Yes, trust them not: for there is an upstart 
Crow, beautified with our feathers, that with his tigey-'s heart 
xcrapt in a playey^'s hide, supposes he is as well able to bombast 
out a blank verse as the best of you : and being an absolute 
Johannes factotum, is in his own conceit the only Shake-scene in 
a country.*’ This pamphlet was published by Greeue’s friend, 
Henry Chettle. Some three months later, in December, 1592, 
Chettle himself published a pamphlet entitled Kind Haris 
Dream. In it lie offered a liberal apology to Shakespeare, for 
making public Greene’s words. He says : “ I am as sorry as if 
the original fault had been my fault, because myself have seen 
his (Shakespeare’s) demeanour no less civil, than he excellent in 
the quality he professes ; besides, divers of w’orship have 
reported his uprightness of dealing, wdiich argues his honesty, 
and his facetious grace in waiting, that approves his art.” 

William vShakespeare W'as born at Stratford-on-Avon, War¬ 
wickshire, in April, 1561. His father, John Shakespeare, who 
married in 1557, Mary Arden, the daughter of his landlord, was 
a prosperous burgess of Stratford. William received his 
education at the Free Grammar School of his native town. In 
consequence of his father’s difficulties, when he was only thirteen 
years of age, he w’as taken from school either to assist in business 
or to earn a living in some w’ay for himself. What his employ¬ 
ment w’as, or how he spent his time during the period between 
his leaving school and his removal to London, cannot be answered 
with certainty. The story told by Rowe of the deer-stealing in 
Charlecote w^oods is without proof, but it is most probable that 
the early period of Shakespeare’s manhood w’as wild and riotous. 
When he was nineteen years of age he married Anne Hathaway, 
who was some eight years older than himself. Whether the 
marriage proved a happy one or the reverse is a matter of con¬ 
jecture. They had three children—Susanna, baptized May 26, 
1583, and twins, Judith and Hamnet, born ,in February, 1585. 
Shakespeare left Stratford and came to London in 1586 or 1587. 
Here he met with Marlowe and Greene, and became an actor 
and playwright. How he lived when he fih'st arrived in London 
we do not know; but it is certain he soon became prosperous. 
In 1389 he held a share in the Blackfriars Theatre, and not many 
years later he became a part-owner of the Globe Theatre. 
During these early years in London, besides acting, he did work 
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for the stage by touching up old plays and writing new ones. 
The words of Greene, mentioned above, show clearly that in 
1592 Shakespeare’s fame as an author had roused jealous feelings 
in some of the dramatists of the day. 

Of Shakespeare as an actor we know but little. The Ghost in 
Hamlet, and Adam in As You Like It, are said to have been his 
favourite parts. He was a member of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
company, and appeared before the Queen on more than one 
occasion. 

He finally retired to his native town in 1612. During the 
twenty-six years he had spent in London, he had become wealthy, 
famous, and honoured by the special favour of the Queen. He 
never forgot Stratford. Every year of his stay in London, he is 
said to have paid a visit to his family. He had bought a house— 
New Place—at Stratford in 1597, and here he spent the remain¬ 
ing years of his life. He died on April 23, 1616, his fifty-second 
birthday. 

Of the thirty-six plays which Shakespeare has given to the 
world, Macbeth, King Lear, Borneo and Juliet, Hamlet, and 
Othello are generally considered as the greatest of the tragedies ; 
As You Like It, Midsummer-Night^s Dream, and The Merchant of 
Venice, as the finest comedies; and Goriolanm, Bichard III., 
and Jidius Caesar as the most prominent of the historical plays. 

Second only to Shakespeare in the drama of this period stands 
Ben Jonson. This dramatist was born in 1574. After receiving 
some education at Westminster School, he became a soldier, and 
fought in the Netherlands. On his return to England, he 
entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, where hs remained but 
for a short time. He produced forty-six plays. Of these the 
best known is the still-acted comedy, Every Man in his Humour. 
The majority of his productions were masques, or short pieces 
for representation at court. In these the words held a secondary 
place to the music, dumb show, and dresses. Gataline and 
Sejanus are Jonson’s principal tragedies; and, besides the 
comedy mentioned above, he wrote The Alchemist, and Volpone, 
or The Fox. 

Many dramatists wrote towards the end of this period. 
Among these the names of Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, 
John Ford, and John Webster stand out prominently. The 
chief-plays of Beaumont and Fletcher are Philaster, The MaiTs 
Tragedy, King and No King. Fletcher alone wrote, among 
other plays, The Faithful Shepherdess —a play remarkable for its 
beautiful poetry. Massinger produced tliirty-seven plays, the 
best-known being The New Way to Pay Old Debts. John 
Ford’s Perkin Warbeck has been described as “ the best historical 
drama after Shakespeare.” His other best-known plays are The 
Broken Heart and Love's Sacrifice. John Webster is best kno\vn 
as the author of a famous tragedy, The Duchess of MoZfi„ 
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!1. Representation of a Play. 

At the commencement of Elizabeth's reign the general public 
had opportunities of witnessing plays performed on the stage 
erected either in the open air or in some inn-yard. In the year 
1576 three theatres were set up in London. The servants of the 
Earl of Leicester built their theatre at Blackfriars, while “The 
Theatre’* and “The Curtain” were erected in Shoreditch 
fields. 

The greater part of the interior of the above mentioned 
theatres was open to the weather, only the stage and a portion 
of the gallery being covered. The stage ^consisted of a bare 
room, the walls of which were covered with tapestry. When a 
tragedy w'as to be enacted, the tapestry was often removed and a 
covering of black substituted. Running along the back of the 
stage, at a height of from eight to ten feet above the floor, was a 
kind of gallery. This served for a variety of purposes. On it, 
those actors who were supposed to speak from upper windows, 
towers, mountain sides, or any elevated place, took their stand. 
There was no movable scenery. Sometimes a change of scene 
was represented by the introduction of some suggestive article of 
stage furniture. Thus, for example, a bough of a tree was 
brought on to represent a forest; a cardboard imitation of a 
rock served for a mountainous place, or for the pebbly beach of 
the sea-shore. Wooden imitations of horses and towers were 
also introduced- But the most common way of indicating a 
change of scene was by hanging out a board bearing in large 
letters- the name of -the place of action. 

A flag was unfurled on the roof of a theatre when a per¬ 
formance was about to be given. 

Usually the play commenced at three o’clock, and lasted two 
or three hours. The pit or “yard” of the theatre was occupied 
by the lower classes, who had to stand during the whole 
performance. The nobility took their seats either in the boxes 
or on the rush-strewn stage. A flourish of trumpets was the 
signal that the play was about to commence. When the 
trumpets had sounded a third time, a figure clothed in a long 
black robe came forward and recited the prologue. The curtain 
in front of the stage then divided and the play began. 

The actors appeared in costumes which, though sometimes 
costly, were not always in accordance with the time and place 
demanded by the play. They acted their parts in masks and 
wigs; and the female characters were always filled by boys or 
smooth-faced young men. 

Between the acts there was dancing and singing, and some¬ 
times at the close the clown would perform a jig to send the 
audience home in good humour. Finally, the actors assembled 
on the stage, knelt down, and offered up a prayer for the 
reigning monarch. 
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III. Classification of Shakespeare’s Plays, with date of each 
play {ascertained or conjectured), accordinp; to Professor 
Dowden. 


Comedies. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. 1590. 

Comedy of Errors. 1591. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 1592-93. 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 1593-94:. 
Merchant of Venice. 1596. 

Taming of the Shrew. ? 1597. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. ? 1598. 

Much Ado about Nothing. 1598. 

As You Like It. 1599. 

Twelfth Night. 1600-1601. 

All’s Well that Ends Well. ? 1601-1602. 
Measure for Measure. 1603. 

Troilus and Cressida. ? 1603 ; revised, ? 1607. 
Tempest. 1610. 

Winter’s Tale. 1610-11. 


Histories. 

1 Henry VL 1590-91. 

2 and 3 Henry VI. 1591-92. 
Richard III, 1593. 

Richard n. 1594. 

King John. 1595. 

1 and 2 Henry IV. 1597-98. 
Henry V. 1599. 

Henry VH!. 1612-13. 


Tragedies. 

Titus Andronicus. 1588-90. 

Romeo and Juliet. ? 1591, 1596-97* 
Julius Caesar. 1601, 

Hamlet. 1602. 

Othello. 1604. 

Lear. 1605. 

Macbeth. 1606. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 1607. 
Coriolanus. 1608. 

Timon. 1607-1608. 

Pericles. 1608. 

Cymbeline. 1609. 

Two Noble Kinsmen. 1612. 
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IV. Analysis of the Play, 

Act I. Sc. i. Richard, Duke of Gloucester, in a famous solilo¬ 
quy commencing 

Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York,'’ 
describes the change from war to peace that has been brought 
aliout by the defeat of the House of Lancaster at Tewkesbury. 
The change is not at all pleasing to him who, because of his 
deformity, 

“cannot prove a lover, 

To entertain these fair well-spoken days.*' 

He is “determined to prove a villain,’* and so has plotted 

“ By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams. 

To set my brother Clarence against the king.” 

The entrance of Clarence, guarded bj’ Brakenbury, shows that 
these measures have succeeded but too well, since his only offence 
is that his “'name of George begins with G,” and a wizard had 
told the King that liis son should be disinherited by “G.” 
Gloucester follows up his devilish work by insinuating that the 
King is altogether in the toils of the Queen and her family and 
his mistress, Jane Shore, the goldsmith’s wife. 

Brakenbury, wishing to stop this risky converse, reminds 
Gloucester that he must permit no private converse with his 
prisoner, whereupon the latter, in half joking and half sarcastic 
words, repeats his statement, ending by the question, “ Wouldst 
thou betray me ? ” 

Clarence submissively says : 

“We know thy charge, Brakenbury, and •will obey.” 
Before Clarence leaves, the arch dissembler exclaims: 

“ I will deliver you or else die for you ” ; 

adding with blunt villainy immediately after the exit of his 
brother : 

“ I do love thee so, 

That I will shortly send thy soul to heaven.” 

Hastings now’ appears, and is congratulated by Gloucester upon 
his release from an imprisonment caused, says by the Queen’s 
family. Hastings relates that the King is sick unto death in his 
bed, whereupon the all-blaming Richard imputes the King’s 
infirmity to his self-indulgence, which was probably the case. 
Upon the departure of Hastings, the cynical hunchback outlines 
his intentions, which are to get the King to condemn Clarence, 
so that, as Richard puts it, he may “ be packed with posthorse 
up to heaven,” after which Edward may die and leave the 
world for Gloucester “to bustle in.” He will first of all marry 
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Warwick’s youngest daughter, “ although he killed her husband 
(really her betrothed) and her fatlier.” Recollecting, however, 
that his nefarious schemes had in no sense been accomplished, 
he says: 

‘‘But yet I run before my horse to market,” 
and so retires to begin the realisation of his base ends. 

Act I. Sc. ii. Lady Anne Nevill, the betrothed of Edward, 
the murdered son of Henry VI., now enters with the funeral 
cortege of her so-called father-in-law, whose body she is escorting 
to Chertsey for burial. Henry having been found dead in the 
Tower, May 21st, 1471. The Lady Anne, addressing the corpse as 

“ Pale ashes of the House of Lancaster ! 

Thou bloodless remnant of the royal blood 1” 

says: 

“ Be it lawful that I invocate thy ghost 
To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 

Wife to thy Edward, to thy slaughter’d son, 

Stabb’d by the selfsame hand that made these wounds! ” 

Upon the owner of this hand she calls down the vengeance of 
heaven, in the midst'of which Gloucester enters and violently 
stops the procession in order to speak with the incensed lady, 
who, addressing the intruder as “ dreadful minister of hell” and 
“foul devil,” loads him with curses for his heinous deeds, and 
pointing to the bier, declares that 

“ Dead Harry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths and bleed afresh ” 

because of the presence of that foul lump of deformity. He 
appeals to her charity, and has the hardihood to declare that it 
was his admiration of her beauty that had incited him 

“ To undertake the death of all the world, 

So I might live one hour in your sweet bosom.” 

^^Ile scorns and even spits at him, whereat he pretends to weep, 
and reminds her that he who had heard of the murder of his 
brother Rutland by bla.>k-faced Clifford and of the sad story of 
his father’s death with dry eyes is made “blind with weeping” 
by her beauty. Failing to effect his purpose by this thinly veiled 
flattery, he bares his bosom, and, presenting to her his sword, 
invites her to despatch him. Upon her refusal to play the part 
of assassin, he declares his willingness to kill himself at her 
behest. This causes Anne to doubt, and to exclaim : 

“ I would I knew thy heart,” 

which doubt he turns to such good purpose as to prevail upon 
her, half-consenting to his suit, to receive from him a ring and to 
betake herself to Crosby Place whilst he buries- Henry at 
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Chertsey and wets his grave ‘^with repentant tears.” Where¬ 
upon the Lady Anne joys to see him penitent, and retires with 
her train. Directing the bearers to Whitefriars and not to 
Chertsey, Richard asks the triumphant question : 

“ Was ever woman in this humour woo’d? 

Was ever woman in this humour won?” 
and immediately gives vent to the sinister intention that has 
always been behind this wooing, viz.: 

“ I’ll have her; but I will not keep her long.” 

The scene closes with a cynical eulogy on the new discovered 
comeliness that has won this victoiy, and a mock intimation of 
the desire of the Duke 

“ To study fashions to adorn my body,” 
and to pay more court to his looking-glass. 

Act L Sc. iii. takes us to the King’s palace, where the Queen 
is discussing the illness of lier husband with her brother, Lord 
Rivers, and her son, Lord Grey. The twain entreat her to enter¬ 
tain good comfort if only to “cheer his Grace,” adding that she 
has a son who will be her comforter even if her worst fears are 
realised by the death of the Eling; but the Queen sees further 
trouble to both her son and herself in the fact that, should the 
King die, the enemy of her house, Richard of Gloucester, will be 
the guardian of her son. Hereupon Buckingham and Derby 
come upon the scene and join their good wishes to those of 
Rivers and Grey. The Queen retorts that the Countess of Rich¬ 
mond, the second wife of Stanley, would not echo bis words, hut 
adds: 

“ I hate you not for her proud arrogance.” 

He pleads that his wife’s defection is due to “wayward sickness,” 
and in reply to Rivers’ question whether they have seen the 
King, he and Buckingham report that her husband “ speaks 
cheerfully,” and so give hope of amendment. Buckmgham then 
proceeds to state that the King “desires to make atonement” 
between the Duke of Gloucester and the Queen’s family, and 
that he has come to summon them to the King’s presence to 
this end. As Elizabeth is expressing her doubts as to the case 
ever being well, Gloucester, Hastings, and Dorset come in, the 
first-named enraged because he thinks the Eling wants him but 
to blame him in consequence of the calumnies of the “silken, sly, 
insinuating Jacks” who cannot let a “plain man live and think 
no harm.” In reply to Rivers he roundly accuses- him and his 
family of troubling the King with their lewd comxfiaints 
against him (Gloucester). The Queen interposes that Richard is 
mistaken, it being simply the intention of the King to gather 
“The ground of your ifi-will and so remove it.” 
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Richard makes a surly doubting response, saying : 

“ Since every Jack became a gentleman 
There’s many a gentle person made a Jack,” 

a statement that he amplifies by accusing the Queen of ruining 
Clarence and bringing him (Richard) into disgrace. The Queen 
indignantly denies tfe, and upon Rivers defending his sister, 
Gloucester rails against her for having married a “handsome 
bachelor stripling,” she being a widow. The Queen, stung to 
to the quick, threatens to acquaint the King with Richard’s 
insults. At this juncture Queen Margaret enters and, standing 
apart, listens to this falling out of her enemies, interposing now 
and again a scathing “aside.” She rejoices to hear Elizabeth 
bemoan the “small joy” she gets from her position as queen. 
She speaks of the pain endured by her husband in the Tower, 
and by her son at Tewkesbury; boasts that she will speak at any 
cost, as his pains are forgot. She adds that Richard had spilt 
much better blood when he boasts of the blood he has spilt in 
his brother’s service, calls him a murderous villain, when, after 
reproaching the Queen’s family for fighting against the King at 
St. Albans, he reminds them of what he is and has been, and 
so on, as respects all the services done for York against Lan¬ 
caster. Finally, w'hen Elizabeth again bemoans her sad lot, 
Margaret comes forward, and a dialogue ensues between her and 
the previous speakers, who join forces for a time to revile 
Margaret for the indignitj’' done to York in crowning his 
severed head with a mock crown, and for the foul murder of 
his son Rutland. Margaret continues to curse her enemies, 
especially Gloucester, for 'whom she foretells a pmiishment 
befitting his black crimes. Buckingham tries to restrain the 
frantic woman, who thereupon attempts to wfin him to her side, 
but when he speaks deferentially to Gloucester, she warns him 
that Richard will ruin them all. 

“ Live each of you the subjects to his hate, 

And he to yours, and all of you to God,” 

whereupon she betakes herself off. Immediately Gloucester 
turns upon the Queen again. He pities Margaret, and repents 
that he has injured her. To the Queen, who claims never to 
have wronged Margaret, he retorts that she has benefited most 
by the wrongs that have been done to her predecessor. As for 
Clarence, he is reaping the just reward of his treachery, but 

“ God pardon them that are the cause of it,” 

concludes the impious traitor, who does not blush when Rivers 
commends this pious wish, but says, “So do I ever,” adding in 
a brutal aside, 

“ For had I cursed now% I had cursed myself.” 
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All except Richard leave for the King’s chamber on the sum¬ 
mons of Catesby. The callous villain gloats over his hypo¬ 
crisy. He mentions how he had gulled Hastings, Derby, and 
Buckingham into the belief that it is the Queen and her allies 
w’ho are ruining Clarence, and how he pretends to resist 
them when they incite him to reprisals by telling them that 
“God bids us do good for evil.” This sickening avowal of 
devilry leads fitly up to the entrance of the two murderers, w’ho 
receive the order of admission to the Tower, with instructio\is to 
be obdurate to the pleading of the “ well-spoken” Clarence. 

Act I. Sc. iv. The dream of Clarence and his murder soon 
after by the two creatures of his brother is the burden of this 
Scene. He thought he was walking on a ship with Gloucester, 
who stumbled and struck Clarence overboard whilst trying to 
save him. The pain of death by drowning is fearfully described 
to the awe-stricken auditor Brakenhury. “The thousand fearful 
wrecks,” the fearful feast of the fishes upon the drowned, the 
treasure lying in dead men’s skulls, the struggle to die, the 
terrible denunciat on by Warwick and by Edward of the “false 
fleeting perjured Clarence,” and finally the howdiug of the fire 
fiends that caused him to wake, and, still waking, to think him¬ 
self in hell, are told with terribly terrifying vividness, so that 
w’e feel constrained to admit mth Brakenhury that it was small 
w’onder it should have affrighted him. Clarence is conscience- 
stricken, and prays that whatever may befal him his wife and 
children may not suffer. Brakenhury watches whilst the prince 
composes himself to sleep, and moved by the recital of the 
dream, muses that princes “like lesser folk” often “feel a world 
of restless care,” and whilst thus cogitating is interrupted by the 
entrance of the murderers, who shew their warrants and are left 
in charge of the sleeping prince by Brakenhury, who knows too 
well what they intend, and who leaves the Tower to inform the 
King that he has resigned his commission. The miscreants dis¬ 
cuss whether they shall stab the prince whilst yet he sleeps, but 
the casual mention of judgment day arouses the conscience of the 
Second Murderer, who, however, soon becomes hardened again 
upon mention of the reward that is to be paid for the crime, and 
whilst they are deciding to strike Clarence over the head wdth a 
sword and afterwards to drop him in a butt of Malmsey wine, 
the prince awakes and they proceed to ‘ ‘ reason ” with their 
victim, the result of which is that Clarence is informed of the 
treachery of Gloucester, which be refuses to credit. The Second 
Murderer is moved by the appeals of Clarence, and warns him 
when too late that his fellow is behind him intent on stabbing 
him ; and so the murder is achieved and the Act concludes with 
the reproaches of the actual murderer to his fellow, whom he 
denounces as a coward, and threatens to report to the Duke for 
his cowardice. 
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Act n. Sc. i. At the behest of the King, Hastings and 
Buckingham on the one hand and the members of the Queen’s 
family on the other swear to refrain from enmity. The King, 
needs but Gloucester 

“ To make the perfect period of this peace,” 

when that personage comes upon the scene and in his turn 
accedes to the King’s desire for a reconciliatioiu With char¬ 
acteristic hypocrisy the Duke avers 

“ I do not know that Englishman alive 
With whom my soul is any jot at odds 
More than the infant that is born to-nigho : 

I thank my God for my humility.” 

The Queen now asks that Clarence may be pardoned to round 
off the reconciliation, which gives the sardonic hunchback his 
opportimity. He declares that Clarence is dead, the reprieve 
sent by the Kin g having arrived too late because 

“ Some tardy cripple bore the countermand.” 

Derby enters and begs that his servant’s life, forfeited for 
murder, may be spared by the King’s grace. The King contrasts 
this zeal for the life of a servant with the apathy displayed in 
respect to the fate of his brother, exclaiming : 

“ The proudest of you all 
Have been beholding to him in this life. 

Yet none of you wmuld once plead for his life ; ” 
and calling for Hastings, retires full of gloomy foreboding that 
“justice will take hold 

On me, and you, and mine, and yours for this.” 
Gloucester calls the attention of Buckingham to the guilty looks 
of the Queen’s kindred, and so succeeds in throwing suspicion 
upon them before proceeding 

“ To comfort Edward with our company.” 

Act II. Sc. ii. The yoimg son and daughter of the Duke of 
Clarence hold converse with their grandmother, the Duchess of 
York, who is weeping, as they think, for Clarence, but as 
she says for Edward. Incidentally the subtlety of Richard 
again becomes apparent. He has poisoned the minds of the 
children to believe that the death of their father is the work 
of the King provoked by the Queen. This calls forth lamentation 
from the aged mother that she should have given suck to so vile 
a monster, but the boy is still unconvinced when Queen Elizabeth, 
with dishevelled hair, comes on and in grief-stricken wailing 
announces the death of the King. What follows may best be 
described as a chorus of lamentation. The Duchess weeps for 
her husband and her two sons, the Queen for her husband, 
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and the children for the Duke of Clarence. Gloucester enters 
together with Buckingham, Derby, Hastings, and Ratcliff. 
After some talk with the Queen and his mother, who at his 
request, blesses him with a blessing that echoes the doubt that 
is in her mind, and which he receives with a sneer, Gloucester 
agrees with Buckingham that the young ELing must be fetched 
from Ludlow, and that too by only a small company, lest discord 
should again break out, which the arch deceiver pretends to 
dread. His words are : 

“ I hope the king made peace with all of us; 

And the compact is firm and true.in me.” 

The proposition is agreed to, and all, with the exception of 
Gloucester and Buckingham, retire to decide upon the event. 
It now is made clear that there is an arrangement between these 
two, first of all 

To part the queen’s proud kindred from the king” 
as a prelude to the final accomplishment of the design, which is 
of course the usurpation of the crown by Richard. The two set 
out for Ludlow, and the scene closes. 

Act II. Sc. in. Three citizens of London discuss the King’s 
death and the consequences thereof. It is foreseen that trouble 
is probable, for 

‘‘Woe to that land that’s governed by a child,” 
especially as there are “virtuous” uncles to protect his grace, 
“ both by the father and the mother,” for it is resolved that the 
Duke of Gloucester is “ full of danger,” and that “ the queen’s 
sons and brothers are haught and proud.” The gossips set out 
to the justices with the pious determination to “leave it all to 
God.” 

Act n. Sc. iv. The opening is a conversation as to the appear¬ 
ance of the young King, whom his grandmother, mother, and 
brother, together with the Archbishop of York, are expecting 
from Ludlow. The Duchess hopes the boy has grown; the 
mother has heard that this is not so, but that the young York 

“ Hath almost overta’en him in his growth.” 

York replies that he hopes this is not so, because his Uncle 
Richard has said s 

“ Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace.” 
The Duchess, ever mindful of the villainy of her youngest bom, 
retorts that he did not grow apace and yet he is a great weed. 
The boy precociously explains how he could have given his uncle 
a flout, viz., by referring to the fact “That he could gnaw a 
crust at two hours old,” a sure proof of “Rowing apace,” and 
also a recognised sign of a villainous disposition. The shrewd- 
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ness of the child is not lost upon the two women, the Queen 
saying, “Pitchers have ears.” A messenger now announces the 
dismal tidings that Rivers, Grey, and Sir Thomas Vaughan have 
been sent to Pomfret Castle for what offence he cannot tell. In 
this blow the Queen sees “the downfall of our house.” The 
Duchess bemoans this dreadful war -of blood against blood and 
self against self: the Queen betakes herself with her son to 
sanctuary under the conduct of the Archbishop of York, and so 
the Act ends. 

Act III. Sc. i. With the sound of trumpet the young King 
makes his entry into London and is welcomed by Gloucester and 
Buckingham. The boy asks for his maternal uncles, but is told 
that they are false friends from whom, says Richard, “ God keep 
you.” The prince is not disposed to accept this judgment, but 
an end is put to all colloquy by the entrance of the Lord Mayor, 
who welcomes the boy King to London. His thoughts are now 
with his mother and his brother, whom Hastings has gone to 
summon. Whilst the boy is ocmplaining of their slothfulness 
Hastings enters with the news that mother and son have taken 
sanctuary, he knows not why. Buckingham enjoins Cardinal 
Bourchier and Hastings to fetch the boy away, even by force if 
necessary, but the priest demurs. He will be no party to such 
sacrilege. However, Buckingham overcomes these scruples by 
the argument that the Prince has neither needed nor asked for 
the protection of the holy place, and that therefore he is not 
really in sanctuary and so cannot be taken, out, hence there 
will be no harm done in bringing him away by force. The 
churchman is overruled, and sets out on his errand, accompanied 
by Hastings. Whilst they are absent Gloucester persuades the 
King to go to the Towner, which he does with great reluctance^ 
making some remarks on the way as to the building of the To^ver 
by Julius Caesar; and, remarking that Caesar now lives in fame 
though so long dead, is led to the thought that he may gain fame 
by winning back “an ancient right in Prance,” and this he 
declares he will do “an if I live to be a man.” The cynical 
Richard observes that 

“ Short summers lightly have a forward spring,” 
which clearly shows how bent his mind was upon the work of 
destruction. 

The Cardinal and Hastings now enter, bringing with them the 
young Duke of York, newly come from sanctuary. The boy 
takes an early opportunity of flouting his uncle, for no sooner 
has he greeted his brother than he refers to the growth that he 
has made and tries to get Gloucester to make a compromising 
speech as to the young King’s idleness. Next he begs a. dagger 
from Richard, and upon his uncle saying that he would give him 
a greater gift, asks if it is his sword that he means. 
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Gloucester. ‘‘ What, would you have my weapon, little lord 
York. “ I would, that I might thank you as you call me."' 
Gloucester. “ How ? ” 

York. “Little.” 

More sharp speech of this description is indulged in by the 
little duke, ending in a reference to his uncle’s crooked shoulders. 
Buckingham admires the youth’s precocity. Richard ignores it, 
and urges the two boys to pass along to the Tower whilst he 
proceeds to persuade the Queen to come out of the sanctuary 
to meet them at the Tower ; but, before setting out, York refers 
to the ghost of his uncle as likely to disturb them in the Tower. 
To this the King replies that he fears no uncles dead, and to the 
question “Nor none that live, I hope ?” he replies to Gloucester 
with more than boyish penetration, 

“ An if they live, I hope I need not fear,” 
and so they set out. 

Buckingham, Gloucester, and Catesby now discuss the pos¬ 
sibility of winning over Hastings to their side, and Catesby is 
told off to sound him, and also to summon him to the Tower to 
consider the coronation. After the exit of Catesby, Buckingham 
asks what is to be done with Hastings should he prove unwilling 
to help Richard to the throne. The brutal man does not hesitate 
a single moment, but instantly replies, “Chop off his head,” and 
proceeds to promise his henchman the Earldom of Hereford and 
the “ moveables whereof the King, my brother, stood possessed 
after he had become King.” Buckingham declares that he will 
claim that promise, and the two retire to sup that they the 
better mature their “ complots. ' 

Act. in. Sc. ii. Lord Stanley at four o’clock in the morning 
sends a servant to Lord Hastings’ house to tell him that 

He dreamt to-night the boar had razed his helm, 

and besides, that two councils are in existence pointing to a 
conspiracy to the hurt oi himself and Hastings. He therefore 
suggests a speedy flight towards the north. Hastings treats the 
advice scornfully, saying there is nothing to fear as to the 
separated councils, and that 

To fly the boar, before the boar pursues, 

Were to incense the boar to follow us. 

Catesby enters upon the heels of the servant, and to the question, 
“What news, in this our tottering state?” skilfully makes trial 
of Hastings’ loyalty, who, however, is uncompromisingly true to 
the young King, and although bribed by the news that his 
enemies, the queen’s family, “must die at Pomfret,” the noble 
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lord does not stir from his devotion, and the foiled tempter 
must perforce conceal his discomfiture in saying, 

“ God keep your lordship in that gracious mind ! ” 

Then the doomed Hastings begins to boast of those whom he will 
send packing whilst they least expect it, relying upon the favour 
of Gloucester and Buckingham, who, as Catesby observes, 
“account his head, upon the bridge.” Stanley arrives upon the 
scene, and to his remonstrances, Hastings confidently retorts that 
he feels quite secure, and is therefore triumphant.^ Stanley 
replies that so did the lords who are about to die at*Pomfret. 
To a pursuivant who appears on the scene, Hastings boasts of the 
improvement in his condition since last they met, when he was 
on his way to the Tower, and, in joyful mood, throws him his 
purse, witli the words, “ drink that for me.” He also speaks in 
the same confident tone to a priest whom he encounters, and 
■with whom he is in converse when Buckingham comes upon him, 
and remarks that, unlike his friends at Pomfret, he has no need 
for a priest. Hastings rejoins that the sight of the priest had 
brought these men to mind. To Hastings’ question as to -v^^hether 
he was going to the Tower, Buckingham replies in the-affirmative, 
adding that he shall return thence before Hastings, who of 
course does not see the reference to his imprisonment and death, 
and therefore answers in all innocence : 

‘‘’Tis like enough, for I stay dinner there.’"' 

‘‘And supper too, although thou knpw’st it not,” 
is the sinister aside of Buckingham, and so they go on their way. 

Act m. Sc. iii. In this short scene at Pomfret the prisoners. 
Rivers, Grey, and Yaughan, are led out for execution, Rivers 
declaring that they are about to die for loyalty. Grey’s thoughts 
are upon the prince, whom he prays God to save from the blood¬ 
suckers who have brought them to their doom, and then to 
Margaret, whose curse is about to come true. Rivers thinks of 
tlie victims, Richard 11. in particular, whom the bloody prison 
Pomfret has engulfed, and in response to Grey’s mention of the 
curse of Margaret, he reminds his fellow-sufferers that Bucking¬ 
ham and, above all, Gloucester, were included therein, and prays 
that God may overtake these two, whilst according His protection 
to his sister the Queen and her princely sons, and so, after a fare- 
■well embrace, they pass out to their doom. 

Act in. Se. iv. takes us back again to the Tower, where the 
council is sitting to deliberate upon the date and manner of the 
coronation. The morrow is suggested, but Richard of Gloucester 
being absent, some doubt is felt as to what his inclination may 
be. So certain is Hastings of the affection that he believes 
Richard entertains for him that he does not hesitate to speak for 
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the duke, who thereupon enters, and apparently confirms this 
belief, saying, 

‘ ‘ Than my Lord Hastings, no man might be bolder. ” 

So good humoured does the deceiver appear to be that he 
dispatches the Bishop of Ely to his garden in Holborn for some 
strawberries. Buckingham then calls him apart to tell him of 
Catesby’s failure to corrupt Hastings. The couple withdraw to 
further discuss this,- whilst Ely, W’ho has sent for the straw¬ 
berries, enters, and Derby and Hastings discuss the good 
humour of Richard. Then comes the bolt from the blue, for 
Richard and Buckingham re-enter, and the hypocrite proceeds to 
ask what should be done to those who ha;ve bewitched him. 
Hastings is the first to say that if they have done this thing they 
should surely die. Whereupon Gloucester exclaims, ‘ ‘ Thou art 
the traitor ! ” and orders him to instant execution, adding : 

‘‘ Now, by St. Paul I swear, 

I will not dine until I see the same.” 

Hastings, Ratcliff, and Lovel are left alone, and the former now 
laments his contempt of vStanley’s warning, not, however, for his 
own but for his country’s sake. He remembers, too, his words 
to the pursuivant about the Pomfret prisoners and also the curse 
of Margaret. Ratcliff rudely interrupts his soliloquy on the 
vanity of man, and prophesying the fearfulest time for England 
under Richard, Rivers is led away to the block. 

Act m. Sc. V. opens with a conversation between Richard and 
Buckingham from which is shown the part that the latter is to 
play in the coming meeting with the Lord Mayor, when he is 
to pretend that the safety of the kingdom depends npon the 
consent of Richard to allow himself to be made King. The 
Lord Mayor enters, and immediately afterwards the head of 
Hastings is brought in. Richard explains and Buckingham 
corroborates that under the guise of apparent friendship Hastings 
has been “the covert’st shelter’d traitor,” who has plotted to 
murder both Richard and Buckingham in the council-house that 
very day. Richard explains that he had intended to let the 
Lord Mayor comdct Hastings of treason out of his own mouth 
but that the zeal of his friends has rendered this impossible. 
The Mayor is easily impelled to promise to tell the tale to the 
citizens as though he had really got it from the mouth of the 
supposed traitor, and so he departs followed by Buckingham, 
who is to see that the populace is tuned np to regard not only 
Edward’s children but Edward himself as bastards, to the end 
that he may he regarded as the only true heir to the crown. 
This Buckingham promises to do, and Gloucester now dispatches 
Lovel to a priest. Dr. Shaw, with whom the arch hypocrite 
intends to be seen when the citizens come to offer him the crowUi 
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his object being to give them a sharp contrast to the licentious 
Edward whom Richard desires to succeed. He does not forget 
the children of Clarence, but departs to put them out of sight 
so that nobody may be reminded of their better claim to the 
succession. 

Act m. Sc. vi. is devoted to a soliloquy of the scrivener who, 
eleven hours previously, had been commissioned to draw up the 
indictment of Hastings, who at this time was allowed full lil^rty, 
thus showing the hollowness and injustice of the whole pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Act III. Sc. vii. This scene is laid at Baynard’s Castle, where 
Richard and Buckingham meet. The latter recounts the ill 
success of his attempt to prevail upon the citizens to shout, 
‘^Long live King Pdchardl” as only ten voices, belonging to 
Buckingham’s men, had responded to his call. Notwithstanding, 
the Lord Mayor is, we are told, at hand, and Richard is enjoined 
by his fellow-conspirator to pretend to be reluctant, and to place 
himself between the two churchmen, as though intent more upon 
pious contemplation than upon worldly advancement. Richard 
retreats to the leads as the Mayor and citizens enter. Bucking¬ 
ham welcomes them, but says he fears the Duke “will not be 
spoke withal,” which Catesby, who comes in at this moment, 
corroborates, saying that his master is 

“ Divinely bent on meditation,” 

and so cannot be disturbed. Buckingham begs that Catesby 
will return and tell his master that the Mayor and citizens 
would speak to him upon 

“Matters of deep moment, 

No less importing than our general good.” 

Whilst Catesby is obeying, Buckingham improves the occasion 
by pointing out the difference between the pious Richard and 
the pleasure-loving Edward, adding that England would be 
happy if such a prince could be prevailetl upon to assume the 
sovereignty, so that the Mayor ejaculates s 

“Marry, God forbid his grace should say us nay!” 

Catesby brings .back the answer that Richard fears such crowds 
of citizens bode him no good, to which Buckingham replies that 
he is sorry his noble cousin should suspect him as he comes in 
perfect faith to him. Catesby departs with this message, and 
Buckingham again draws the attention of the citizens to the 
piety of Richard, saying : 

“ When holy and devout religious men 
Are at their beads, ’tis hard to draw them thence, 

So sweet is zealous contemplation.” 
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At this moment Gloucester is seen aloft between two bishops, a 
sight that calls forth admiring comment from the Mayor and from 
Buckingham, w'ho calls upon the Duke with many apologies for 
his unseasonable interruption. Richard pretends that he must 
have offended the citizens, and therefore they are come to abuse 
him. CJpon this remark Buckingham seizes as a fitting intro¬ 
duction, and says that Richard has indeed offended the citizens, 
namely, by resigning the supreme seat. Richard, with pretended 
indignation, retorts that he would depart without a w’ord w'ere it 
not that his silence might be taken as tongue-tied ambition, and 
so he proceeds to argue for the claims of his nephew, to which 
Buckingham rejoins that they are not legitimate. Still the Duke 
■ refuses, until Buckingham says : 

“ Your brother’s son shall never reign our king. 

But we will plant some other in-the throne,” 

with which, accompanied by the citizens, he takes his departure. 
Catesby and others, who remain behind, implore the Duke to 
relent, which brings the farce nearly to an end, as they call back 
Buckingham, and the D'lke says he must bear the burden as 
they are intent on buckling it on him, although he is far from 
the desire; moreov^er, he calls on them to let this be his witness 
when foul-faced reproach sliall censure his action. The Scene 
and Act end with the expressed resolve to hold the coronation 
on the morrow. 

Act rv. Sc. i. Whilst Anne is leading the daughter of 
Clarence by the hand she is met by the Duchess of Y ork, who, 
like themselves, is on her way to the Tower to “gratulate the 
gentle princes there.” They ask Brakenbury, w^ho enters at 
this juncture: “How doth the princes?” and be answers that 
they are well, but by the King’s command may not be visited. 
This anticipatory slip naturally draws forth exclamations of 
surprise, whereon Brakenbury corrects himself and says “the 
Duke.” The ladies are naturally indignant, and instance their 
relationship as showing their right to admission, wdien Stanley 
enters and, saluting Anne and inviting her to Westminster to be 
crowned as Queen, announces the direful tidings of the usurpa¬ 
tion. The consternation of the royal dames is only equalled 
by their indignation at this direful news. Elizabeth bids her 
son Dorset begone, which is the advice of Stanley also, who 
further recommends him to go to the Earl of Richmond, to whom 
Stanley is about to send letters. The Duchess, in despairing 
curses, denounces her offspring. Stanley tries to hurry Anne, 
and Elizabeth adds her voice in the same sense, exclaiming tliat 
she does not envy Anne her glory, therefore, says she, 

“ To feed my humour, wish thyself no harm.” 

Anne answers that she called down curses on the head of 
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Richard’s wife ere yet she had taken the ill-starred position, and 
so she is the subject of her soul’s curse. The Duchess of York 
now advises Dorset to go to Richmond, Anne to Richard, and 
Elizabeth to sanctuary, whilst she herself looks forward to her 
grave, adding: 

“ Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen, 

And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week of teen.” 

The Scene finishes with Elizabeth’s apostrophe to the Tower, 
which she implores to 

“ pity those tender babes 
Whom envy hath immured within your walls ! ” 

Act rV. Sc. ii. Richard enters the palace in pomp, and tries to 
incite Buckingham to murder the infant princes. The latter is, 
however, “all ice,” and so Richard will “converse with iron- 
witted fools And unrespective boys,” now that 

“ High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect.” 

He calls a Page and learns of one Tyrrel, who will do anything 
for money. For him Richard sends, and in the same breath 
dismisses Buckingham from being neighbour to his counsel. 

Stanley now enters and reports the flight of Dorset to Rich¬ 
mond. This news impels Richard to action, villainous as is his 
w^ont. Catesby is ordered to spread the report of his wife’s 
sickness unto death. He will marry Clarence’s daughter to some 
mean man, and so dispose of her. In addition, he will marry his 
niece, after having murdered her brothers, an act of villainy 
which strikes even him as horrible, but he does not falter. 

‘‘ Tear falling pity dwells not in this eye.” 

Hereupon in comes the Page with Tyirei, and forthwith the 
monster proceeds to arrange the murder of his nephews as he 
has already done that of his brother. Buckingham appears 
again, and is about to give his decision with respect to the 
murder, but Richard says “let that pass,” and goes on to state 
that Dorset has fled to Richmond, with which Buckingham is 
familiar. Richard warns Stanley to look to it, as Richmond 
is his w'ife’s son. Buckingham, perhaps scenting his disgrace, 
begins to clamodr for his promised reward, but Richard refuses 
so much as to speak to him at first, and finally puts him oflf with 
a “ Tut, tut, thou troublest me^” and so Buckingham retires 
intent on going to Wales, as he fears for his head. 

^ Act IV. Sc. iii. Tyrrel is soliloquising on the piteous massacre, 
gi\dng the words of his minions, Dighton and Forrest, who, black 
as were their hearts, were moved to pity by the picture of the 
children 

“ Which in their summer beauty kiss’d each other.” 
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This pity did not, however, prevent them from smothering the 
children as they slept, and it is to give the King tidings of this 
event that Tyrrel has come. To the King, who now appears, 
the news is music, and he gleefully counts up his successes after 
appointing an interview* with Tyrrel after supper that he may 
learn the manner of their death. He next turns his thouglits 
towards his niece, to marry whom is the next item on his list of 
villainies. Catesby enters and annoiuices that Ely is fled to 
Richmond and that Buckingham is in rebellion in Wales. The 
former piece of new*s disconcerts him more than the latter, and 
he goes out with Catesby eagerly bent, like the good soldier that 
he is, on marshalling his forces to meet the expected attack. 

Act IV. Sc. iv. In this long scene w^e first have Margaret, 
who contemplates retirement to France ; after her enter (-^)ueen 
Elizabeth and the Duchess of York, who are bew’ailing the loss 
of the young princes, Elizabeth in particular praying that they 
may hover about and listen to her lamentation. Queen Margaret, 
as in former scenes, accompanies the lamentation with a com¬ 
mentary explaining their cause, e.y. she says : 

“ Hover about her ; say, that right for right. 

Hath dimm’d your infant morn to aged night.” 

The Duchess bemoans her nephew, and Margaret says : 

“ Edw*ard for Edw’ard pays a dying debt”; 
and in a bitterly eloquent passage calls dow-n curses on England 
made drunk with innocents’ blood, and then sits down, followed 
by Elizabeth, who would that a grave might as easily be found 
as a seat, whereupon Margaret comes forw’ard and, sitting dow'n 
in her turn, completes the wretched trio of blood-bereft wmmen, 
who proceed to enumerate the butcheries and the butchers, 
which leads up to Margaret’s gloat that from the wmmb of her 
enemy came forth the scourge that preys on the issue of his 
mother’s womb. The Duchess iu horror cries out— 

0 Harry’s wife, triumph not in my w*oes.” 

But she cannot stop her horrible gloat, w’hich, as usual, ends in 
a fearful call for vengeance on the King, thus : 

‘‘ Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray, 

That I may live to say. The dog is dead*! ” 

Elizabeth reminds Margaret of her prophecy that she would live 
to ask her to teach her to curse, w^hen Margaret in reply gives a 
picture of the precarious position of Elizabeth, even in her best 
days, when she was 

“ A queen in jest, only to fill the scene,” 
and after reciting the tale- of the Queen’s woes she ends with: 

“ Farewell, York’s wife, and queen of sad mischance : 
These English woes will make me smile in France.” 
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Before going, however, we have the sad spectacle of one 
wronged woman giving another a lesson in cursing. The aged 
Duchess cannot see the good of this volume of cursing, but 
Elizabeth replies that “they do ease the heart,” whereat the 
Duchess says: 

“ go with me, 

And in the breath of bitter words let’s smother 

My damned son, which thy two sweet sons smother’d ” ; 

and so they advance to meet the procession of Eichard who is on 
his way to meet his foes. He threatens to drown his mother’s 
reproaches in a flourish of trumpets unless she speaks him fair. 
She can think of no hour from his birth upwards in which he has 
not been a source of trouble to her, and at last warning him that 
she shall see him no more, for either he will fall or she will die, 
leaves him with her “ heavy curse ” that will unnerve his arm in 
battle, finishing up before making her exit with the terrible but 
true words: 

“ Bloody thou art, bloody will be thy end ; 

Shame serves thy life and doth thy death attend.” 

Elizabeth says amen to all the mother has said, and is about 
to follow her when the King stops her and leads up the conversa¬ 
tion to a request for the hand of her daughter, his niece, the 
Princess Elizabeth. The mother is bitterly indignant, and re¬ 
counts the deeds of blood done by him to her house. Richard 
persists, and promises to make amends to the daughter and to 
bring peace to the mother which shall make her forget her 
grievous troubles. 

The Queen asks what she shall say in introducing so shameful 
a proposal, and shows that everything that Richard has touched 
he has WTonged and every oath that he has sworn he has broken. 
The poor woman is like a bird under the spell of a serpent, 
“ShallT,” she cries out in terror, “be tempted by the devil 
thus?” Notwithstanding, she ultimately consents, swayed by 
her fears more than by her hopes, to do the shameful wooing, 
and as soon as her back is turned is flouted by the fiend as 

“ Relenting fool, and shallow changing woman ! ” 

Ratcliff, followed by Catesby, is next on the scene to report 
that Richmond is on the western coast with a puissant navy 
only waiting for the support of Buckingham to disembark. 
Eichard sends Catesby to Norfolk to summon his levy, and then 
Stanley enters and is charged with a desire to revolt with his 
cold friends to Richard, but his assurance that he never was nor 
never will be false appears to allay the King’s suspicions, and be 
goes to summon his forces to the west, being threatened that his 
son shall lose his head if he plays the King false. A messenger 
enters with news of the revolt of Courtney and the Bishop of 
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Exeter in Devonshire, another that the Guildfords are in arms 
in Kent, and yet a third, who, before he had time to say a word, 
is struck by the King, who soon has to apologise, for it turns out 
that his news is good, viz., that Buckingham’s forces have been 
dispersed by floods. A fourth messenger reports that Lovel and 
Dorset are in arms, but that Richmond’s fleet is dispersed by 
tempest and that the Earl has fled to Brittany. 

Catesby enters to tell the news of the landing of Richmond 
at Milford, which, however, is somewhat atoned for by the 
welcome tidings that Buckingham is taken. The scene ends 
with the start for Salisbury, whither Buckingham is to be 
conducted. 

Act IV. Sc. V. is laid in Stanley’s (Lord Derby) house. He 
is explaining to Sir Christopher Urswick that he dare.not declare 
for Richmond because of his son George. He learns that Rich¬ 
mond is at Ha’rfovd-west in Wales, and that many men of 
substance have rallied to his banner. He sends the nobles hack 
to Wales with the important announcement that Queen Elizabeth 
has promised that her daughter shall be his wife, so that she 
may be regarded as pledged to both the rivals for the crown. 

Act V. Sc. i. tells of the execution of Buckingham, who, like 
previous victims, thinks upon those who preceded him, and also 
of Margaret’s- curse. He acknowledges the justice of his punish¬ 
ment, the scene ending with the following words from his mouth: 

“ Wrong hath but wrong and blame the due of blame.” 

Act V. Sc. ii. is laid in Richmond’s camp at Tam worth. 
He addresses his followers, inciting, as one would expect, against 
the monster who 

‘ ‘ Swills your warm blood like wash, and makes his trough 
In your embowell’d bosoms.” 

Blunt avers with truth that Richard has no friends except such 
as are friends for fear. 

The army marches on with the oft-quoted words of Richmond: 

“ True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings, 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings.” 

Act V. Sc. iii. We now find ourselves in Richard’s camp at 
Bosworfch. The King is discovered in converse with Surrey, wdiom 
he rallies with looking sad, and Norfolk, who is quite as ready 
as the king to give “knocks for knocks.” Learning that the 
forces of his rival number six or seven thousand, he remarks that 
“our battalion trebles that account.” He goes to survey the 
field, and shows his good generalship in the remark : 

“ Let’s want no discipline, make no delay ; 

For, lords, to-morrow is a busy day.” 
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On the other side of the field Richnjond enters with Sir William 
Brapdon and Oxford. Some soldiers pitch Richmond’s tent. 
The leader augurs a fine day for the morrow from a golden 
setting of the sun. He calls for paper and ink with which he 
may make out the plan of battle, and assigns to each general 
his post. He learns from Blunt that Stanley is stationed a mile 
and a half from the main army of the King, and Blunt is com¬ 
missioned to greet him in Richmond’s name, and to give him a 
letter from Richmond. They withdraw to their tents, and 
King Richard, with Norfolk, Catesby, Ratcliff, and others claim 
our attention. Like his rival, the King calls for paper and ink 
to draw up his plan of battle, and bids good night to Norfolk, 
who retires. Catesby is enjoined to send to Stanley to bring in 
his forces before sunrise under pain of forfeiture of his son’s head. 
He enquires of Ratcliff as to the melancholy Lord Northumber¬ 
land, but is reassured upon learning that he and Surrey have 
been round encouraging the soldiers. Ratcliff and the rest leave 
the King, the former being ordered to attend and arm the King 
about the middle of night. 

Stanley now appears in the tent of Richmond and promises to 
desert on the morrow as occasion serves, but that care for his 
son’s head will prevent him from being too precipitate. Con¬ 
ducted by the nobles Stanley returns to his tent, and Richmond, 
after a prayer to the God of armies, falls asleep. 

The ghosts of all the victims of the boar now appear to Richard 
and to Richmond, breathing out threatenings of slaughter to the 
one, and words of sweet encouragement to the other. 

Richard starts in his sleep, exclaiming : 

‘‘ Give me another horse ! bind up my wounds ! 

Have mercy, Jesu !—Soft! I did but dream” ; 
and then comes an examination and condemnation of self by self, 
the most telling part of which is as follows : 

“My conscience hath a thou^nd several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale. 

And every tale condemns me for a villain,” etc. 

To Ratcliff, who comes to arm him, he tells of his dream, and 
expresses his fear; but Ratcliff rallies him upon this fear of 
shadows, whereupon he recovers, and swears that ten thousand 
men, led by the shallow Richmond, shall not strike so much terror 
in him as these same shadows have done, and so the twain 
depart to listen under the tents to learn the disposition of the 
minds of the soldiers. 

Next comes the greeting of Richmond by his lords, and tlie 
tale of the encouragement that he has received from his sweet 
sleep and sweeter dreams. The soldiers are drawn up, and 
Richmond addresses them prior to battle, the burden of his 
speech being the villainy of his opponent, against whom God 
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will certainly fight. He himself will only ransom himself with 
his corpse, but if successful, he promises that the meanest of 
of them shall ‘‘share his part thereof.” 

Again we turn to Richard, who asks Ratcliff what Northum¬ 
berland says of Richmond, the reply being “That he was never 
trained to arras,” to which Surrey replies, “ the better for our 
purpose,” a reply that Richard of course approves of. Norfolk 
enters to say that the foe vaunts the field, and Richard proceeds 
to prepare for the conflict, his disposition of his forces winning 
the praise of Norfolk, who next hands a paper that he has found 
in his tent containing the ominous words : 

“ Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold, 

For Dickon thy master is bought and sold.” 

Richard calls this a device of the enemy, and dismisses it from 
his mind, dismissing also his captains to their several coraniands 
with defiant words: 

“ Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law. 
March on, join bravely, let us to 't pell-mell; 

If not to heaven, then liand in hand to hell.” 

In his oration to his troops he derides the enemy as vagabonds, 
foreigners, and robbers, and lays special stress,. as has always 
been the case in England, on them being Frenchmen, adding : 

“ If we he conquerM, let men conquer us. 

And not these bastard Bretons, ” 
ending with 'warlike words that must have warmed the blood 
of his hearers. A messenger comes and tells that Stanley 
refuses to come. Richard retorts, as was expected: “Off with 
his son George’s head 1 ” hut this murder is postponed, as the 
enemy are past the marsh, and into action they go, the King 
in high mettle proclaiming, 

“ A thousand hearts are great within my bosom.” 

Act V. Sc. iv. The battle is in progress, and 

“ The king enacts more wonders than a man, 

Daring an opposite in every danger. 

His horse is slain, and all on foot he fights,” 
as Catesby says. Soon Richard himself enters, exclaiming, 
“ A horse 1 a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! ” and refuses to 
retire, although Catesby wishes him to do so, at least until he 
shall be provided with a horse. 

Act V. Sc. V. The victory is now assured, and Richmond 
receives the congratulations of his friends. Stanley places the 
crown, which be had plucked from the dead temples of Richard, 
upon the head of Richmond. Young Stanley is safe in Leicester, 
his father replies to Richmond’s question, and so all is well 
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Norfolk, Ferrers, Brakenbury, and Brandon are amongst the 
slain. These the victor orders to be suitably buried, and pro¬ 
claims a pardon to all who will svBmit. He intends, after 
taking the sacrament, to marry Elizabeth, and so put an end to 
discord by uniting the white rose with the red. Then follow’S a 
finely-expressed wish for smooth-faced peace, the play ending 
with the same thought briefly expressed in the following 
rhyniing couplet. 

‘‘ Now civil wounds are stopp’d, peace lives again : 

That she may long live here, God say amen ! ” 

V. Sketches of the Chief Characters. 

See Introduction, pp. xvi.-xx. 

VI. Proverbial and FMhy Sayings. 

“ Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York ; 

And all the clouds that lour’d upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Now are our brows bound wdth victorious WTeaths ; 

Our bruised arms hung up for monuments; 

Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings, 

Our di'eadful marches to delightful measures. 
Grim-visaged war hath smooth’d his wrinkled front.” 

Act I. Sc. i. 1-9. 

I, that am curtail'd of this fair proportion. 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature. 

Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before my time 
■ Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them ; 

Why, I, in this weak piping time of peace. 

Have no delight to pass away the tinre.” 

Act I. Sc. i. 18-25. 

“ To leave this keen encounter of our wits.” 

Act T. Sc. ii. 115. 

“ Was ever w'oman iu this humour woo’d ? 

Was ever woman in this humour won ? ” 

Act I. Sc. ii. 228-229. 

“ Framed in the prodigality of nature.” 

Act I. Sc. ii. 244. 

‘‘ And thus I clothe mymaked villainy 
With old odd ends, stol’n out of holy writ, 

And seem a saint, when most I play the Devil.^* 

Act I. Sc. iii. 236-8. 
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‘‘ 0, I have pass’d a miserable night. 

So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights, 

That, as I am a Christian faithful man, 

I would not spend another such a night, 

Though ’twere to buy a world of happy days.” 

Act I. Sc. iv. 2-6. 

‘‘ Lord, 0 Lord, methought what pain it was to drown I 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! 

What sights of ugly death wdthin mine eyes ! 

Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks; 

A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon, 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl. 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea: 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls ; and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there w’ere crept 
As ’twere in scorn of eyes reflecting gems.” 

Act I. Sc. iv. 21-31. 

“ So wise so young, they say, do ne’er live long.” 

Act III. Sc. i. 79. 

Off wdth his head. ” Act iii. Sc. iv. 78. 

Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast. 

Ready, wdth every nod, to tumble dowm.” 

Act III. Sc. iv. 101-102. 
‘‘ Even in the afternoon of her best days.” 

Act in. Sc. vii. 186. 

“ Thou troublest me ; I am not in the vein.” 

Act IV. Sc. ii. 122. 

“ Their lips were four red roses on a stalk.” 

. Act IV. Sc. iii. 12. 

‘‘ The sons of Edward sleep on Abraham’s bosom.” 

Act IV. Sc. iii. 38. 

“ Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 
Rail on the Lord’s anointed.” Act iv. Sc. iv. 149-50. 

An honest tale speeds best being plainly told.” 

Act IV. Sc. iv. 358. 

“ Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we march’d on without impediment.” 

Act V. Sc. ii. 3-4. 

*‘True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s, wings ; 
ELings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings.” 

Act V. Sc. ii. 23-4. 

*‘The king’s name is a tower of strength.” 

Act V. Sc. iii. 12. 
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*'0 coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me.” 

Act V. Sc. iii. 179. 

“ My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain.” 

Act V. Sc. iii. 193-5. 

“By the Apostle Paul, shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Kichard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers.” 

Act. V. Sc. iii. 216-S. 

“ The self-same Heaven 
That frowns on me looks sadly upon him.” 

Act. V. Sc. iii. 286-7. 

“ A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! ” 

Act V. Sc. iv. 13. 

“ I have set my life upon a cast, 

And I will stand the hazard of the die: 

I think there be six Richmonds in the field.” 

Act V. Sc. iv. 9-11. 


VII. Metre. 

The blank verse in which Shakespeare wrote his plays consists 
of lines or verses containing ten syllables, the second, fourth, 
sixth, eighth, and tenth of which are accented, the odd syllables 
being unaccented. Such a line or verse is called an iambic penta¬ 
meter, an iambus being a combination or foot of two syllables, 
the second of which is stressed or accented, the first having no 
accent, and a pentameter (Greek pente, five, metron, measure) is 
a combination of five such feet. The chief charm of this metre 
is its extreme simplicity. Provided proper care be taken to 
avoid monotony, blank verse is capable of very great literary 
beauty. It is the great merit of Shakespeare that he rang the 
changes of infinite variety on this shnple metrical combination as 
no writer before or after him has been able to do. Some of the 
licenses permissible to the writer of blank verse, to relieve the 
monotony thereof, will be given below; meanwhile we proceed 
to furnish one or two examples of orthodox iambic pen^metres 
from Richard EQ. 

t ft f * 

“ Now is I the win | ter of | our dis | content. ” j lo i. 1. 

“To ledve | this kden | encoiin | ter of | our wits.” | i. ii. 115- 

“ True hdpe | is swift ] and flies [ with swdl | lows wings. ” | 

V. ii. 23. 

“And I' I will stdnd | the hdz | ard 6f [ the die.” ( v. iv. 10. 
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The two chief devices for relieving the monotony of ordinary 
blank verse iambic pentameters are : 

(1) Placing the accent on the first instead of on the second 
syllable of a dissyllabic foot. This gives us tlie Trochee, which 
is the appropriate name for a foot of two syllables, the first of 
which carries the accent as in the word happy. 

(2) The introduction of trisyllabic or monosyllabic feet. 

1. The accent throioii hack on the jii'st syllable. This occurs 
most commonly after a pause, wherefore, since the pause occurs 
most frequently at the end of a line, the trochee is most often 
found at the beginning of a line. The accent thus produced is 
known as the pause accent. 

“ C411 them 1 again | my lord | accept | their suit ; I 

If' you I deny' | them dll | the laud | will riie’t.” j 

III. vii. 221. 

“ Viliams ! | set ddwn [ the cdrse ; | or by' | St. Paul.” | 

I. ii. 46. 

2. (a) An extra unaccented (hjqDermetric) syllable may be 
added, especially at the end of a line before a pause. Such a 
syllable is also found at the beginning and also in the middle of 
a line. 

(1) Hypermetric syllable at the end of a line. 

“ Ev4n I in bis 1 own gar [ ments, and | gave him ] seZ/.” 

II. i. 116. 

(2) Hypermetric syllable at the beginning of a line. 

“ I besdech | your gra | ces both | to pdr | don md. | i. i. 103. 

“ Be it Idw I ful thdt 1 I in j vocate | thy ghost.” | i. ii. 8. 

(3) Hypermetric syllable in the body oj a line. 

By mdr [ Tying hdr | which I' | must reach | uutd.” | i. i. loS. 

The untime | ly fdll | of vir | ?T46 iis Lan | caster.” [ i. ii. 3. 

Myself I to b4 I a mar | vellous pro | per man.” | i. ii. 255. 

** With ddll I unwilUnp [ ness t6 | repay | a d4bt.” [ ii. ii. 92. 

2. (b) Monosyllabic feet. When great stress is required to be 
placed upon a monosyllable, no other syllable is allowed to stand 
in the same foot with it, so that an incomplete foot consisting of 
a strongly accented monosyllable results. Such monosyllables 
are most often (1) those containing long vowels or diphthongs, 
(2) those containing a vowel followed by r, and (3) imperative or 
exclamatory monosyllables as “ speak ! ” “ peace ! It is to be 
observed that this use of a monosyllable to serve as a dissyllable 
may he explained as due, either to the natural tendency to 
dissyllabise a monosyllable w'hose vowel is long, or to the 
. necessity for a pause after an imperative word, which is most 
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conveniently accomplished by the omission of an nnaccented 
syllable, the place of which would often be supplied by an 
appropriate gesture by the actor. 

(1) Long voivels or diphthongs dissyllahised. 

“ Well struck | in ye | ars, fa [ ir, and | not jealous.” | i. i. 92. 

(2) Voiuel follov:ed hy ‘V” dissyllahised. 

“ My 161 rd, will | it please | you p4ss | al6ng.” | iii. i. 136. 

(3) Imperathes and emphatic exclamations dissyllahised. 

“ Self a I gainst s^lf: | O', | prepos | teroiis.” | ii. iv. 63. 

3. Accent and Emphasis. Abbott very properly remarks (§ 453) 
that the syllable receiving the rhythmic accent is by no means 
necessarily emphatic. It need only be emphatic relatively to 
the unaccented syllable or syllables in the same foot, and may 
be much less emphatic than the other accented syllables in the 
same verse. In Shakespeare’s time there was apparently a 
greater stress upon the word ‘Hhe” than is the case with us, 
hence the following: 

“ Told the I sad sto | ry 6f | my fa | ther’s death.” j i. ii. 161. 

“ But the I plain d^ j vil and | dissem | bling looks.” | i. ii. 237. 

“ That r I enjoy, \ being | the queen | thereof,” | i. iii. 154. 

Monosyllabic prepositions sometimes receive the accent, as in 

“ As f6r I anhth | er sec [ ret close | intent.” | 

“ By mar [ rying her | whom T | must reach | unt6.” | 

I. i. 158-9. 

4. Broken Verses. When a line is broken up between two 
speakers, the voice is either 

(a) Regular, as 

“ Duch. O, l^t me | spedk ! I 

K. Rich. I Do th6u ; | but F’ll | not h^ar.” | 

IV. iv. 159. 

Or (6) there may be overlapping of the former by the latter 
speaker, in the completion of the verse. 

Glou. Meantime, ] have pd | tience. 

Clar. I miist | perforce. | Farewell.” | 

I. L 116. 

Glou. Say thdt | I sl4w I them n6t ? | 

Anne. | Then sdy | they w4re | not sldin.” | 

(c) These may be what Abbott calls, amphibious section, in 
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which a fragment of a verse comes between and completes two 
other fragments, thus: 

“ Q. Eliz. How fares | the prince? || 
ilfAS. Well, majdam, and | in health. || 

Buck. What is | thy news then ? • ^ II. iv. 40. 

Here it is to be observed that the three feet 

1 “ Well, ma | dam, and [ in health” ] 
make a complete pentameter with the two feet that precede and 
wnth the two feet that follow them. Other examples of this 
peculiarity occur as follows: iv. iv. 4oS, iv. ii. 11, ii. iv. 39, 
II. i. 55. 


5. Elision^ as might be expected, is a very common device for 
a\'oiding what would otherwise be hypermetrical syllables by the 
suppression of a vowel sound. The commonest elisions, in 
addition to 7^ for will, h'c for are, n't for not, which are in 
general use to-day, are th' for the, t' for to, 7 for it, 7* for or 
his, {' for in, ^eni for ihe7n. A light vowel following a liquid 
[I, 711 , 71 , r) is slurred, and, so far at least as concerns the metre, 
is lost. This is exceedingly common with r. Almost invajriably 
when th and v come between two vowels, they are dropped, and 
the two syllables are run into one. In the middle of a trisyllable 
the vowel i, when unaccented, is often dropped. 

Polifsyllahic when placed at the end of line, often 

receive but one accent, the rest of the syllables being hyper¬ 
metric, and when lists of names occur in the body of a passage, 
great liberties are taken with the metre. 

Two or more hypermetric syllables are not infrequently found 
before a pause at the end of a line, even when such syllables do 
not form part of a polysyllabic proper name. 

Prefixes and suffixes may also be dropped ; the former are 
frequently so treated, the latter not so frequently. It would be 
tedious to refer to all the mstanees in which the peculiarities are 
illustrated in Richard III., hence only one or two typical 
examples will be given haphazard under each head. 

th’/or the: 

“ Th’ un 1 timely fill of vir" [ tuous L4n j caster'.” \ i. ii 4 

’t for it: 

“They'dd | me wrong | and T | will ndt | endure ’t'.” | I. iii. 

“ Do good I my lord | lest all | the land [ will rhe’t.” j 

ni. vii. 221. 


“ My lord, will’t please you pass along? ” 
And, I believe, ’t will ne’er stand upright/ 
“ Were’t not that by much preservation.” 

“ We live to teU’t you.” 


in. L 136. 
m. ii. 39. 
III. V. 36. 
V. iii. 312. 
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's for IS, 

“It’s supper time, my lord ; 

It’s nine o’clock.” v iii. 46-7. 

“ But where to-morrow ?—Well, all’s one for that.'^ v. iii. 8. 
“I think, there’s never a man in Christenciom.” m. iv. 53. 


Light vowel he fore a, liquid shirred. 

“At Cher | tsey mon | ast’ry^, | this nob | le Kin'g.” | 

I. ii. 215. 

“ To fight' 1 in quarVe? | of th’ house | of Lan | caster.” | 

I. iv. 196. 

“ At Pern I broke, or | at Ha’r | ford-west, in Wales.” | 

IV. V. 7. 

Th ami r dropped heticeen tv'o voirels. 

“ ’Tis he 1 that sent us | hither n6w | to slaughter thee” 

T. iv. 237. 


“ Either heaven [ with light | ning strik'e | the mur | derer dea'd. ” 

I. ii. 64. 

“Why then [ resolv'e I me ichdther | you will | or no.” 1 

rv, ii. 120. 

Also IV. i. 7; iv. iv. 82. 


Unaccented i dropped in trisyllables. 

“ And be | not eas | zly won | to oiir | reqiiest.” | in. \fii. 50. 
Pollysyllahic names with only one accent."^ 

“ Why, whth | some lit' | tie train', | niy lord | of ^uokingham.'^ 

ii. ii. 123. 

“ Saw’st thou I the mel | ancli611 y lor'd | of Northmn6e?toi(i.” 

V. iii. 68. 

“My lord | of 'Stuokingham, | if my' | weak or | atory.” 

III. i. 37. 

Other examples of polysyllabic names are : ii. ii. 123; iii. vii. 
227 ; IV. iv. 508; iv. v. 10; v. iii. 68 ; v. v. 13 and 14. 

Other pollysyllables loith only one accent. 

“Havepa | tience, uia | dam : there’s | no doubt, [ his 

I. iii. 1. 

Prefixes dropped. 

“ Deck’d in' | thy rig'hts, | as th6u | art stall’d | in min'e.” 

lo iii. 206. 

“Prevent it, resist it, let it not be so ! ” 
which must be read as follows in scanning: 

“ Prevent | it, ’sist | it, 14t | it not | be s6 ! ” IV. i. 148. 

Catesby=Cat-es-by. ■Woodeville=Wood-4-ville. Henry=Hen-e-ry. 
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“ Environ’d (’viron’d) | me about | and how | led m | mine 
ears.” | i. iv. 59. 

“ At an I y time | have recourse (’course)! oit'o | the prin'ces.” | 

m. V. 109. 

“To gratulate the gentle princes there,” iv. i. 10. 

“Turn” = Return. iv. iv. 184; v. iii. 254. 

“ Lest I revenge (venge) what? | myself upon myself.” 

V. iii. 186. 

Other contractio7is are : 

“Parlous ”/o?’ “perilous.” ii. iv. 35. 

“ No marvel (marie) [ my lord, [ tho’ it | ahright | ed you,” | 

I. iv. 185. 

“ Having God, | her cons [cience, and [ these bars | against me.” | 

I, ii. 235 ; also iv. iv. 508. 

6. Incomjilete verse-^ occur either at the beginning or at the 
end of speeches, and in excited dialogue. There is good reason 
for the belief that many of these irregular verses are due to cor¬ 
ruptions that have beehi allowed to creep into the text. 

7. Alexandrines. An Alexandrine is a verse of six feet, each 
containing two syllables, the second of which is accented, he. 
it .is an iambic hexameter. The following is a good example of 
this kind of metre, by Dr^^den, who revelled in Alexandrines, 
which are, it. may be observed, in high favour amongst French 
poets. 

“ And now | by wiAds | and wav^es | my lif'e | less lim^bs | are 
tos'sed.” I 

It. has been questioned whether Shakespeare ever really made 
use of iambic hexameters, and much ingenuity has been shown in 
explaining away apparent Alexandrines. Abbott’s statement is 
not quite so sweeping. He says that a perfect Alexandrine is 
seldom found in Shakespeare, and cerfainly the verses of twelve 
syllables may frequently, by elision and by the postulation of 
hypermetric syllables, be made to scan as iambic pentameters. 
But it must be admitted that verses of twelve syllables, every 
other one of which bears the accent, i.e. iambic hexameters, do 
occur with sufficient frequency to admit of little doubt that 
Shakespeare knew of the value of the Alexandrine and further 
made use of it to vary his iambic pentameters. 

Examples of apparent Alexandrines. 

“ Lord Has | tings wds | to h4r | for his | deliv | er'y.” 

i..i. 75. 

“ Which his' | hell-g6v | ern’d ar'm | hath butch | ered.” | 

I. ii. 67. 
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And so I doth min'o : | I mdse j why sh4’s | at lib | erty'.” | 

I. iii. 305. 

‘‘ Until I the duke | take or' | der for' [ his bu | rial.” | 

I. iv. 275. 

Which, sinc'e, | succeed ] ing ag | es hav'e | re-ed | ified.” | 

III. i. 71. 

“ Tell them | how Ed' | ward put | to death | a cit | izen.” | 

III. V. 76. 

“ Untain't | ed, un' | exam' ] ined, free, | at lib | erty'.” | 

III. vi. 9. 

His ty' I ranny' | for tri | fles his ] own b^ | tardy'.” | 

III. vii, 9. 

So also in. vii. 113, iv. iii. 53, iv. iv. 274, iv. iv. 326, v. iii. 52. 
In all these cases the last foot contains two extra syllables 
instead of one. It is open to question whether or no one of 
these is to be slurred. If so the line is cf course a pentameter 
and not an Alexandrine. 

Apparent Alexandrines resolved. 

“ Thou art sworn as deeply to effect what we intend.” 

III. i. 15&1 

This should be scanned thus : 

“ Thou art sworn | as deeply | to (t’) effect | what we | intend.” | 

Persuades | me it is (t’s) 6th | erwise; | howe’er it be.” 

II. ii. 29. 

“ I promise you I am afraid to hear (f hear) you tell it (tell’t).” 

I. iv. 65. 

Scanned by omitting unempbatic syllables, ii. ii. 127, iii. i. 15S, 
III. i. 191, III. ii. 29, IV. ii. 124. 

. Apparent Alexandrines are frequently trimeter couplets. 

‘‘I would I knew thy heart. 

To take is not to give.” i. ii. 193-203; also i. ii. 89-91. 

Four accents. Lines with only four accents are very rare in 
Shakespeare, and are only found in the mouths of exceptional 
characters. 

“ I’ll tell I him what | you say, | my lord.” | iii. vii. 70. 

“ Earth gapes, | hell bums, | fiends roar, | saints pray.” | 

IV. iv. 75. 

8. PecidicCrities oj Accent. In some verses, examples of which 
are given below, apparent irregularities exist, because the word 
exhibiting it had a different accent from what it has at present. 
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This being allowed for, the irregularity is at once recognized as 
only apparent and not real. 

“We are | the queen^s ■ subjects | and must | obey.” 

I. i. 106. 

“ Whose ug' I ly and' | iinnat | ural aspect.” | i. ii. 23. 

“ Shamed their | aspect | with stores | of child | ish drops.” | 

I. ii. 155. 

“ And 11 nothing | to back | my suit | at all.” | i. ii. 236. 

“ Withal I obdiir [ ate do | not hear | him plead.” | i. hi. 347. 

I “ And the | compact | is firm | and true | in me.” | ii. ii. 133. 

“ By a I diving | instinct | men’s minds | mistrust.” | ii. hi. 42. 
“ Anon I expect j him here | but if | she be | obdurate.” 

Ill, i. 39. 
III. i. 7*2. 
III. i. SL 
III. iv. 91. 

in. vii. 5, 6. 


“ Is it I up6n I record | or else | report.” 

“ I say I without \ charac | ter fame | lives long.” 
“ As ’twere | triumph [ ing at | mine en | emies.” 

“I did I with his | contract | with La | dy Liicy, 
And his | contract | by deputy in France.” 


9. JRhpne. Concerning the occasional occurrence of rhyme.in 
Shakespeare’s plays Dr. Abbott remarks : “Rhyme w^as often 
used as an effective termination to a scene. When the scenery 
was not changed or the arrangements were so primitive that the 
change was not easily perceptible, it was perhaps additionally 
desirable to mark that the scene was finished. Rhyme was also 
used in the same convenient way to mark an aside which other¬ 
wise the audience might have great difficulty in recognizing an 
aside.” 


To mark the end of a Scene. 

“Clarence still breathes ; Edward still lives and reigns : 

When they are gone, then must I count my gains.'" 

End of Sc. i., Act i. 

“ Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass 
That I may see ray shadow pass." End of Sc. h., Act i. 

“ And when I have mj^ meed I will aivay ; 

For this will out, and here I must not stay ’’ End of Act ic 

“ Come lead me to the block ; bear him my head ; 

They smile at me who shortly shall be dead." 

End of Sc, ivp. Act UL 
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‘‘Bad is the world ; aud all will come to nought 
When such had dealing must be seen in thought^ 

End of Sc. vi., Act iii. 

“ For tender princes, use my babies well ! 

So foolish sorrow bids your stones fareicdl.'^^ 

End of Sc. i., Act. iv. 

“0, let me think on Hastings, and be gone 
To Brecknock, while my fearful head is onJ' 

End of Sc. ii., Act iv. 

“ Come, muster men : my counsel is my shield ; 

We must be brief when traitors brave the Jield."^ 

End of Sc. iii., Act iv. 

“ Come, sirs, convey me to the block of .^hame ; 

Wrong hath but wrong, and blame the due of blame.^^ 

End of Sc. i., Act v. 

“ True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s icings ; 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings.^^ 

End of Sc. ii., Act. v. 

“ Now civil wounds are stopp’d, peace lives again : 

That she may long live here, God say amen ! ” 

End of play. 

To mark an aside. 

A very good example of this occurs in Act iv. Sc. iv., where 
Queen Margaret is evidently intended to speak lines 16 and 17, 
20 and 21 as ccsides, although there is no specific direction to this 
effect in the play. So usual was it to use rhyme as an indication 
of this kind of speech, that one of the lines even rhymes with the 
words of another speaker, thus : 

‘ ‘ Q. Eliz. When didst thou sleep, when such a deed was done ? ” 

“ Q. Marg. When holy Harry died, and my sweet 

IV. iv. 24, 5. 

Prose is used as a relief to the monotony of blank verse, 
but always in passages where the speaker is either of no con¬ 
sequence or where a speaker for a time lays aside his dignity. 
Proclamations, letters, and formal documents generally would 
naturally be written in prose. 

VIII. Some Peculiarities of Shakespearian English. 

Elizabethan English, on a superficial view, appears to present 
this gyeat point of difference from the English of modern times— 
that in the former any irregularities whatever, whether in the 
formation of words or in the combination of words into syllables, 
are allowable. In the first place, almost any part of speech can 
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be used as any other part of speech. An adverb can be used as 
a verb, “They askance their eyes”; as a noun, “the backward 
and abysm of time”; as an adjective, “a seldom pleasure.” 
Any noun, adjective, or neuter verb can be used as an active 
verb. You can “happy” your friend, “malice” or “fool” 
your enemy, or “ fall ” an axe on his neck. An adjective can be 
used as an adverb ; and you can feel and act “easy,” “free,” 
“excellent” ; or as a noun, and you can talk of “fair” instead of 
“beauty,” and a “pale” instead of a “paleness.” Even the 
pronouns are not exempt from these metamoi’phoses. A “he” 
is used for a man, and a lady is described by a gentleman as 
“ the fairest she he has yet beheld.” 

In the second place, every variety of apparent grammatical 
inaccuracy meets us. He for him^ him for he ; spoke and took 
for spoken and taken ; plural nominatives with singular verbs ; 
relatives omitted where they are now considered necessary ; un¬ 
necessary antecedents inserted ; shall for icUl, yhonld for v'oidd, 
would for loisk', to omitted after “'I ought,” inserted after “I 
durst”; double negatives, double comparatives (more lietter, 
etc.), and superlatives; such followed by which, that by cts ; as used 
for as if; that for as that ; and lastly, some verbs with apparently 
two nouns, and others without any nominative at all. (Abbott, 
Shakespearian Grammar .) 


I. Nouns. 

Plural lohere loe use singular. 

“And with thy scorns drew’st rivers from his eyes.” 

I. iii. 176. 

“ Argues your toisdoms and your love to Richard.” 

III. vii, 40. 

Hominative omitted. 

“ Marry and [1] will, my lord, with all my heart.” 

III. iv. 36. 

Nouns used as adjectives. 

“ His venom tooth will rankle to the death.” i. iii. 291. 
“ Windy attorneys to their client woes.” iv. iv. 127. 

Verb as noun. 

“ The weary sun hath made a golden set.'** 

*s omitted in dissyllable ending in sibilant. 

“Marry, my imcle Clarence* angry ghost.” 

“Look’d pale when they did hear of Clarence* 


HI. i. 144. 

death.” 

II. i. 136. 
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n. Adjectives. 

Adjective used as adverb. 

I will with oil expedient duty see yon.’* i. ii. 217. 

“ Myself to be a marvellous proper man.” i. ii. 255. 

“ His master’s son, as worshipful he terms it.” iii. iv. 41. 

‘‘ But soft^ here come my executioners.” i. iii. 339. 

Also in I. iv. 267, in. ii. 44, iit. v. 24, iv. i 33, iv. ii. 55. 
Compound adjectives. 

“ I am too childish-foolish for this world.” i. iii. 142. 

dvish-marked.^’’ i. iii. 228. 

“You are too senseless-obstinate^ my lord.” in. i. 44. 

“ Weil, well, he was the covert'st-shelter'd traitor.” 

III. V. 33. 

“ And he not peevish-fond in great designs.” iv. iv. 417. 

“ False-boding,” T. iii. 47. “Bunch-back’d,” i. iii- 46. “ Gallant- 
springing,” i. iv. 214. “Wrong-incensed,” ii. i. 57. “All- 
seeing,” II. i. 82. 

Adjectives out of place. 

“ Thy deed, inhuman and unnatural. 

Provokes this deluge most'unnatural." I. ii. 60, 61. 

“ As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent." ii. ii. 130. 
“I fear no uncles dead." in. i. 146. 

Also rv. iv. 11, 12. 

Superlative of pre-eminence. 

“ I fear our happiness is at the highest." i. iii. 41. 

Possessive adjective transposed. 

“ Stand betwixt two churchmen, good my lord.” m. vii. 48. 
“ Good my Lord Derby.” i. iii. 20; also iii. vii. 197-201. 

DcnMe superlatives. 

“ To take her in her heart’s extremest hate.” i. ii. 232. 

“ Shall be well winged with our chiefest horse.” v. iii. 300. 

Double comparative. 

“ I wis your grandam had a worser match." i. iii. 102. 

Sign of superlative omitted. 

“ I took him for the plainest and (most) harmless creature.*’ 

m. V. 25. 

“ He was the covert’st (most) shelter’d traitor.” in. v. 33. 
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Adjective used as noun. 

“ Now fair befal thee and thy noble house ! ” i. iii. 282. 

“ And lessen’d be that small, God, I beseech thee ! ’’ 

I. hi. 111. 

“ As truly ar. I swear the Wke ! ” ii. i. 11. 

“ I will not dine until I see the same.'' iii. iv. 79. 

“ My foreward shall be drawn out all in length.'’ 

V. iii. 293. 

‘ In ’ used as adjectival 'prefix in place of ‘ uni 

Unvalued = invalued. 

Unviolable = inviolable, ii. i. 27. 

Unmeritahle - inmeritahle. in. v. 155. 

Concerning this very common substitute of in for v.n and rice 
versd, Abbott says, “ We appear to have no dedidte rule of 
distinction even now, since we use ungrateful, ingratitude', 
unequal, inequality. Un seejiis to have been preferred by 
Shakespeare before p and r, which do not allow in. to precede, 
except in the form im. In seems also to have been retained in 
many cases from the Latin, as in the case of ingraUis, impor- 
tuniurn, etc. As a general rule we now use in where we desire 
to make the negative a part of the word and un where the 
separation is maintained—untrue, infirm ; hence un is always 
used with participles—untamed, etc. Perhaps also un is 
stronger than in." 


ARTICLES. 

Definite article omitted. 

“Hastings, love Lord Marquess.” IT. i. 25. 

“ Tremble and start at wagging of a straw.” iii. v. 7. 

‘ A ’ before numeral adjectives. 

“ a twelve month.” ni. ii. 57. 


III. Adverbs. 

(a) Double negatives. 

nor never." ^ iv. iv. 494. 

“ A man that loves not me, nor none of you.” i. iii. 13. 

a here ; for curses never pass.” 

I. iii. 285, 1. ii. 70. 

(b) The old genitive case of nouns and pronouns used as adverbs. 
“ Rest you, whiles I lament King Henry’s corse.” i. ii. 32. 
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(c) Adverbs, icith the prefix * a,’ lohich signifies some preposition. 


as Hn,'‘ ^ 011 ,' ‘o/,’ ^ atJ* 

One heav’d a-high, to be hurled down below.” iv. 86. 
“ The secret niischiefs that I set ahroach.^^ i. iii. 325. 

“ Stand all apart. iv. ii. 1. 
‘‘Stay awhile,” iv. iv. 116. “awhile,” T. ii. 3. “abroad,” 
I. i. 134. “afresh,” i. ii. 56. 

BvJt - orily. 

“Princes have but their titles for their glories.” i. iv. 78. 


Also III. vii. 238 and i. ii. 47. 

^Much^ used as adjective. 

“ Yet so much (great) is my poverty of spirit.” iii. vii. 159. 
Adverb used as adjective. 

“ Which after hours give leisure to repent.” iv. iv. 293. 
Ellipse of adverbial inflection. 

“His grace looks cheerfully and smooth(ly) to-day.” 

III. iv. 50. 

“ And that so lamely and unfashionab(ly).” i. i. 22. 

At once = in a word. 

“ My lords, at once i cause why we are met 
Is, to determine of the coronation. ” iii. iv. 1, 2. 

IV. Pronouns. 

‘Fe’ and ^Toud 

Originally ye was nominative and you accusative, which dis¬ 
tinction was disregarded by Elizabethan writers, who used ye in 
questions, entreaties, and rhetorical appeal. 

“Ye shall, my lord.” iv. ii. 85. 

‘ ThoiL ’ is familiar, ‘ yoii ’ distant. 

“ Ay, ay, thou wouldst be gone to ^oin with Richard: 

I will not trust yoiL, sir.” 

IV. iv. 491-2; iv. 167 and 166. 

^Him'for ‘himself.^ 

“ First he commends him to your noble lordship.” iii. ii. 8. 
Relative pronoun omitted. 

“ And all the pleasures {which) you usurp are mine.” 

I. iii. 173. 

. “ The curse {which) my noble father laid on thee.” 

I. iii. 174. 

“ The tender love {which) I bear your grace.” iii. iv. 65. 
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Verb attracted [Zrd to 2nd) 

^ As ^ omitted. 

‘‘ I wonder he is so fond (as) to trust the mockery of unjust 
slumbers.’* • iii. ii. 26. 

Also I. ii. 170, I. iii. 257*58, iii. ii. 26. 

‘ Which' %ised interchangeably with ‘ who' and ‘ that.' 

“ With that grim ferryman which poets write of.” i. iv. 46. 

“ My damned son, which thy two sweet sons smother’d.” 

IV. iv. 134. 

“ Say that the king, which may command, entreats.” 

IV. iv. 345, I. ii. 62, iv. iv. 385, i. ii. 88. 

‘ That ’ as a conjunctional affix. 

Just as .so and as are affixed to who (whoso), zchen (whenso), 
where (whereas), in order to give a relative meaning to words 
that were originally interrogative, in the same way that was 
frequently affixed. 

“ When that our blessed father York, 

Biess’d his three sons.” i. iv. 228-9. 

‘‘ Marked you not 
How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Looked pale when they did hear of Clarence’ death. ” 

II. i. 134-6. 

‘‘ If that our noble father be alive.” ii. ii 7. 

I. i. 82, in. vii. 157, iv'. ii 221, v. iii 202, 


V. Verbs. 

“ In general distinction of inflections which prevailed during 
the Elizabethan period, en was particularly discarded. It was 
therefore dropped in the conversion of nouns and adjectives into 
verbs, except in some cases where it was peculiarly necessary to 
distinguish a noun or adjective from a verb. . . . Hence it may 
be said that any noun or adjective should be converted into a 
verb by the Eli^bethan author.” 

Nouns as verbs. 

“ As he lessovM us to weep.” i. iv. 233. 

“ Insulting tyranny begins to jet 
Upon the innocent and aweless throne.” ii. iv. 51-2. 

“ His ancient knot of dangerous adversaries 
To-morrow are let blood (are allowed to blood) at Pomfret 
castle.” i* 183. 
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Your mere enforcement shall acquittanct me.” 

III. vii. 233. 

As I tender you and all of yours.” ii. iv. 72. 

Also IV. i. 60; iv. iv. 438; v. iii. 289. 
hitransitlve for transitive. 

“ That he v'ould labour my delivery.” i. iv. 240. 

Inquire me ouj some mean born gentleman.” iv. ii. 54. 
Transitive for intransitive. 

“Seize on him, Furies.” i. iv. 57. 

“Til send some packing that yet think not on it.” 

III. ii. 63. 

“ So long as hell and Bichard likes of it.” iv. iv. 354. 

Also I. iii. 6. 

“ There u^anteth now our brother Gloucester here.” 

II. i. 43. 

Transitive past participles from intransitive verbs. 

< ‘ But by some unlook’d accident cut off (unlocked for). ” 

I. iii. 214. 

“ For Clarence is well spoken (of).” i. iii. 348. 

“If I had been remembered (reminded).” n. iv. 23. 

‘ Is ’ for ‘ has ’ [common with verbs of motion). 

“But what, is Catesby gone?” in. v. 12. 

“Are come to have some conference with his grace.” 

III. vii, 39. 

“ Thus both are gone vdth conscience and remorse.” 

rv. iii. 20. 

“'When they are gone.” i. i. 162. 

“ To see you are become so penitent.”' n. ii. 221. 

Also in i. iii. 32, in. iv. 1. 

Impersonal verbs. 

“ Methoughts that I had broken from the Tower.” 

I. iv. 9, 18, 23, 30, 36. 

Meseemeth good, that, with some little train, 

Forthvdth ficm Ludlow the young prince be fetch’d.” 

II. ii. 120, 121. 

Singvlar for plural. 

“Thy honour, state and seat is due to me.” i. iii. 112. 
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Plural for singular, 

‘‘ Where a7'e the evidence that do accuse me. 

What lawful quest have given their verdict up.” 

I. iv. 175-6. 

“ How chance (chances it) the prophet could not at that 
time 

Have told me I being b}^ that I should kill him ? ” 

IV. ii 103-4. 

Also V. v, 21, but the plural is implied. 

Archaic past. 

“ Thou holpst to kill him.” iv. iv. 45. 

“ Let him thank me, that hoip to send him hitner.” 

I. ii. 107. 

Verbs of motion omitted. 

“About your business straight.” i. iii. 355. 

“I’ll to the king.” i. iv. 97. 

“But come, let us in.” ii. i. 13S. 

“Towards Ludlow, then, for we’ll not stay behind.” 

II. ii. 154, 

“Hence (go hence).” i. ii. 50. 

“Myself and my good cousin Buckingham will to thy 
mother.” iii. i. 137. 

‘Do’ used transitively with an objective noun. 

“Hath twice done salutation to the morn.” v. iii. 210. 

‘Do’ omitted before ^not.^ 

“On me, whose all not equals Edward’s moiety.” i. ii. 250. 
As a rule ‘ do ’ is used in Shakespeare as an auxiliary. 

May —can. 

“And if thy poor devoted suppliant may 
But beg one favour at thy gracious hand.” i. ii. 207-8. 

Subjunctive of purpose. 

“Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 

That I may see my shadow as I pass. ” i. ii. 263-4. 

“ Some one take order Buckingham be brought.” 

IV. iv. 539. 

^ Shall \ for ^wilV 

“And if I die no soul shall pity me.” 

“Men shall deal unadvisedly sometimes.” 

‘ Shall ’ = ‘ will he su7'e to. ’ 


V. iji. 201. 
IV. iv. 292. 
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}Y ill Elvish, 

‘‘ I will not reason what is meant hereby, 

Because I loill be guiltless of the meaning.” i. iv. 94-5. 

Formafioii of imrticixjl(^-^- 

Owing to a tendency to drop the inflection e??, Elizabethan 
• authors frequently used the curtailed forms of the past participle, 
which are common in Earl^^ English ; when, however, the form 
thus curtailed was in danger of being confused with the infinitive 
as in ‘ taken,' they used the past tense for the past participle. 

(a) Curtailed past particixjle. 

“ The people were not w'ont 

To be spjol:e to but by the recorder.” in. vii. 30. 

‘‘ When thou hast hrohe it in so dear degree.” i. iv. 203. 

‘‘ But his red colour hath forsook his cheeks.” ii. i. 85. 
“ Found that the issue was not his hegotF in. v. 90. 

Also in IV. iii. 39 and in. vii. 30. 
‘ Ed ’ is omitted after ‘ d’ and ‘ t’ as “acquit,” v. v. 3 ; “con¬ 
tract,” in. vii. 179; “graft,” iii. vii. 127 ; “wet,” i. ii. 216. 

{b) ‘ A ’ before p7'esent participles. 

“ 8o long a-growing and so leisurely.” ii. iv, 19, 

“ Last long (a)-telling than thy kindness date.” iv, iv. 254. 

Subjunctive after ^ so j ^ so that.^ 

“ Will I withal endow a child of thine, 

So in the Lethe of thy angry soul 

Thou drown the sad remembrance of those wrongs.” 

IV. iv. 251. 

Future^ for subjunctive. 

“ The queen hath heartily consented 
He shall espouse Elizabeth.” iv. v. 18. 

Infinitive -used as a no^in. 

“ Have not to do with him.” i. iii. 292. 

‘ To ^ sign of infinitive omitted. 

“ To help thee (to) curse that poisonous bunch-back’d toad.” 

i. iii. 246. 

‘ ‘ That it would please thee (to) 

Leave these sad designs.”' i. ii. 211. 

“ I beseech you, (to) 

Grant me this boon. ” ii. ii. 18. 

“ Nay, then indeed she-cannot choose but (to) hate. 

IT. iv. 289. 

T 
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Subjimctive used imperatively. 

Then fiery expedition be my wind.” iv. hi. 54, 

“ As I intend to prosper and repent, 

So thrive I in my dangerous attempt 

Of hostile arms, etc.” iv. iv. 397-405. 

Also V. iii. 101, I. ii. 11*2. 

Subjunctive used in icishes [prAatively). 

“ God give your grace good rest.” i. iv. 75. 

“ Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 

Be he unto me.” ii. i. 37-38. 

Would all were well.” i. iii. 40. 

“ Long die thy happy days before thy death.” i. iii. 207. 
“ The worm of conscience still begnaw thy souL” i. iii. 2*22. 
Also “tire,” “fight,” “whisper,” “promise.” IV. iv. 190-7. 

Subjunctive in subordinate sentences. 

“ If any here, 

By false intelligence or wrong surmise, 

Hold me a foe.” ii. i. 53-55. 

“ It were lost sorrow to wail one that’s lost.” n. ii. 11. 
“ If that our noble father be alive.” n. ii. 7. 

“ To fly the boar before the boar pursues, 

Were to incense the boar to follow us.” ill. ii. 2S-*29. 

Be and icere are used in the subjunctive where other verbs would 
be in the indicative. This is done probably for euphony. 

Suffixes omitted. 

hauglit=^}iauglity. n. iii. 28. 

Intent = intended. 


Redundancies. 

“ Which, God he knows.” ni. i. 10. 

“ On what occasion, God he knows, not I.” iii. i. 26. 


“ But if I thrive, the gain of my attempt 
The least of you shall share his part thereof.” 

y. iii. 267-8. 

“ But I am in 


So far in blood that sin will pluck on sin.” 


rv. ii. 64-5. 
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That from the prime creation e’er she framed.” iv. iii. 19. 

Also IV. 63. 

“ I vould not spend another such a night.” i. iv. 5. 

But I shall laugh at this a twelve month hence; 

That they who brought me in my master’s hate, 

I live to look upon their tragedy.” ill. ii. o7'9. 


On=of. 


VI. Prepositio>"S. 


‘‘ Think on the tower and me.” v. iii. 126. 

Oh, God, I fear thy justice will take hold 
On me and you, and mine and yours, for this.” 

II. i. 131-2. 

Also V. iii. 165, v. iii. 163, v. iii. 169. 

For— instead of. 

“ For a happy wife, a most distressing widow.” iv. iv. 98. 

^ Withalj’ the emphatic form of ‘ [found generally at the 
end of a sentence .) 

Withal I did infer your lineaments.” iii. vii. 12. 


Upon —with. 

“ Are they that I would have thee deal upon (with).” 

IV. ii. 75. 

Upon—of. 

Well thought upon.” ^ i. iii. 344. 

In—on. 

“ Yet execute thy wrath in me alone.” i. iv. 71. 

hi—aZ. 

“In all which time.” i. iii. 127. 


In—into. 

“ They who brought me in my master’s hate ” iii. ii. 58. 

“But first I’ll turn this fellow in his grave.” i. ii. 261. 

Also IV. iii. 23, v. iii. 327. 

Preposition omitted. 

“Where and (at) what time your majesty shall please.” 

IV. iv. 490. 
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Preposition transposed. 

About it; for it stands me much upon.” iv. ii. 59. 

“The late demand that you did sound me in.” iv. ii. 87. 

“ Ten thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon.” 

I. iv. 25, I. iv. 46. 

Preposition as adverb. 

•'For a season after 

Could not believ^e but that I was in hell.” i. iv. 61-2. 

“Go after, cousin Buckingham.” iir. v. 72. 

YII. CoNjrNCTio>'s. 

An. According to Abbott this conjunction, meaning ‘if,’ is 
simply a form of ‘and,’ and the supposition being expressed by 
the subjunctive that follows ‘an’and not by ‘an’itself. The 
addition of ‘if’ to the ‘an’ he attributes to the same desire 
for heaping on the meaning as gave rise to double comparatives, 
double superlatives, and double negatives. 

“An’t please your worship.” i. i. SS. 

For=l)eca 2 ise. 

“And for my name of George begins with G.” i. i. 58. 

IX. Figures of Speech. 

I. Figures of Resemblance. 

1. Simile (Latin, swiilis, like) is a comparison between two 
things, and expresses in direct language a similarity of relation 
between them. The words commonly used to introduce this 
figure are as and lihe. 

“I see, as in a map, the end of all.” ii. iv. 54. 

“Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast.” ill. iv. 101. 

“ And I, in such a desperate bay of death, 

Lihe a poor harh, of sails and tackling reft. 

Rush all to pieces on thy rocky bosom.” iv. iv. 232*4. 

Also LV. iv. 304. ‘ 

2. Metaphor (Gk. meta, change; pherein, to carry) is a figure 
of substitution, and not of mere comparison, as is the simile ; one 
thing is put for, or said to be, another. It is a simile with the 
words as and lihe omitted. 

“ And that a winged Mercury did bear.” 


n. i. 88. 
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“ Why strew’st sugar on that bottled spider. 

Whose deadly web ensnareth thee about?” 

I. iii. 242, 243. 

“The tiger now hath seized the gentle hind.” ii. iv. 50. 

“Your grace attended to their sugar’d words, 

But looked not on the poison of their hearts.” 

III. i. 13, 14. 

3. Personification (Latin, 2^erso7m = 8i mask, a person) is a figure 
in which lifeless things are spoken of as persons. 

“ I say, without characters, fame lives long, 

Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, 

I moralize two meanings in one word.” ill. i. 81-3. 

4. Apostrophe (Gk. apo, aside; strepho, I turn) is a figure in which 
a person or thing is addressed. The speaker arrests the normal 
progress of the recital and ‘ turns aside ’ to call, more or less 
passionately, upon some person or thing comiected directly or 
indirectly with the things or events referred to in the main 
speech. When an inanimate object is so apostrophised, personi¬ 
fication as well as apostrophe is made use of. 

“ 0 preposterous 

And frantic outrage, end thy damned spleen ! ” ir. iv. 64» 

“ 0 bloody Bichard ! miserable England I 
I prophesy the fearful’st time to thee 
That ever wretched age hath look’d upon. ” iii. iv. 105-7. 

‘ ‘ Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes 
Whom envy hath immured within your walls : 

0 coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me ! ” iv. ii. 99. 

Also III. iv. 9, IV. iv. 26-30. 

5. Allegory =* SMstained metaphor.’ 

“Come, I have heard that fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay ; 

Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beggary: 

Then fiery expedition be my wing, 

Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king ! 

Come, muster men : my counsel is my shield ; 

We must be brief when traitors brave_the field.” 

IV. iii. 61-7. 

6. Euphemism (Gk. ert, well; phemi, I speak) is a figui’e by which 
an offensive idea is softened down and stated in an inoffensive or, 
belike, laudatory form. 

“The sons of Edward sleep in Abraham’s bosom.” 

IV. iii. 38» 
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Till George be packed with post-force up to Heaven.” 

I. i. 146. 

Frequently Richard’s account of his murderous intentions is 
couched in euphemistic language, e.g. ® 

‘ Simple, plain Clarence ! thee I do love so, 

That I will shortly send thy soul to heaven, 

If heaven will take the present at our hands.” 

I. i. 118-120. 

7. Hyperbole (Gr. hyper, beyond ; hcdlo, I throw) is a figure of 
exaggeration, things being represented as greater than they are. 
Hence hyperbole is only another name for exaggerated statement. 
This figure is well exemplified in the wooing and cursing scenes. 
In the former it is the nattering and the latter the discrediting 
exaggeration that is employed. 

‘‘ For now they kill me with a living death.” i. ii. 153. 
“For thou hast made the happy earth thy hell.” i. ii. 51. 

II. Figuees oe Oonteast. 

8. Antithesis (Gk. anti, against; tithemi, I place) is a figure in 
which words or sentences are placed in direct contrast. The 
following are illustrations of this figure taken from Richard III, 

“And seem a saint when most I play the deviV^ i. iii. 338. 

“ Talkers are no good doers : be assured 
We come to use our hands and not our tongues.” 

I. iii. 352-3. 

“ Make peace of enmity, fair love of hateT ii. i‘. 50. 

“ For a happy wife, a most distressed widow ; 

Kqt joyful another, one that wails the name; 

For queen, a very caitiff crown’d with care ; 

For one being sued to, one that humbly siies ; 

For one that scorn’d at me, now scorn’d of me ; 

For one being fear’d of all, now fearing one.” 

IV. iv. 98-104. 

9. Epigram = a pointed and pithy saying. 

“Patiently hear my impatience.” iv. iv. 156. 

“ That thou dost love my daughter from thy soul: . 

So from thy soul’s love didst thou love her brothers, 

And for my heart’s love I do thank thee for it.” 

IV. iv. 258^260. 

“An honest tale speeds best being plainly told.” 

IV. iv. 358. 
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“ Plain and not honest is too harsh a style.” iv. iv. 360. 

'A vein of epigram and irony runs through the whole of the 
dialogue between King Eichard and Queen Elizabeth. 342 et seq. 

10. Irony (Gk, eiron, a dissembler) is a figure of disguise; it is a 
mode of expression in which there is a hidden meaning contrary 
to the simple sense of the words. The following^ are a few 
illustrations. 

K. Richs The advancement of yon children, gentle lady, 

Q. Eliz. Up to some scaffold, there to lose their heads ? ” 

IV. iv. 241-2. 

Also IV. iv. 271-283. 

III. Figures of Association. 

11. Metonomy (Gk. meta^ change; ono7na, a name) is a figure 
which substitutes the name of one thing for the name of another 
with which it is connected. 

All references to Richard, as ‘‘the boar,” are examples of 
metonomy. iii. ii. 74, 75. 

“And in the duke’s behalf Pll give my voiceR in. iv. 20. 

12. Mypallage (Gk. hypo, under ; allage, change) is a figure in 
which an attribute is transferred from its proper subject to 
others that are closely connected with them. 

“ The weary way hath made you melancholy.” iii. i 3. 

“ While my fearful head is on.” iv. ii. 126. 

“ The head is* not fearful, hut the oimier of it is. 

Or else his head’s assurance is but frail.” iv, iv. 498. 

“Needful scroll [scroll that Stanley needs)T v. ii. 41. 

13. Exclamation = an interjectional expression showing sudden 
emotion. 

“ Ah, my young princes ! ah, my tender babes ! 

My unblown nowers, new-appearing sweets ! ” 

IV, iv. 9-10. 

“ A horse 1 a horse ! my kingdom for a horse I ” v. iv. 7. 

X. Alliteration is the frequent recurrence of the same sound 
consequent upon the recurrence of the same letter, generally 
initial, as in the well-known “Apt alliteration’s artful aid.” 
This elementary device for tickling the ear was prior to rhyme, 
with which it agrees in so far as it consists in sameness of sound, 
the difference being that in rhyme the sameness is not that 
merely of single letters but of syllables, nor does it occur at the 
beginnings, but at the ends of lines. Shakespeare’s alliterations 
are usually double-barrelled, but sometimes three or more words 
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are alliterative. It may therefore be desirable to remind the 
student that in the hands of a master, such as Shakespeai’e, 
Chaucer, or Tennyson, alliteration is capable of producing a 
pleasing, and even a beautiful effect. 

“Eoul fiends.” i. iv. 58. 

“ The deed you undertake is damnable.” i. iv. 184. 

‘‘ For false forswearing and for murder too.” i. iv. 194. 

“ Clarence is come ; false, fleeting, perjured Clarence.” 

I. iv. 55. 

“ V\"oeful welcome.” iv. iii. 90. 

“ A very caitiff crown’d with care.” iv. iv. 100. 

Also IV. iv. 134, IV. iv. 143, v. v. 28. 

XI. Examples of Paraphrasing. 

“ Now is the wunter of our discontent 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute.” i. i. 1-13. 

As summer suns compel the wintry gloom to vanish, yield¬ 
ing place to golden glory, so hath victorious York dispelled 
our gloomy dread of dismal disaster. Already the emblems of 
victory sit upon our foreheads, and our battered swords and 
shields serve but to ornament our walls. The din and fatigue of 
strife are replaced by festive strains and joyous dance. Forsaken 
is the armed steed with which the stem warrior was wont to 
strike terror into the hearts of his fearsome foe, for smilingly his 
master trips it in the bower of beauty to the luscious lilting of 
the lute. 

“ 0, no, my dream was lengthen’d after life; 

Such terrible impression made the dream.” i. iv. 43-63. 

My horrible vision ceased not with my life, and now in 
fancy I was witness of my soul’s agony which, it seemed to me, 
crossed, under the guidance of fable-famed Charon, the watery 
confines of the nether kingdom of never-ending gloom. There 
my spirit encountered that of king-making Warwick, the father 
of my wife. He, flitting by, damned me as forsworn beyond 
even the worst punishment of horrid Hades. Anon an angel 
form with flaxen hair, besmeared with ghastly gore, crossed my 
path, and, in piping treble, cried out, ‘ Perfidious, traitorous, 
child-slaying Clarence is here. Fiends, consign the foully false 
friend to the tortures of the damned,’ and, even as he spoke, a 
howling host of demons hemmed me in so that, distraught, I 
was aroused from my dreadful slumbers, still unable to realise 
that I was not in the place of torture, so much my dream 
enthralled me 1 
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XII. Historical Sketch. 

1461-14:83. EDWARD lY. 

Edward III. 

_ ! _ 

i 1 

Lionel of Clarence Edmund of York 

(2Dd son). (5th son). 

Philippa = Edmund, 

I Earl of March. 

Roger, Earl of IMarch. 

Anne. = Richard, Earl of Cambridge. 
Richard, Duke of York = Cicely Neville. 


Edward IV. = Elizabeth Edmund, George, Richard III. Margaret 
■VVoodville Duke of Duke of = Charles 

(daughter Rutland. Clarence. of Bur- 

of Jacquetta, gundy, 

formerly Duchess of Bedford). 


Edward Richard, Elizabeth Cicely. Anne Katherine 

V. Duke of =Henry =Howard, =W. Courtenay, 

York. VII. Earl of Earl of Devon. 

Surrey. 1 


Henry, Marquis 
Exeter. 


1461-1464. A. Power of the Nevilles. Richard Neville, Earl 
of Warwick and of Salisbury, Captain of 
Calais and Dover, Admiral of the Fleet in the 
Channel, Warden of the Western Scottish 
Marches, Lord Chamberlain and Steward; his 
brother Richard, Lord Montague, Warden of 
the Eastern Scottish Marches; his brother 
George, Archbishop of York and Chancellor. 
This power lasted supreme in the state till the 
Lancastrian power was finally crushed at the 
1464. battle of Hedgley Moor and Hexham, in 

Northumberland, April and May, and till 
the capture of King Henry. 
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1464-1471. B. Struggle between the King and Warwick. 

1464. 1. Warwick’s policy to secure an alliance with 
Trance by the King’s marriage to the sister of 
the queen of Lewis XI. Edward’s avowal of 
his marriage with Elizabeth Grey, daughter 
of Sir R. Wood\dlle and Jacquetta, widow of 
Jolin, Duke of Bedford. 

1464. 2. Commencement of struggles at court between 

the Woodvilles and the Nevilles. 


3. Divergence in foreign policy between Warwick 

1467. and the King. Question of the marriage of 
Margaret, the King’s sister, with a French 
prince, or with Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy. The French alliance supported 
by War^^dck, the Burgundian favoured by 
the merchants on account of the trade with 
Flanders. Archbishop Neville superseded as 
Chancellor during Warwick’s absence in France 
to negotiate a French alliance. Alliance 
concluded between Edward and Charles of 
Burgundy. 

1468. 4. Proposed invasion of France in conjunction with 

Burgundy. Margaret married to Charles of 
Burgundy. July. 

1469. 5. Marriage between Isabel Ne\i.lle (Warwick’s 

daughter) and Duke of Clarence, the King's 
second brother. Rising in the north of dis¬ 
contented peasantry under Robin of Redesdale, 
supported by Clarence and Warwick. The 
King for a time a prisoner after the fight at 
Edgecote near Banbury. July. Issue by the 
King of a general pardon. Dec. 

1470. 6. Clarence and Warwick denounced by the King, 

and forced to take refuge in France. March. 
Reconciliation between Queen Margaret and 
Warwick. Marriage of Prince Edward to Anne 
Neville (Warwick’s daughter). Consequent 
dissatisfaction of Clarence. 

Landing of Clarence and Warwick at Dartmouth 
and flight of Edward to Flanders. Sept.-Oct. 
Henry YI. restored to the throne. Oct. 

Lauding of Edward nominally to recover his 

1471. hereditary duchy. March 14. Joined by 
Clarence at Warwick. Mabch 30. Admitted 
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into London by Archbishop Bourchier. War¬ 
wick and Montague defeated and slain at 
Barnet. April 14. Eising for the House of 
Lancaster in the West under Somerset and 
Jasper Tudor. Landing of Queen Margaret at 
We3nnouth. April 14. Her armj- overtaken 
by Edward at Tewkesbury' on its inarch up the 
Severn Valley towards the North. Defeat of 
Margaret and death of Prince Edward. May 4. 
King Henry found dead in the Tower. May 21. 

. Foreign Policy. 

t73-1474. 1. Preparations for war with France in conjunction 

with Charles of Burgundy. Large grants in 
Parliament, and first collection of “Benevol¬ 
ences.” 

2. Secret defection of Charles of Burgundy. Be- 

1473. trothal of Mary of Burgundy to Maximilian 

(son of Emperor Frederick III.) in the hopes of 
securing for Charles the imperial crown. 

1476. 3. Treaty of Pecquigny between Lewis XI. and 

Edward. Expenses of war paid and pension 
of 50,000 crowns promised to Edward, and 
the Dauphin Charles betrothed to Edward’s 
daughter Elizabeth. Aug. 29. 

1477. 4. Death of Charles of Burgundy. Marriage of 

Mary to Maximilian. Edward faithful to the 
French alliance, but neutral in the war between 
Lewis and Maximilian. 

1478. [Clarence accused and attainted of high treason 
- for his complicity mth the Lancastrians in 

1470. His death possibly due to the enmity of 
Gloucester, with -whom he had quarrelled since 
Gloucester’s marriage with Anne Neville. 
1472.] 

1482. 5. Expedition of Gloucester in support of the claim 

to the Scotch throne by the Duke of Albany 
against his elder brother James III. (upon a 
promise by Albany to hold Scotland as a fief of 
England). Capture of Edinburgh by Gloucester 
and Albany. Betrothal of Albany (though he 
had two wives living) to Cicely, Edward’s 
daughter (previously betrothed to Prince James 
of 'Scotland). Berwick again an English 
possession. 
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1482-1483. 6 . Breach by Lewis of the treaty of Pecquigny. 

The Dauphin betrothed to Margaret of Austria 
(daughter of Maximilian and Mary of Bur¬ 
gundy). 14S2. Preparations for war with 
Prance. 

1483. Death of the King. April 9. 

EDWARD V. April 9— Juxe 22, 1483, 
and 

RICHARD m. JuxE, 1483— August, 1485. 

Richard III. = Anne Neville. 

Edward, d. 1484. 

A. Attack by Richard of Gloucester upon the Queen’s party, the 

Woodvilles and Greys. 

King Edward taken from their guardianship at 
1483. Stony Stratford; Lords Rivers and Grey having 

been arrested at Northampton, Gloucester 
appointed by the Council Protector of the 
King and kingdom. Apfjl 29—Mat 4. 

B. Attack upon the New Nobility created by Edward IV. and 

against the Succession of his Family. 

JuxE, 1483. 1. Lord Hastings (most prominent of the new 
nobility) arrested in Council and executed, 
though he had supported Richard against the 
IT oodvilles. 

2. Petition of nobles and ‘‘notable persons of the 

Commons” declaring Edward’s children ille¬ 
gitimate, those of Clarence (Edward and 
Margaret) disabled from the succession by their 
father’s attainder, and Gloucester the undoubted 
heir of Richard, Duke of York. June 24. 

3. Disappearance and probable murder of Edward 

V. and Richard of York, between JuxE and 
Oct. Execution of Lords Rivers and Grey at 
Pontefract. J ctxe or J uly. 

C. Revival of the Lancastrian Hopes. 

1. Support given to Henry Tudor, a refugee in 
Britanny, by Buckingham (head of the elder 
baronage, discontented with Richard for refusing 
him the succession to the Earldom of Hereford, 
and possibly plotting for himself), and Morton, 
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Bishop of Ely, also a refugee, who was planning 
a marriage between Henry and Elizabeth of 
York. 

2. Table showing descent of Buckingham and 1 ' envy 
Tudor. 


(a.) Edward III. 

Thomas of Woodstock. 

Anne = Edmund Stafford, 

I Earl of Buckingham. 

Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham, 
1 killed at Northampton, 

1460. 


I 

Hem’y = Margaret Beaufort, 
Stafford Countess of 
Bichmond. 


Henry, = Catherine Woodville. 

Duke of 
Buckingham. 

(6.) Edward III. 

Blanche of = John of Gaunt = Katherine Swinford. 

Lancaster 1 i 

1 ^1 

Henry lY. John Beaufort, 

I Earl of Somerset. 

j . i 

Henry Y, = Katherine = (2) Owen John Beaufort, 

of France, j Tudor. Duke of Somerset. 

Edmund 'Tudor, = Margaret (after- 

Earl of ]^chmoni I wards married to 

I Henry Stafford). 

Henry Tudor. 


Oct. 1483. 3. Suppression of the rising of Henry Tudor (whose 
arrival had been delayed by storms) and Buck¬ 
ingham. Execution of Buckingham at Salisbury. 
Nov. 


Humphrey, = Margaret Beaufort, 
killed at daughter of Edmund, 
St. Alban’s Duke of Somerset. 
1455. 
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D. The King’s Measures of Defence. 

1484. 1 . Apparent reconciliation between Queen Elizab'eth 

(widow of Edward lY.) and Richard. March, 

1484. 

2. Summoning of Parliament, and appeal for 

national support as the restorer of the old 
liberties. Statutes forbidding ‘‘benevolences'’ 
(broken however next year, 1485), and seizure 
of goods before conviction of felony, and fixing 
forty shillings freehold as qualification for jurors. 
Statute of Fines, imposing a limit on suits for 
recovery of lands; forbiddal of “secret feofi- 
ments ” ; enactments for protection of trade. 
Royal orders manumitting unenfranchised 
bondsmen upon the royal demesne, and en- 
do-wing religious houses. 

3. Armistice with Britanny and threatened renewal 

of the war with France (possibly to increase his 
popularity), and truce for three years with 
Scotland : the fieet also strengthened. 

4. Disafforestment of lands enclosed under Edward 

lY. 

1485. 5. Arrangement of marriage with Elizabeth of York. 

1485. E. The Fall of the King. 1485. 

1. Gathering indignation at the reputed murder of 

the princes. 

2. Collection of benevolences against statute of 1484. 

3. Landing of Henry Tudor at Milford Haven. 

Treachery of Thomas, Lord Stanlej^ (third 
husband of Margaret Beaufort), and his brother, 
Sir W. Stanley, and defeat of Richard at 
Bosworth Field. Aug. 22, 1485. 
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A (lY. ii. 5, lY. iii. 12), indefiiiite article, A.S. a?z=one. 

Abate (v. v. 35)= blunt. 

Abject (i. i. 106). L. aZyec^ 2 fm=despised one. 

Abroach (i. iii. 325). Low L. hrocca, a spike, and a=in a state of 
= let liquor out of a barrel. 

An (ill. i. 91) = if. 

Annoy (v. iii. 156). O.F. a9ioi=annoyance. 

Atonement (i. iii. 36). Lit. to atone = to set at one = reconciliation. 
Attainder (ill. v. 32). O.F. ateindre, to attain = disgrace. 

Avaunt (i. ii. 46). Lat. and ante Fr. begone. 

Barbed (i. i. 10). Fr. horse armour, therefore = barded, or 

protected on the chest and sides. 

Battalion (v. iii. ll)=ai-my. 

Beaver (t. iii. 50). Lower part or face guard of helmet. 
Beholding (ii. i. 129, iii. i. 107). A.S. hehealden, to obtain, to 
hold=indebted. 

Belike (i. L 49). By and lik, A.S. /ic=in all likelihood. 

Bigamy (in. vii. 189), marriage with one w’ho has been married 
before. Gr. hi and gamos, marriage. 

Bobb*d (y. iii 334). M.E. hoben, to strike with fist = struck. 

Boot (iv. iv. 65). A.S. hot, profit. 

Cacodemon (i. iii. 144). Very rare word from Gk. kukos, evil, and 
daijmajp, spirit. 

Caitiff (lY. iv. 100). L. captiv 2 i?n, cowardly 
Chop (i. iv. 160). M.E. = thrust quickly. 

Cock-shut time (v. iii. 70) = twilight (time for shutting up fowls). 
Cog (i. iii. 48). Derivation uncertain=to cheat. 

Conceit (in. iv. 51). L. conceptum, idea. 

Costard (i. iv. 148)=large apple. 

Cue (m. iv. 27). Fr. qiceue=a, tail, i.e. of one speech, and so 
where another is to begin. 

Defused (i. ii. 78). L. defusus, shapeless, refers to Bichard’s de¬ 
formity. 
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Demise (iv. iv. 247), O.F, de[s)mis[e)^ desmettere, to displace = 
transference of. 

Descant (i. i. 27). Fr. deschanter, L. cavtare— to hold forth. 
Duty (i. iii. ‘2o0)=what is due ; (i. iii. 251) = hoinage ; (ii. ii. lOS) 
= reverence, respect. O.F. deue from devoir. 

Egally (III. vii. 213). O.F. epa^=eqnaily. 

Empery (iii. vii. 136). L. iwpermm, dominion = what is owned. 
Enfranchise (i. i. 110). Fr. en and franchue-hoo. 

Entertain. O.F. entretenir, three meanings, (i. i. 29)=pass time ; 

(i. ii. 257) = engage; (i. iii. 4) = harbour. 

Exhale (i. ii. 58, 166). L. exhalare, L. ex and E. /ia/6 = draw out. 
Expiate (iii. iii. 23) = ended. 

Factor (III. vii. 134) = agent, h. factor. 

Falchion. L. falx, sickle = curved sword, sword in general. 
Flesh’d (IV. iii. 6). A.S. flcesc, hardened=to feed with flesh. 
Fond (ill. ii. 26, iv. S3). M.E. fonnen, to behave like a fool = 
foolish. 

Frank’d (i. iii. 314, iv. v. 3). O.F. franc —z. frank, or sty. 

Gall (iv. iv^ 53). O.F. galle, an itching = irritate. 

Gossip (i. i. 83). Godsih, related to God = godfather, and so an 
intimate. 

Gramercy (iii. ii. 108). Fr. cjraiuV me?’cz = exclamation for good¬ 
ness gracious. 

Index (ii. ii. 149) = introduction. 

Infection (i. ii. 78)= plague. 

Iwis (t. iii. 102). Corruption of ywis, A.S. pezr 2 .s = certainly. 

Jet (II. iv. 51) = jut. O.'E. jeiter, to throw' forth = to encroach. 
Lewd (i. iii. 61). A.S. IcBwed, ignorant=rude, vulgar. 

Malapert (i. iii. 255). O.F. mal, ill, apert, skilful = saucy. 
Malmsey (i. iv. 161). M.E. malv€sie = h:om towm, Malvasia. 
Marry (i. iii. 98). Common exclamation=Yirgm Mary. 
Methinks (i. iv. 9). A.S. ]?yncan, to seem = it seems to me. 

Mettle (iv. iv. 302)= quality, spirit; metaphor from quality of 
sword blade. 

Mew’d up (i. i. 3S) = mue. L. miitare, to change = shut up. 

Moe (iv. iv. 199, 504) = more ; moe is not positive. 

Obsequiously (i. ii. 3). L. o&5Cg?n'ce=obsequies = as a mourner. 
Orient (iv. iv. 322). L. orior, rise=bright, like the dawn. 

Owe (iv. iv. 142). M.E. a?rc?i=possess, to own. 

Parlous (ir. iv. 35, iii. i. 154)=perilous, ? dropped. 
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Peise (V. iii. 105)=weigh or poise. O.F. 'pemr, L. _pe?zsare=to 
weigh. 

Pill’d (i. iii. 159). pUlen, to rob = plundered. Cf. pillage. 

Prevent (iii. v. 55). L. prae and venio, to go before = to 
anticipate. 

Purchase (in. vii. 187). O.F. pur, L. pro and chacer, to catch = 
capture. 

Quit {iv. iv. 20j V. iii. 262). O.F. qmter, L. quietare, to repay = 
requite. 

Raze (in. ii. 11). Fr. raser, and L. ?'asare=scrape. 

Reft (IV. iv. 233). A.S. reafian, M.E. robbed. Cf. bereft. 

Rood (HI. ii. 77, iv. iv. 165). A.S. rod, cross. 

Runagate (iv. iv. 465). M.E. renegat, L. remgatum — im apostate 
=doublet of renegade. 

Scathe (i. iii. 317). A.S. scea^an, to harm. Cf. Ger. Schade, 
injury = harm. 

Shamefast (i. iv. 133). A.S. .sca??i/cp.s^ = fixed in shame. 

Shrewd (ii. iv. 35). M.E. schreioed, schreicen, to curse= 
mischievous. 

Sirrah, used in anger and contempt. Cf. Sir. 

Soothe (i. iii. 298). A.S. so?5=:flatter, and so quieten. 

Sop (i. iv. 150). M.E. soppe, A.S. sxipan, to sup = bread soaked 
in wine. 

Sort, verb (ii. ii. 148, iii. 36). Fr. from L. sots, sortem, a lot=put 
in order. 

Struck, (I. i. 92). M.E. strihen, to proceed = advanced. 

Teen (iv. i. 95). M.E. Une, A.S. teond, vexation. 

Temper (i. i. 95). L. temperare, to regulate=to influence. Cf. 
tempering a blade. 

Tetchy (iv. iv. 168). M.E. tache, bad habit = ill-tempered. 

Vagabonds (v. iii. 316). L. wander=adventurers. 

Welkin. A.S. loolcnu, clouds. Cf. Ger. lFoZ^"=sky. 

Whiles (I. ii. 32). Gen. case of substaiitive ‘while.’ 

Withal. As adverb = ‘ moreover,’ (2) as preposition = ‘with.’ 

Worser (i. iii 102). M.E^ iverse, A.S. double comparative. 

Wot (II. iii. 18). A.S. wiioi.n, to know. 

k6uhds*(iii. vii 219). ’SWotthds, by'^d’s wounde. 
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